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During the past 10 years the cost of a personal sales contact has 
risen from $10.72 to $17.29—an increase of 61.3%. Compare this 
with the cost of reaching prospects through business magazine ad- 
vertising which has risen only 15.4% —from 1%¢ to 1%¢ per con- 
tact. In terms of constant dollars, the cost of personal contact has 
increased 13.1% while the cost per thousand of business magazine 
advertising has decreased 23.6% over the same period. 

These figures are from a recent McGraw-Hill research project 
which analyzed reports of 153 industrial companies. Advertising 
costs were based on a study of 586 business magazines over a 10 
year period. More information is available through your McGraw- 
Hill man. Just ask for Laboratory of Advertising Performance data 
sheets #8012 and #7020.1. 

Such studies, a continuing project at McGraw-Hill, are designed 
to provide a better understanding of how good advertising in good 


business magazines can help create more sales. 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y- 
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| THE ABOVE COMBINATION 


T.R.... the only publication 
in the buying guide field that 
qualifies for the circulation 
authenticity and incompar- 
able advertising evaluation 
factors and standards nec- 
essary for membership in 
the outstanding A.B.C. and 
A.B. P. organizations. 


T.R. contains 9500 pages, vastly the 
largest and most comprehensive publi- 
cation in the purchasing guide field. 


T.R. circulation exceeds in num- 
bers that of any single edition of 


any other guide...In terms of Purchas- 
ing Power of the purchasing men who 
order it, pay for it, and use it, T. R. Cir- 
culation is more than double the circulation 
of any other such guide. 

Tolargely major extent subscriptions 
are screened to accept only substantial 
purchasing powers and upper level finan- 
cial ratings in industrial field. Average 
rating is high...see ABC Audit. 

The only such guide with a govern- 
ment contract continuously effective 
during the past 12 years. Substantially 
all important Govt. procurement offices 
use regularly. 











Conservative estimate indicates use 
of T. R. by more than 60% of total in- 
dustrial purchasing power of U. S. 


Sizeable foreign circulation in 116 


overseas trade centers. on 
Also publishers of 11,859 ADVERTISERS IN Reserve 
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® Formerly “The Concrete Manufacturer” 

® To be published as a separate, distinct publication 

® First issue — June, 1957 

® Complete coverage of the industries’ buying influences 


Here’s a separate publication editorially geared to 
exclusively serve the concrete industries, including block, 
ready-mix, pipe, and prestressed concrete. Replacing The 
Concrete Manufacturer (which appeared as a section of 


Pit and Quarry), MODERN CONCRETE will offer pointed 
editorial concentration for even greater reader interest and 
convenience . .. plus pin-pointed, concentrated coverage for 
the advertisers’ benefit. Watch for MC... it’s going places. 


MODERN CONCRETE 


formerly The Concrete Manufacturer 
a magazine for the concrete industries 
431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


PIT AND QUARRY e PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK and PREFILED CATALOG e CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK 
MODERN CONCRETE © EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS DIGEST 
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shop talk 


= You'll find a couple of changes 
on IM’s masthead this month. Merle 
Kingman, who has been IM’s man- 
aging editor for the past five years, 
has been advanced within the Ad- 
vertising Publications Inc. organ- 
ization to senior editor of Advertis- 
ing Age. 

Moving into the managing editor’s 
spot is Leo Anderson, who has been 
an IM associate editor for the past 
three years.’ Before joining IM, he 
was a United Press bureau man- 
ager. 

Filling the vacant associate edi- 
tor’s chair is U. J. “Bud” Reese, 
formerly managing editor of Indus- 
trial Laboratories. 


= To Merle Kingman must go a lot 
of credit for the progress of IM dur- 
ing the past decade. He joined IM as 
an associate editor in 1948, moving 
from a similar position with Adver- 
tising Age. During his nine years 
with IM, he saw many changes in 
the publication. 

It is interesting to compare the 
issues of 1948 with the IM of today. 
Except for general editorial ob- 
jectives, it is difficult to recognize 
them as the same publication. By 
any standards you wish to choose, 
today’s IM is certainly an improved 
publication. 

IM’s progress has been a steady 
process. Much of it has occurred, 
however, during the five years 
which have seen Merle Kingman’s 
name on the masthead with the 
managing editor title. 


= On page 55, you'll find the re- 
sults of our most recent “Barn- 
storming with Brainstorming” con- 
test. You'll recall that, in the 
February IM, we offered a transistor 
radio for the reader who sent us 
the best idea on how to attract “hot 


prospects” to a trade show exhibit. 

We were highly pleased at the 
number of ideas which were sub- 
mitted. We’re presenting a collection 
of the ideas in this issue and hope 
that they will provide valuable idea 
ammunition for your files. We 
would like to take this opportunity 
to thank all of the readers who co- 
operated with us in this project. 

But the real reason for bringing 
up the subject here is to call atten- 
tion to an adaptation of the brain- 
storming process which turned up 
in the entries. One reader sat down 
and made a list of 86 unusual atten- 
tion-getting techniques which she 
had observed over the past several 
years. 

This is one of those things that a 
lot of industrial marketers often 
plan to do, but seldom complete. 
Why not take a few minutes right 
now and try it yourself. If you are- 
n’t interested in trade show exhibit 
ideas, why not prepare an idea file 
on direct mail approaches, unusual 
sales meeting techniques, etc. 

Apply the brainstorming tech- 
nique of setting a quota for yourself 
and then just start listing the ideas 
as they come to mind. It’ll make a 
valuable piece of reference material 
as protection for that day when you 
have to come up with “the big idea’”’ 
and you just can’t seem to get 
started. 


= Next month will be convention 
time again. We’re looking forward 
to meeting many of our readers 
during the big NIAA meeting in 
New York. We hope that you will 
seek us out and offer your sugges- 
tions on how we can make IM more 
valuable to you. 
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Hammer home your sales message to the 

big metalworking market in Machine 

and Tool BLUE BOOK — the most How to get more hot prospects to your trade show exhibit . . 55 
widely read monthly publication in 

the metalworking field (Starched). It Here are dozens of ways to get attention at trade shows, picked from 

reaches out to the industry’s prime buy- 
ing power with 93.3% verified circula- 
tion (BPA). It penetrates the market 
over 50,000 deep, familiarizing readers 
with trends, developments, advertiser’s How and where to cut your trade show costs ............ 64 
names and products. 

Spearhead your sales drive with all the Here’s an exhibit manager with some valuable tips on how an ex- 

power and force that only Machine and hibitor can save money at a trade show . . without reducing the sales 

Tool BLUE BOOK can give you. Talk effectiveness of the exhibit. By Daniel J. Scherer 

to the man from Hitchcock, or send for F ; 

a complete media file. 
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The experts answer. By John B. Clark 
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Gaylord Container tp. had three weeks to design, build and set u; 
an exhibit . . in a consumer show. Here’s how it was done . . and 
how it worked out. By John J. Bertram, Jr. 
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Eight industrial advertisers win lithographic awards ...... 178 When your prospects are ready to buy 
—they reach for Hitchcock’s Machine 
Give tough competition to consumer advertisers. and Tool DIRECTORY. That’s when 






your sales message must be there—at 
the point of purchase. That’s why this 
“most helpful and most frequently 
used” buyer’s reference is a must in 
your marketing plan if you are to get 
your maximum share of the big metal- 
working market. 

Over 30,000 copies are distributed annu- 
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IM reprints available Which ad attracted more readers 7 THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 


PROOF: Textile Industries circulation reaches more 
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TOTALS 


Your advertising 
gets better results in 
Textile Industries 
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tomers and prospects 


Dyeing, Bleaching, | SYNTHETIC FIBRE 
Finishing Plants and | MANUFACTURING | MISCELLANEOUS TOTAL MILLS 
Departments PLANTS MILLS ALL TYPES 
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31 3 100 | — — 13 12. 92 73 72 ® 
B.300 | 2,24 96 84 84 100 | 1,220 984 80717.453 | 7.018 942 























Here are two specific reasons why your 

advertising in Textile Industries gets better results. 
One reason is responsive readership. Last year, 

TI received and forwarded to advertisers over 12,000 

inquiries from readers. Thousands more went direct to 

manufacturers, whose addresses are given on advertising 

pages, new equipment items and literature listings. 

Advertisers tell us that no other textile publication 

creates response like this for them. 


Tabulation above shows how Textile Industries’ 
Planned & Directed Circulation gives you a coverage 
of your customers and prospects that is unequalled. 
This near 100% coverage of mill buying power is 
another big reason why advertising in Textile 
Industries gets more results. 
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PROOF: 
Good editing produces 
responsive reading 


Inquiries for more data on items mentioned or 
advertised in a recent issue of Textile Industries 
came from such folk as... 


H. A. Vinson, Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., on 
Rieter spinning; F. E. Learned, Supt. Pendleton 
(Ore.) Woolen Mills, on Swift soaps; Harry Fried- 
man, Harlou Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y., on 
Raschel knitting machines; Alfred Gay, Prod. 
Mer. WonderKnit Corp., Galax, Va., on oilers... 

J. Glenn Templeton, Rose Patch & Label Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on Perfecting Service rotary 
joints and Heat Timer controls; G. Frederickson, 
Plant Mgr. Coopers, Inc., Belzoni, Miss., on 
Draper take-up roll covering ad; §. Horowitz, 
owner Hope Winding Co., Brooklyn, on Foster 
winder ad; B. C. Plant, Grantville {Ga.) Mills, 
on Goodrich chemicals . . . 

M. A. Black, Black Knitting Mills Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Can., on Tubular Textile finishing machin- 
ery ad; S. Strasberg, Impervial Mills, Hermosa 
Beach, Calif., on Sarco steam trap ad; H. B. Bald- 
win, Mgr. Dunlap: Tire & Rubber Corp., Utica, N. 
Y., on Booth Supro-Band for spindle drives; 
Sidney L. Quitman, Pres. Crown Carpet Mills, 
Phila., on Textile Paper “Iron-Fibre” carpet core 
ad; R. Hoffman, Assoc. Dye & Print Co., Paterson, 
N. J., on Vickers hydraulic drive ad; E. M. 
Schlepps, Gen. Mgr. Lynn Texile Mills, Holyoke, 
Mass., on Walton & Lonsbury chrome plating; 
C. Brownell, Pres. Brownell Co., Moodus, Conn., 
on Meadows twister ad; M. B. Clemmer, Saran 


Yarns, Odenton, Md., on Onyx anti-static agents. 


Textile Industries 


a NUR AS more time to sell your prospects 


Oilmen make available an additional 
1,800,000 hours to hear your sales story! 


How would you like to discover |.8- 
million additional hours per year for 
making sales calls on your prospects 
and customers? According to the most 
recent Mills Shepard readership re- 
port (available on request), Petroleum 
Week subscribers are spending an av- 
erage of one hour of reading time on 
each issue. Paid circulation is now 
over 34,500, so the total readership 
for fifty-two issues amounts to 1.8- 
million manhours . . . |.8-million hours 
of contact with the men who buy your 
products. 


Where did these manhours come from? 
According to the same Mills Shepard 
report, only 10 percent of the respond- 
ents said that PW has “‘supplanted or 
taken the place” of some other maga- 
zine in the field. This is consistent with 
the editorial platform on which PW 
was founded . . . a new magazine with 
a new purpose. 


PETROLEUM 
WEEK 


Warner Life, Asst. Division Petroleum 
Engineer, Sinclair Oil and Gas Co., 
Fort Worth, reads his copy of PW at 
home, sometimes brings it to the office. 
He feels PW is something the industry 
really needed, finds it helps him keep 
abreast of current news and international 
events as they affect the domestic situation. 
He finds the 60-second summary saves him 
time. 


PW is designed to give busy oil men 
the significant news (including techni- 
cal news) of the entire industry in 
easily readable form . . . news that oil 
men themselves felt they were not get- 
ting from any other petroleum maga- 
zine. The demonstrated readership of 
PW is proof that oil men like what 
PW is giving them . . . like it well 
enough to find an extra hour to spend 
with each issue. 

Also significant is another recent study 
of PW readers which asked: “Suppose 
all (your) petroleum publications ar- 
rived on your desk at the same time, 
which would you be likely to read 
first”? Of the respondents who read 
from two to six oil magazines, 56 per- 
cent read PW first. 


The remarkable acceptance of this 
publication has been proved by its 
henomenal paid venitien growth, 
readership studies, by the “read 





H. E. Wright, Production Engineer 
San Juan Oil Company, Dallas, gener- 
ally reads PW at the office. He is interested 
in PW’s price schedules, FPC trends . . . 
especially interested in articles on produc- 
tion problems and innovations. He likes 
PW’s weekly ability to cover news while 
it’s still news. He keeps PW on file after 
reading. 


first" study mentioned above, and 
by growth of advertising. Petroleum 
Week is the one magazine which 
reaches your prospects industry-wide 
and seh ral she At its present cir- 
culation, it makes available |.8-million 
new manhours for you to sell your 
products to the men who have the 
responsibility and authority to buy. 


March 29th circulation 
of Petroleum Week was 


34,900 


for up-to-date circulation figures, 
contact your PW representative 


readers represent 1/12,000 of PW’s buying power 








James L. Nichols, Div. Drilling Supt., 
Stanolind, Ft. Worth, gets most benefit 
from news of drilling technology and equip- 
ment. He likes to follow off-shore develop- 
ments, drilling in Canada and Jamaica, and 
personnel changes. Finds PW is easier to 
“get through” than a big thick monthly 
magazine. His engineers read it through, 
then “flag” it for his attention. 


OIL’S MOST READABLE MAGAZINE * PETROLEUM WEEK 
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NEWS PROSPECTING IN THE MIDDLE EAST, Wanda Jablonski 
chats with Shiekh Shakbut, ruler of Abu Dhabi, one of the small shiekhdoms 
on the east coast of Arabia. Miss Jablonski, Senior Editor of PW, recently 
completed a four-months tour of the Middle East to bring readers a first 
hand report on conditions and prospects in this strategic oil area. 


AT KANDARA PALACE HOTEL in Jiddah, Miss Jablonski is surround- 
ed by top Arab officials just before going in to attend a banquet given in her 
honor by the Saudi government. Here PW’s senior editor rubbed elbows 
with the top diplomatic representatives of Syria and of Jordan — as well as 
a host of Arabian government officials, 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


499.49 editors go where the 


news is... 


** Pian TOS ae j sha cai 

ABDULLA TARIKI, Director General of Saudi 
Arabia’s Petroleum Office, is interviewed by Miss Jab- 
lonski at his home in Jiddah. Result — a revealing PW 
report on the Saudi Arabian government’s plans for 
future oil developments, 


JEBEL DUKHAN 1 





A . ae ; 
AT JEBEL DUKHAN No. 1, Wanda talks with C. E. 
Davis, Prod. Mgr. of Bahrein Petroleum Company, This 
is the well that struck oil on June 1, 1932, touching off 
the Persian Gulf treasure hunt that led to discovery of 
the world’s most fabulous oil pools. 


. es 
“ISN’T IT A SMALL WORLD?” When Miss Jablonski 
arrived at Bahrein airport, she ran into Mr. J. U. Kai- 
Nielsen, representative of McGraw-Hill’s Circulation 
Dept., who was on an extensive trip through the Middle 


East selling subscriptions to guess what — Petroleum 
Week! 


@ © 





*REPORTING ADVERTISING SPACE SALES 
TO THE BOOMING CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


28,912° PAGES, 








F These figures compiled from report 
on “Advertising Volume in Busi- 
ness Papers’, appearing in the Jan- 
uary 1957 issue of Industrial Mar- 
keting. . . . A further comparison 
from the same source shows that the 
six leading national publications serv- 
ing the heavy construction field re- 
corded a total of 12,651 pages of ad- 
vertising . . . The six leading ACP 
regionals placed a total of 16,491 
pages of paid advertising. 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION NEWS MONTHLY 


Roanoke, Va. Little Rock, Ark. 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN CONSTRUCTIONEER 


Minneapolis, Minn. South Orange, N. J. 


CONSTRUCTION DIGEST DIXIE CONTRACTOR 


Indianapolis, ind. Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘TO BE EXACT... 


..- No one is overly impressed by a statement of space sales and it 
is a difficult matter to determine what such a statement means... 
We’re simply saying that when close-fisted industrial advertisers 
buy a total of 28,912 pages of advertising in the 15 member pub- 
lications of Associated Construction Publications that there must 
be a lot of good and basically sound reasoning behind those inser- 
tion orders. 

. .. Remember that not a single member of ACP is a national pub- 
lication. Each of the 15 members covers a territory consisting of 
one or more states — but they cover their respective areas thor- 
oughly and completely . . . Editorial material is local — material 
that will hold maximum interest for readers. These local stories 
and local photos help to develop maximum interest for advertis- 
ing messages... 28,912 pages of them in’56! 


. . . In construction, all buying is local. Machines, supplies and 
services are bought where the jobs are in progress by the people 
on the job . . . That’s why the tremendous coverage of the ACP 
group plus the depth of that coverage offers the best possible 
marketplace to advertisers selling the construction industry .. . 
ACP offers more, delivers more — lets you blanket the country or 
select a specific area according to your marketing plans... That’s 
why advertisers placed 28,912 pages with us in 1956! 


PUBLICATIONS 


MICHIGAN CONTRACTOR & BUILDER NEW ENGLAND CONSTRUCTION SOUTHWEST BUILDER & CONTRACTOR 


Detroit, Mich. Lexington, Mass. Los Angeles, Calif. 


MADWEST CONTRACTOR PACIFIC BUILDER & ENGINEER TEXAS CONTRACTOR 


Kansas City, Mo. Seattle, Wash. Dallas, Texas 


MISSISSIPPI! VALLEY CONTRACTOR ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONSTRUCTION WESTERN BUILDER 


St. Lovis, Mo. Denver, Colo. Milwoukee, Wis. 








GEORGE C. STEWART, SECRETARY © 6 SOUTH QRANGE AVE. © SOUTH ORANGE, N d. 
DAVID M. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING SERVICES ° 505 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y 


May 1987 /11 





usership... 


TRADEMARK 


what happens after 


The power, the excitement, the force 
that enables a magazine to move readers 
to action is wrapped up in this one 
word. STEEL has this power, because 
STEEL attracts readership of the men 
who are leading metalworking’s prog- 
ress. They depend on STEEL. They 
use STEEL. They read. Then they act. 


Example: Brainstorming, introduced 
to metalworking in a STEEL article, 
is now used by forward thinking com- 
panies throughout the industry. 


When STEEL arrives in a plant, there’s 
action. That is why more advertisers 
to metalworking are placing more ad- 
vertising in STEEL than in any 
other magazine. 





usership is the strength of E34) 
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This all-stainless, straight-tube heat exchanger, part of America’s 
first full-scale atomic power station at Duquesne Light's Ship- 


pingport Plant, will transfer 263,300,000 BTU's per hour from 





high-pressure water into steam. Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie. 
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In the electric power industry... 


Is your product 
in the “big picture”? 


He really gave us the business, this prospective advertiser who'd asked 
about our 11th Equipment Preference Study. The picture for his com- 
pany wasn’t a happy one. “Why,” he insisted, “can’t we get off dead 
center? Our product’s good and honestly priced, our distribution and 
sales set-ups are sound. I know our ad campaigns are OK but they 
just don’t register. We’re stuck, good — just never get into the ‘big 
picture’. Why not?” We took a deep breath and said, quote ... 


The success of your ad space rests on a promise — the promise of the 
publication to deliver an audience of a certain size, character, and 
interest in the editorial content of the magazine. This is important, 
for the interest of your customers and prospects in your ads simply 
can’t exceed the interest they have in the magazine that carries them. 
Now, we could quote you a lot of figures showing reader interest in 
editorial material we’ve run. Others sometimes do just that, but it 
doesn’t mean a thing for two very good reasons: You don’t know 
how many people had to be interviewed to find enough readers; and 
you can’t compare numbers developed by different research groups 
on different subjects, using different techniques and interview samples. 
So all you have is a bunch of numbers and you’re out on Cloud #8... 


You’re a reader, yourself, and you know you’re doing well to read 
regularly the one publication you prefer in a field. So you can see how 
it’s possible to be running excellent ad material, and playing to an 
empty house. Here’s our suggestion: Ask your own customers and 
prospects “What one publication in the electric power field do you 
prefer to read?” We'll be glad to show you how other manufacturers 
have done this — and economically, too. Then you’ll have your answer, 


Well, he took our suggestion .. . and he gave us the business! 
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Sure-Footed Field Editing 


This man could be an editor of any one of Miller Free- 
man’s publications, a typical editor doing his duty in 
industry's front lines. In this case it’s Bill Diehl, PULP 
& PAPER’s Southern Editor, wrapping up his picture 
coverage On an important mill story. 

This is the kind of field editing that really pays off in 
significant, hard-hitting articles on what makes an in- 
dustry go... where it’s heading and when it should 


get there. 


It wouldn't be possible without MFP editors’ first- 
hand familiarity with the right places and people. 
They tell a useful story that commands the interest of 
a specific industry's key personnel . . . thus setting the 
sales stage for profitable advertising in that industrial 
market. Large and responsive audiences prove they 
are doing it. 


Constructively serving industry since 1902 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Executive Office: 500 Howard Street ° 


San Francisco 5 California 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND - CHICAGO «- SEATTLE - PORTLAND, ORE. - LOS ANGELES - ATLANTA - VANCOUVER, B. C. 





Pacific Laundry & 


{WORLD 
MINING <& leani 
te is Cleaning Journal 




















coname “ = Construction 
taumpes — = = WORLD 

















for helpful market information write or phone the nearest Miller Freeman office 
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What packs more railroad salespower ? 


“Watch us roll!” say the revitalized, growth-minded rail- 
roads, no longer satisfied with half the U.S. transport 
load. They’re hustling for a 40-50% upturn in freight 
traffic, more profitable passenger business by 1965... 
spending $4.5 billion in °57 alone for new equipment 
and operations. 


They're investing heavily in lightweight trains, automa- 
tion, more freight cars... signals, communications, 
maintenance... track, structures, equipment, supplies, 
services ...the whole industry’s modernizing and mov- 
ing! But where do you get the sales muscle to turn best 
prospects here into customers? 


Where else but RaILway AGE! Where else but the busi- 
ness paper that serves and sells all levels of executives 
... the one magazine that gathers, analyzes and reports 
so cogently all the field’s big news and developments... 
and wraps it up in a tightly-packaged newsweekly that’s 
RR management’s own! 


Railroad salespower? Come see! In RAILWAY AGE... 
90% of major articles are either firsts or exclusives... it 
carries twice as many editorial pages, a quarter more ad 
volume than the second magazine ...it’s the only news- 
weekly, the only horizontal railroad book with paid- 
audited circulation. But enough for reasons... you want 
results! Get °em...in RAILWAY AGE! 


Talk business to railroad management in... RAILWAY AGE 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. (ABC-ABP) 


The Industry's Only Newsweekly 





IN POWER 
GENERATION 


It takes electrical engineering | 


Move over Buck Rogers . . . the future’s arrived! Right now, we have the tech- 
niques to build a completely automatic, robot-run home . . . with everything— 
from windows to washing machines—controlled by a central push-button panel. 


Naturally, it takes a whale of a lot of electricity to translate science fiction into 
fact. Today there’s twice as much power generated as there was ten years ago, 
four times as much as twenty years ago, eight times as much as thirty years. And 
one expert predicts that, in the world of electrical wonders of 2056, power de- 
mands will have doubled one-hundred times more! 


Behind this electrical revolution is a vast surge of power—brain power . . . that of 
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Bd IN THE WHOLE 


FeecCTRICAL FELD 


It takes ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 





|} to put electricity to work 


countless electrical engineers who are working and thinking throughout industry. 
They’re the men who dream up tomorrow’s products and systems today . . . who 
generate and distribute power . . . who specify and buy electrical parts, products 
and materials. And they’re the men—more than 55,000 of them, you can reach in 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING! There’s only one magazine that cuts 
across the whole, expanding elec- 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING is the only magazine that covers the entire field...from trical - electronic market — reaching 
power to processing, mining to manufacturing. It’s got the largest circulation in more than 55,000 electrical engi- 
the electrical-electronic field, with more electrical engineers than any utility mag- neers—and that’s ELECTRICAL 
azine, and more than any design magazine. It’s plain... ENGINEERING! 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING has the largest 
circulation in the electrical-electronic field 


.. «larger than any utility magazine 


MAGAZINE D 





Source: SRDS—September 22, 1956 


6,000 12,000 18,000 24,000 30,000 








PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


‘fio put advertising to Work sce... 





Fifth in a series of advertisements on the scope of The Journal's editorial staff and its consequent impact on the petroleum industry 
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EDITORIAL PRESENTATION... 
éditorial staff in industrial publishing 





"scanners," the "skip-readers,” "thorough" readers. Thus by = 
"sampling" the reader can participate in a story to exactly the degree 
that meets his requirements. This is the reece in modern 
journalism, and at The Journal this multi-level presentation receives 
as much editorial attention as the text of the story itself. Editing 
like this is progressive, and you'll find it only in leading publications. 


THE OIL anD GAS, JOURNAL / TuLsA @@ 
43 full-time editors ... more than 600 years’ petroleum / journalism experience 


Carl J. Lawrence 
District Editor 
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4 New England eidiiier 


Takes you into the buying centers of 
“Industrial New England”. As the Of- 
ficial Organ of their P. A. Association 
and accredited member of A. P. P., it 


assures you 100% “buyer” coverage at 


the essential local level . . 


. at low cost. 


If you sell to this rich industrial market, 
New England Purchaser is for you. 


40,000 + Circulation 
in Major Markets 

The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 

Central New York Purchasor 
Syracuse 1, New York 

The Chicago Purchasor 
Chicago 2, Illinois 

The Cincinnati Purchasor 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 

Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 

The Detroit Purchasor 
Detroit 2, Michigan 

Dixie Purchasor 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Florida Purchaser 
Tampa, Florida 

The Genesee Valley Buyer 
Rochester 17, New York 

Heart of American Purchaser 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Hoosier Purchasor 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

The Kentuckiana Purchasor 
Louisville 1, Kentucky 

Mid-Continent Purchaser 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 

The Midwest Purchasing 

Agent 

Cleveland 13, Ohio 

New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 

New York Purchasing Review 
New York 5, New York 

North Central Purchasor 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 

Oregon Purchasing News 
Portland 4, Oregon 

Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, California 

Philadelphia Purchasor 
Philadelphia 2, Penna 

Southwestern Purchaser 
Dallas 1, Texas 

Southwestern Purchasing 


Agent 
Los Tooeles 14, California 
Washington Purchasing 
—? & Manufacturer 
Seattle 1, Washington 
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Star Performer on an All-Star Team 


. and there are 22 other books !ike this one — reaching “buyers’’ in 


every major industrial market in the U.S. — at the essential local level 
— exclusively! It’s common sense to advertise direct to P. A.’s through 
their own regional purchasing publications. 

Their influence is unique. The reason: They are the Official Organs of 
industry’s powerful P. A. Associations — “must” reading for over 40,- 


000 member-P. A.’s mostly in your major markets. Each offers you 100% 


on™ 


4 


“buyer” coverage in its area for market selectivity. 
Together, they provide an unexcelled opportunity to 
get local level advertising at its best — on a nation- 
wide scale. Make your selection from the list at the 


left. 


Write for new Brochure with all rates and mechanical information. 


Partial List of 
Nat'l Advertisers 
Using Regional 
P.A. Books 


Alcoa 

Bethlehem Steel 

Scott Paper 

McLouth Steel 

John Roebling’s Sons 
Jos. T. Ryerson 

U. S. Steel 
Wickwire-Spencer 
Reynolds Metals 
Bridgeport Brass 
Chase Brass 

Scovill Mfg. 
Doehler-Jarvis 

Babcock & Wilcox 
Associated Spring Corp. 
National Screw & Mfg. 
Ohio Gear 

Tube Turns 


THE ASSOCIATED PURCHASING PUBLICATIONS 


1213 West 3rd Street, Room 639 @ Cleveland.13, Ohio @ MAin 1-3499 
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advertising 


Here’s how advertisers 
“bought” in 1956 





2nd 
book 


gt field. | 115 Pages of 








advertising 


MORE THAN 2 to | leadership. Quite an indicator 
of how advertisers regard Heating, Piping & Air Con- 





ditioning’s coverage of the engineers and contractors 
who purchase-control the industrial-large building 
market’s enormous product requirements. 


But there’s more, too. HP&AC has highest quality 
circulation and the only 100% paid (ABC) circula- 
tion . . . carries more editorial pages by far . . . has 
more advertisers and is used on an exclusive basis by 





more advertisers. From every angle, by every measure, 
clearly here’s the publication in which to concentrate! 


Want complete data on HP&AC and its fast-grow- 
ing field? Write us. 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning Mi, , Michigan, Chicogo 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIP CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


May 1957 /'29 
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In the 24 Chemical Process Industries ... 87,858 
In typical pharmaceutical companies .... (below) 


ote 
THE MARKET THE COVERAGE OF C&EN 


oncentration of 
Chemical Process 
Industries 


C&EN 
Circulation 


C&EN 
Circulation 


C&EN 
Company Circulation 
Smith, Kline & French Labs .. . 138 
Abbott Labs 
Eli Lilly 
Parke-Davis 
ME PRS Sadeewse cone 330 
DETER, nga ncecnaucwee 169 


Company 
Cutter Labs 


Company 

Charles Pfizer 
Mallinckrodt 

Sharp & Dohme 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 
a 69 
G. D. Searle 





Ciba Pharmaceutical Products . 50 
Hoffmann-LaRoche 

Lederle Labs 

Winthrop-Stearns 

Warner-Chilcott 


oncentration of 
Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers 





Chemical and Engineering News—reach- 
ing 88,000 subscribers every week—is the 
BIG magazine of the industry. No other 
publication approaches the breadth and 


The Chemical Process Industries... 


BUY $42,000,000,000 in chemicals and 
raw materials annually... 


INVEST $7,000,000,000 in plants and 
equipment annually... 


PRODUCE $100,000,000,000 in raw 
materials, intermediates and fin- 
ished goods annually... 

It takes a BIG magazine to reach the buying 
influences at every level of Management, 
Production, Research and Development in 
this immense market. 


penetration of C&EN in the 12,000 or more 
plants which make up the chemical process 
industries. The list above shows the number 
of subscribers to C&EN in a few typical 
pharmaceutical manufacturing companies. 
Check—facing page—the experience of 
one big chemical equipment manufacturer 
in determining what C&EN could do to in- 
crease his salesmen’s selling power. 














SUS wa... . IN C&EN 


The big General Industry 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ 


...and how C2aEN multiplies 
your salesmen’s 
selling power 


. . . by telling their story to everyone who has influence on the 
sales they are trying to close. 


A recent survey shows how C&EN extends one manufacturer's 
coverage in specific prospect companies where his salesmen are 
calling. 


@ Buying influences called on by his salesmen from time to time 
M@ Additional buying influences reached by C&EN weekly 


At Monsanto 


71 164 


At Celanese 


x 4 68 


At Esso 


At Goodrich 


24 57 


This manufacturer's salesmen call on 156 men among these four 
prospective buyers. C&EN reaches 367 additional men who in- 
fluence the purchase of equipment the salesmen are trying to sell. 


C&EN carries your message, too, to all men who influence pur- 
chases . . . multiplies the selling power of your salesmen. 


Ask our salesman to show you C&EN’s circulation in any industry 
or any company you care to name. 








CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING 


NEWS 


An American Chemical Society Publication 
Advertising Management: 


& REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 Park Avenue + New York 22, N. Y. 


The big General Industry 
Newsmagazine of the CP/ 
























HE’S 
READING 
HIS 


? 


“It’s first things first with me,’ 
states W. Leo Murphy, President 
of Gateway Transportation Com- 
pany, La Crosse, Wisconsin, “and 
that means TRANSPORT TOPICS 
gets my immediate attention the 
moment it’s placed on my desk!” 


“TRANSPORT TOPICS is one publication I don’t just 
scan. I read it thoroughly because of its timely, authori- 
tative reporting on all phases of the trucking industry. 
... With so much happening in our industry these days, 
TRANSPORT TOPICS is required reading by all super- 
visory members of our organization!” 


Mr. Murphy’s enthusiasm for TRANSPORT TOPICS is 
typical of the high regard truck operators across the 
nation have for TRANSPORT Topics—the only national 
weekly in the truck fleet field. 

TRANSPORT TOPICS is edited for management and 
supervisory men in the for-hire fleet market. It is the 
only publication in the trucking field with paid circu- 
lation that reaches the 18,000 ICC authorized for-hire 
carriers—the big buyers of trucks, trailers, tires, gaso- 
line, batteries, parts and accessories of all kinds. 






National Newspaper of the Motor Freight Carriers 
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TRANSPORT TOPICS is a newspaper, carrying the latest 
news of the trucking industry written in easy-to-read 
language, edited for the busy man. In reaching the 
cream of the for-hire truck fleets, TRANSPORT TOPICS 
reaches a market accounting for— 
... 300,000 power units, many needing annual 
replacement. 
..- ¥ of all truck ton-miles, creating a tremen- 
dous market for fuel, motor overhauls, tires, 
service and other replacement business. 
... 30% of ail tractor-trailer combinations on 
the road. 


TRANSPORT Topics should be on your schedule (1) if 
you're an advertising agency with a client who sells 
anything used by the trucking industry or (2) an 
advertising manager for such a company. 








Gateway Transportation Company was 
founded in 1896, now has 28 modern termi- 
nals in 9 midwest states. In 1956 Gateway’s 
fleet of 1479 tractors and trailers transported 
nearly 1,400,000,000 pounds of freight more 
than 21,000,000 inter-city miles. Several hun- 
dred trained specialists staff the company’s 
highly automated facilities, which include 
complete IBM, mobile radio, teletype, and the 
latest in materials handling equipment. 


Grausport Gopics 


In Its Twenty-Second Year 


® 1424 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


















Hitchcock sales and marketing representatives get first hand information on new 
woodworking machine at Greenlee Bros. and Co., Rockford, Ill. Left to right: 
J. A. Lengquist, Greenlee Woodworking Machinery Dept. Megr.; Bob Bolinder, 
Hitchcock; C. W. Spiekerman, Greenlee Engineer and Loren D. Jouett, Hitchcock. 


THE MEN FROM 


The magnet that drew Hitchcock’s Bob Bolinder 
and Loren Jouett into a special field trip recently, is 
Greenlee Bros.’ new wood finger jointing machine 
shown above. With this equipment, thousands of 
feet of formerly useless scrap lumber can now 
be converted into valuable contruction material. 

Something new has been born at Greenlee. Wher- 
ever this kind of event takes place in the metal- 


WOODWORKING 


METALWORKING 





Machine & Tool Blue Book Hitchcock’s Wood Working 


Machine & Tool Directory Digest 
Grinding and Finishing Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 
Carbide Engineering Directory 


TRANSPORTATION 





Mass Transportation 


HITCHCOCK 


working, woodworking, or mass_ transportation 
fields, you will generally find men from Hitchcock 
on the scene. It is just this kind of field activity 
that keeps readership high. For example, Hitch- 
cock’s WOOD WORKING DIGEST readership 
makes certain your advertising méssage is always 
seen, and that it draws the fullest measure of sales 


reaction from your market. 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WHEATON. ILLINOIS 





Mass Transportation's 


School Bus Trends 


THE PIONEER OF CONTROLLED CIRCULATION 
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makes a missile 


The fantastic speed at which they move heats missiles almost 


as hot as the surface of the sun. So, too, the speed of the 


missile industry itself . .. America’s hottest market. 





4. ... at 4.0 seconds. Stainless steel flows like oil. Life . . . 


| 1. O-seconds. Test model awaits hot blast of hypersonic flight. es 


Just five years ago, $21 million wrapped up the field. Over 
$2.3 billion today (including research and development), 
and the Military anticipates spending more than $2 billion 
for missile procurement alone in fiscal 1958 . . . a whopping 
9500% increase! Qualified observers say missiles will over- 
take manned aircraft production before you know it. 

The tremendous growth rate of the missile industry gives 
it an insatiable buying appetite . . . electrical and electronic 
equipment, propulsion systems, instruments, special metals, 
armament, components, chemical fuels and propellants. . . . 
With “the new” becoming obsolete almost overnight, the 
market literally has no limit. 

Today the missile industry is independent and separate 


a. 


. in 0.9 seconds nose and wing leading edges glow red hot. 


5. ... is hot and short at 4500 mph, 50,000 ft. . . . 5.3 seconds. 


from aircraft, comparable in scope, competitive in product. 
Its policies, buying patterns are controlled by different 
people . . . even in companies in both fields. You cannot 
reach these men through any aviation magazine. Only 
MISSILES AND ROCKETS matches this market, covers 
all the vital buying-specifying functions—from development 
through production. 

What better proof than the growth of MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS itself? More than 6,000 paid subscriptions on 
hand—before the initial issue went to press! Six months 
later—April, 1957—circulation topped the initial guarantee 
of 13,001—totalling 13,651, all paid and qualified. 

Welcomed by advertisers, too, January—57 pages; Febru- 























3. 2.5 seconds now . . . nose is blunt and fluid. Wings are melting .. . 





6. The end comes in 6.7 seconds. 


ary—67 pages; March—78 pages; April—87 pages . . . up, up, 
up. Certainly conclusive proof that advertisers, too, know 
the power of the industry's exclusive “voice”. To find out 
where your products shine in this bright market picture, 
write William H. Pearson, Advertising Director . . . 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS 


Magazine of World Astronautics 
PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC.— WORLD'S LARGEST AVIATION PUBLISHERS 
Advertising Headquarters «+ 17 East 48th Street + New York 17, N. Y. 
Executive Offices ¢ 1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W. + Washington 5, D. C. 








FOR THE MAN WHO 
LIKES FACTS 
Readers, advertisers, agencies — the entire 
field — have welcomed MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS with open arms. 


13 
12 


CIRCULATION GROWING FAST— 
LIKE ITS INDUSTRY 
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Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. April 


ANALYSIS OF MISSILES AND ROCKETS CIRCULATION 
1. Aviation Manufacturing 


a. Air Frame Missiles, Rockets.... 3,380 

i PE acc dbbceteccces 1,690 

CE ioc cc ccsvawescesss 4,441 
9,621 

2. Research and Development Companies, 

Sa aI ARR PGs Bin RES 520 
3. Oil, Gas and Chemical Mfg. ............. 1,040 
4. Metal and Ceramic Mfg. ................ 390 
5. Government, including Military .......... 1,300 
ie a 5 hon vase acadewkenees 130 
Minimum Guarantee................. 13,001 


EDITORIAL — AUTHORITATIVE, COMPLETE 


MISSILES AND ROCKETS covers news-in- 
terpretation, major developments and tech- 
nology in the new field of astronautics. It is 
directed to the job-interests of executive and 
engineer, carries special material of primary 
interest to each, as well as that in which they 
share a common concern. 

The editorial range is wide — satellite sci- 
ence, missile airframe manufacture, power 
plant production, propulsion systems, propel- 
lants (solid and liquid), guidance and control 
systems, ground leds equipment, astri- 
onics (electronics as applied to astronautics ). 
The editorial presentation — feature articles, 
special reports, bylined columns, briefs. 


ADVERTISING ACCELERATION 
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87% 


78 


6713 


57% 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


THE LEADERS ARE IN THE BOOK! Charter ad- 
vertisers now running continuous schedules 
include such discriminating media buyers as 
Aerojet, Avco, Bell, Bendix, Chance-Vought, 
Convair, Curtiss-Wright, General Electric, 
IBM, Lear, Lockheed, Martin, McDonnell, 
Northrop, Solar. Newcomers of major stature 
now under contract—Formica, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Boeing, American Machine & 
Foundry, Burroughs, Fairchild, Firestone, 
Dow, Motorola, AiResearch, Republic, West- 
inghouse, etc. 





IN1955 
--AND AGAIN IN 1956 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 

led all chemical 

____ magazines in total 
Ha? | exclusive display 
advertisers! 








WHY CHEMICAL PROCESSING? 


EDITORIAL — Factual, easy-to-read, concise articles . . . all staff-written . . . covering the full 
range of interests of key men who manage chemical processing . . . technical accuracy that 
builds reader confidence .. . Brevity . .. Pertinency . .. Timeliness . .. Adequacy .. . Breadth. 


FORMAT — Putman-style Cinemascopic spreads, both editorial and advertising — equivalent 
of three pages of space in standard-size magazines. Large, dramatic photographs. Editorial 
on every advertising page. 


CIRCULATION — “Hand-picked” only, giving 45,000 coverage of key men who buy and 
specify in the best rated plants in all chemical lines. Recipients qualified by titles and functions. 


PERFORMANCE — Together, CHEMICAL PROCESSING’S editorial, format and circulation 
produced 13,220 unduplicated known readers of 8 January issues. Largest study of known 
readership ever presented by a magazine in the processing industries. Send for your copy .. . 
“C.P.’s 8th ANNUAL AUDIT.” 
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Exclusive 
Display 
Advertisers 


Among six chemical magazines CHEMI- 
CAL PROCESSING had more exclusive 
advertisers than any other — 20% more 
than the “next” monthly magazine; 107% 
more than the “leading” weekly maga- 
zine; 140% more than the “second” 
weekly magazine; 500% more than the 
“third” monthly magazine; 860% more 
than the “fourth” monthly magazine. 




















CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEM. & CHEMICAL IND. & ENGR. 

PROCESSING ENGINEERING WEEK ENGR. NEWS ENGR. CHEMISTRY 

(12 issues) (13 issues) (52 issues) (52 issues) PROGRESS (12 issues) 
(12 issues) 


(; ) as Source: Research Department 
Putman Publishing Company. 


To ta i Physical count. 
Display 
Advertisers 


Among six chemical magazines 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING — 
with twelve issues — was a close 
second to the “leader’s” thirteen 
issues in number of display ad- 
vertisers; carried 63% more than 
the “leading” weekly magazine; 
69% more than the “second” 
weekly magazine; 149% more 
than the “third” monthly maga- 
zine and 222% more than the 



































«“ » ay CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL CHEMICAL IND. & ENGR. 
fourth” monthly magazine. ENGINEERING PROCESSING WEEK ENGR. NEWS ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
(13 issues) (12 issues) (52 issues) (52 issues) PROGRESS (12 issues) 
(12 issues) 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 
New York/Cleveland/Detroit/Pittsburgh/St. Louis 
Western Representative: Bob Wettstein — Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 


Publishers of: Chemical Processing/Food Processing/Food Business/Industry Power 


‘EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY’ NB P} 
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Willow-Dykes’ 4 “‘liter’’ man 


When the dust cleared. they saw it was Camillo who 
had buzzed to work in his new, supercharged Roman 
chariot. At the drop of a valve, the whole crew at 
Willow-Dykes fell prey to the foreign intrigue! 

If an industrial salesman calling on Willow-Dykes 
could get the same attention, he could afford to fill his 
own gas tank with champagne! But that kind of “at- 


tention getting” is advertising’s job...and one that 


industry leaders entrust to The Saturday Evening 


Post! They know that in the Post audience are the 
directors, planners and policy makers — along with 
the technicians and supervisors — who either make 
or influence important buying decisions. In fact, the 
Post reaches 30% more people in business than the 


3 leading news and business magazines combined! 
The Saturday Evening 
é dt Me 
& 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


—gets to 
ALL the people 








who mean business 











manufacturing market. Equipment, materials and sup- 


plies are bought to no stereotyped pattern, but under 


varying conditions and circumstances . .. and always to 
fill a need. 

Where will the next need arise? What other depart- 
ments will be affected? What plant functions will be 
called in for counsel? 


THE PLANT OPERATING GROUP is the biggest, the fastest-growing, the most important, 


To sell the manufacturing industries you must sell the PLANT OPERATING GROUP 


No one man, no magic title is your sales salvation in the 





From initiation to final purchase, many individuals get 
into the buying act . . . not always the same men nor the 
same number. But of this you can be sure . .. whoever 
they are, however many there are, they are members 
of the PLANT OPERATING GROUP, the manage- 
ment men and engineers with operating responsibilities 
for production, plant engineering and maintenance, and 


direction of people. 


the most difficult-to-get-at influence in manufacturing plant buying today 





A manufacturing plant is one in which raw materials 
are turned into finished parts or products. The manu- 
facturing industries include metalworking, textile, food, 
chemical, etc.—20 in all, as defined by the Census Bureau 
(see chart below). Not mining, transportation, construc- 
tion, hotels, utilities, or anything else. 


There are three main jobs that must be done in any 
plant, large or small, in any one of these manufacturing 
industries. Somebody has to 


1. Provide and maintain buildings, grounds 
and equipment 

















FACTORY cefines its audience 


EVERY 


This is FACTORY'’S audience 


2. Make the plant produce efficiently 
3. Manage people 


These three main jobs are made up of the 37 functions 
listed on the opposite page. The men who perform 
these 37 functions are the men of the PLANT OPERAT- 
ING GROUP ... the management men and engineers 
with operating responsibilities for production, plant en- 
gineering and maintenance, and direction of people. 


Experience shows it impossible for one man to perform 
all these functions. In most plants many people are in- 
volved. And usually each has more than one function 






FIELD OF MANUFACTURING 
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. in fact, each has many functions. Likewise, each 
function doesn’t all belong to one man very often. Re- 
sponsibilities are divided. And they are interlocked, too, 
because production affects maintenance, maintenance 
affects production, and people affect and are affected 
by both. 


Plant operating responsibility carries with it plant buy- 
ing influence ... likewise divided and interlocked among 
the many men of this same PLANT OPERATING 
GROUP. So when a plant buys, you can be sure that 
men of this group will be somewhere “in the buying act.” 


FACTORY, the only businesspaper published 
exclusively for the PLANT OPERATING 


GROUP, serves it better than any other 





Only FACTORY concentrates its circulation and edito- 
rial on the PLANT OPERATING GROUP. That’s why 
more of the group pay to get FACTORY’s _— helping 
editorial package than any other. 


Why? Because FACTORY’s editorial is designed to 
serve the complete needs of the Plant Operating Man’s 
highly interlocked job responsibilities. Each of the three 
areas of PRODUCTION, MAINTENANCE, and 
PEOPLE~and each of the 37 functions that comprise 
them!—is given regular attention. By an editorial staff 
larger by far than any in its field. Composed of men 
who from their own wide plant experience are special- 
ists in plant operation, and of men who are professionals 
in businesspaper journalism. 


Your advertising in FACTORY will help you 


PTV at mat laleir-Ceieiglalemlaleler-tig( 3.) 





To sell to manufacturing plants... 


MAKE AS MANY CONTACTS AS YOU CAN, 
AS OFTEN AS YOU CAN, ON AS MANY 
POSSIBLE PLANT BUYING INFLUENCES 
AS YOU CAN 


The most efficient means of doing this is by advertising 
in FACTORY .. . the only businesspaper edited ex- 
clusively for the PLANT OPERATING GROUP ... 
because more of these plant buying influences read 
FACTORY than any other businesspaper. 
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MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 





The 37 Plant Operating Functions 


1. — providing and MAINTAINING Buildings, Equipment and Services 


1. Building inspection and Upkeep 10. Maintenance Planning and Control 


2. Care of Yards and Yard Structures 11. Mechanical Power Transmission 

3. Plant Design and Construction 12. Protecting Plant Buildings, Grounds, 
4. Air Conditioning and Equipment 

5. Plant Communicating Systems 13. Plant Housing and Sanitation 

6. Electric Power Distribution 14. Supplying Plant Services 

7. Electric Power Utilization 15. Selection and Care of instruments and 
8. Plant Lighting Controls 

9. Equipment Inspection and Upkeep 16. Controlling Scrap, Waste, and Pollution 


Il. — developing and improving Methods essential to PRODUCTION 


17, Inventory and Storeroom Controi 23. Manufacturing Engineering and 

18. Materials Handling Technology 

19. Methods Engineering 24. Work Measurement and Standards 
20. Piant Layout 25. Production Scheduling and Control 
21. Budgeting and Cost Control 26. Production Organization and Planning 
22. Inspection and Quality Control 27. Receiving and Shipping 


Ill. — selecting and directing the PEOPLE essential to operation 


28. Plant Management Organization 33. Medical and Health Programs 
29. Employee Services and Benefits 34. Employee Attitudes and Morale 
30. Safety Engineering 35. Pay Practices 

31. Union Relations 36. Employee Training 

32. Personnel Selection and Placement 37. Supervisor Training 





EAC TORY 


A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC * ABP), 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Edited Exclusively For The PLANT OPERATING GROUP 





SPACE BUYERS’ Digest oh Lock 


CONCERNING > 


Fact No.t MARKET SERVED 


The design and manufacture of Original Equipment, 
and the design, installation and operation of systems for 
Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating, Piping, Plumb- 
ing and related services in Larce Burprncs such as 
industrial plants ... hospitals... hotels... schools... 
churches ... institutions ... theatres... gov't buildings 
... stores... office buildings ... TV studios, etc. 


Faet No.2 TYPICAL EQUIPMENT SOLD 


Air Conditioning Systems 
Air Diffusers, Grilles 
Bearings, Pillow Blocks 
Belting, Pulleys 
Blowers, Fans 
Boilers 

Burners 

Coils 

Compressors 
Condensers 
Contro!s 

Cooling Towers 
Couplings 
Dehumidifiers 
Drying Systems 
Ducts, Fittings 

Dust Collectors 
Electric Motors 
Filters 

Furnaces 

Gages 

Heat Exchangers 
Heating Surface 
Heating Systems 
Hoods, Exhaust 


Humidifiers 

Instruments 

Insulation 

Pipe and Fittings 

Pipe Benders 

Pumps 

Radiators, Convectors 

Refrigerants 

Sheet Metal 

Spray Nozzles 

Stokers 

Strainers 

Switches 

Tanks 

Tools, Hand and Power 

Traps 

Tubing 

Unit Coolers, Heaters 

Valves 

Ventilators 

Vibration Isolation 

Water Treatment Systems 

Welding Equipment 
and many others. 





—for New Buildings, as well as for mod- 
dernization, maintenance and repair. 


Fact No.3 SIZE OF MARKET 





VALUE OF EQUIPMENT 


Actual 1956 Estimated 1957 





For NEW CONSTRUCTION 
For MAINTENANCE, ETC. 


$1,699,500,000.00 
424,875,000.00 


$1,795,500,000.00 
448,875,000.00 





TOTAL 


$2,124,375,000.00 


$2,244,375,000.00 


Engineers engaged in installing or servicing, employed 
by contractors or service organizations such as public 
utilities. 

Engineers engaged in operation, employed by large 
buildings such as hotels, chain stores, hospitals, plants, 
etc. 


... in short, the average working engineer (as distinct 
from the research man or specialist) who is eager for 
usable information which he can apply in his daily work. 


Facet No.5 EDITORIAL APPEAL 


ACHA&V is edited particularly for men interested in 
results, who need a technical publication to help them 
in their daily work with information presented in a 
crisp, usable manner. ACH&V brings to them articles 
on the best current design practice .. . details on new 
equipment and materials...important news and trends 
. .. handy tables, time-saving charts, data sheets .. . 
reference sections by the best men in the field. This 
practical editorial fare appeals to the industry's top 
engineers —the specifying and buying authorities of pri- 
mary importance to ACH&V’s advertisers. 


Fact No.6 QUALITY CIRCULATION 


Continuing research not only finds the Market, it also 
pinpoints the buying influences in it. ACH&V’s circula- 
tion is then carefully developed to conform to these 
research findings ...to penetrate deeply into the Market 
with coverage of ... 


2,326 Consulting Engineers 1,173 Building Engineers 

















Fact No.4 BREAKDOWN OF COVERAGE 


ACHAvV is edited to serve the specific needs of the fol- 
lowing Engineers who are responsible for specifying 
and purchasing this vast amount of equipment: 


Engineers with equipment manufacturers engaged in 
equipment design ... also engineers engaged in systems 
design, employed by consulting engineers, architects, 
mechanical contractors, gov't agencies, industrial firms, 
and others. 


4,419 Contractors 
1,235 Gov’t Engineers 

446 Public Utilities 
2,485 Industrial Engineers 


TOTAL QUALIFIED 
CIRCULATION 


(Issue of November, 1956) 


1,452 Manufacturers 

1,280 Manufacturers’ Agents 
648 Wholesalers, Dealers 
702 Educational Inst. 


16,166 


Renewal Percentage 68.37% 


Published by The Industrial Press 
93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





HERES THE 
TIGKEI 
THAT PULLS 
3 RETURNS 


Please continue to send me ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER ( ) 023 


I have been a regular reader of the magazine for__..._=_=—_years. 
About how many other people in your department read your copy? (__. ===: 


Please indicate what other electrical.papers you receive addressed to you personally 
(it is helpful te know how much of our circulation is duplicated by other magazines). 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING Yes ( ) No( ) 
ELECTRICAL WORLD Yes ( ) No({ ) 
PUBL. UTIL, FORTNIGHTLY Yes ( ) No( ) 


1 OF WIkS 
i 0 


C 


A 
215 004920024 


> FULL TITLE___ 


Do Not Fold, Staple, or Mutilate 
(Over) IF ABOVE IMPRESSION IS 











42 215 004920026 


exeniny 40 ‘2/475 ‘pjog 10N OG 





Please Print 
NO™ OK — PLEASE CORRECT 


SALES OFFICES: 


This ticket is important to you. Here’s what it tells you: 


It says your ad in EL&P is reaching an important key man in the 

Electric Power Industry. It tells who he is — where he is — what he is. 

It carries his signature and states that he wants to receive EL&P. 

It tells how long he has been reading the magazine — how many others 

in his department read his copy — what other magazines in the field he reads. 


It contains his suggestions for editorial articles — what he would like to read. 


This card gives a case history of a reader that includes almost everything 
but his height and weight. And there is an IBM card just like it 
on file for every reader of Electric Light and Power. 


This is how EL&P controls its circulation. It demands verification 

of every person on its mailing list every year. And returns from these 
verification mailings run over 95% (Changes and additions account 

for about 5% ) — tangible proof that individual readers get the magazine — 
want the magazine — and READ it. 


If you are trying to sell the booming electric power industry — 

here is where your sales story belongs — in Electric Light and Power. 

It reaches the key men in every leading electric utility company in the country. 
The Haywood Publishing Co., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 


Om aga i/ 


Chicago 2, IIl., New York 22, Cleveland 15, Ohio, West Coast: 

6 N. Michigan Ave., New York, 1836 Euclid Ave., McDonald-Thompson, 
WHitehall 4-0868, 130 East 56th St, PRospect 1-0505, San Francisco, 
Walter J. Stevens, PLaza 1-1863 Orrin A. Eames Los Angeles, Seattle, 
G. E. Williams, W. A. Clabault, Denver, Tulsa, 

R. A. Lincicome Clark Daly Houston, Portland 





power too, takes 
> mechanical engineering | 





Hydraulic turbine testing 


Never before has the demand for power created a more widespread 

need for the expansion of power facilities—from source, through 
transmission, to utilization. Because of the many mechanical facets of the 
power field, mechanical engineers hold the fundamental role in the 

design and development of these urgently needed facilities. 


Fluid mechanics, hydraulics, metalloys, piping, instrumentation, 

are only a few of the mechanical engineering skills directly related to 
the power field. These skills, plus many others, indicate the wide scope of 
responsibility exercised by mechanical engineers throughout industry. 


In MECHANICAL ENGINEERING you reach the world’s largest audience 
composed entirely of mechanical engineers... where you influence the men 
who hold responsible positions in design and specification. Put more 
power in your product message by telling it in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


40,000 mechanical engineers are educated to specify and buy 


) Mechanical Engineering 


Published by The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, New York 
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Watch those percentages! 
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How to read a media preference study 


By Howard G. Sawyer 
Vice-President 

James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
Boston 


= Media selection is difficult 
enough without the confusion of 
statistics and interpretations thereof 
developed from so-called “reader- 
ship surveys.” Such surveys have to 
be suspect because there can only 
be one real winner in a vote for 
magazine preference, yet each pub- 
lication in a given field is usually 


Now you can tell whether a business publication is really as good as its 


‘readership surveys’ show. Just ask yourself these 22 questions . . 


able to find some way of being a 
winner, too. 

I shall here make two proposals 
for clearing up this situation. 


call them “media 
rather than 


> Number one: 
preference _ studies,” 
“readership studies.” 

I have two reasons for the change. 
e First, we should distinguish be- 
tween those studies made to indi- 
cate relative amounts of reader in- 
terest in publications and_ those 
studies made (by Starch, Readex, 


Shepard, Fosdick) to indicate read- 
ership of ads. 

@ Second, such studies as we shall 
now call “media preference studies” 
do not necessarily prove readership 
— they prove preference, and that 
preference may or may not be ma- 
terialized in actual reading and 
regular reading. 


> Number two (and this will take 
longer): either abolish the practice 
of making media preference studies 
or set up some standards which 
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media buyers can use to evaluate 
the studies in terms of their own 
specific space-buying problems. 


But I doubt that the practice will 
be abandoned. Therefore, in the 
interest of helping those who par- 
ticipate in media selection, but may 
not be sufficiently trained in re- 
search to spot “phony” research 
when it comes along, I shall ex- 
amine some of the deceits that are 
sometimes practiced — or, let us say 
kindly, some of the “errors” that are 
sometimes unwittingly committed. 

Here are a few questions to ask 
of any media preference study in 
order to uncover “gimmicks.” 


Where did the list come 
| from? 


It’s obvious that a survey made 
within a publication’s own list has 
a built-in bias. Most buyers are 
smart enough to see this, but some 
publications don’t know it. 

But surveys made on an adver- 
tiser’s list are not always without a 
similar bias. That advertiser may be 
a more logical user of the winning 
publication than your company is. 

Bias could also have been intro- 
duced into an advertiser’s survey 
by previous “merchandising” of the 
advertising—which would have the 
effect of conditioning the list to the 
publications already being used. 

Some publications are known to 
use advertisers’ lists for circulation 
building. A media preference study 
made to such an advertiser’s list 
would be likely to produce favor- 
able results for such a publication. 

Remember, too, that a manufac- 
turer’s list of prospects is often 
made up of names provided by 
salesmen — names of people nor- 
mally most accessible to salesmen. 
But one of advertising’s biggest ad- 
vantages is that it reaches inacces- 
sible and unknown buying influ- 
ences. Response from a list com- 
posed largely of purchasing agents 
would not necessarily furnish a clue 
as to the magazine preference of 
inaccessible engineers. 


Is the sample representa- 
? tive? 


An advertiser should be inter- 
ested in the results of a survey only 
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if the returns are sufficiently repre- 
sentative of either his or the publi- 
cation’s market, by size of plant, 
geographical location, job titles, etc. 

If the publication in reporting 
survey results is vague on the 
make-up of the sample, it’s well to 
be suspicious. 


Is the survey sample big 
4 enough? 


In respect to each segment of the 
sample (if it includes several groups 
— by industry, geography, or what- 
ever), there should be enough re- 
spondents to minimize the oppor- 
tunity for statistical accidents to 
occur. The smaller the sample, the 
less likely its response will be typi- 
cal of the universe. 


Is the sample really ran- 
dom? 


If it isn’t, there must be a reason 
why it isn’t, and the reason might 
be something that gives an ad- 
vantage to the party putting on the 
show. 


Could the list have been 
pre-heated? 


It’s wise to be suspicious of a 
“neutral” list — selected, say, from 
a trade directory or names of vis- 
itors to a trade show. 

Those people previously may have 
been given some special attention 
by the publication using the list: 
it may have engaged in some spe- 
cial promotion of its own to the 
names on the directory list, or it 
may have been an exhibitor at the 
trade show. 


Did all publications get an 
6 even break? 


One reprehensible trick is to list 
certain publications following the 
question, “Which of these publica- 
tions do you read?” and then leave 
room for “Others” to be filled in by 
the respondent. 

This works a mean hardship on 
the “Others.” If the admittedly top 
publication in the field were omitted 
from the checklist, it’s a good bet 
it wouldn’t get enough “write-ins” 
to earn its deserved place. 

Thus, a fourth-rater can step up 
the ladder. 








on a check-off list belong 
there? 


7 Did all the publications 


Including a lot of “dogs,” or pub- 
lications which primarily serve 
other fields, helps to make the win- 
ner look even better by comparison. 


Did the publication have 
R a special reason for the 
survey method used? 


Generally speaking, there are 
three different ways of asking the 
respondent to indicate his prefer- 


ences: (1) unaided — “write in”; 
(2) aided — check list, and (3) 
aided — reproduction of covers. 


Every publication knows which 
method gives it the advantage. 
“Write in” favors the older, well 
established publications (including 
those on the down-grade). 
“Checklist” favors the newer 
publications — including both the 
weaker ones (whose names don’t 
come quickly to mind) and the fast- 
growing ones with _ distinctive 
names. (It also favors, the experts 
say, the publications at the top and 
at the bottom of the list.) 
“Cover reproduction” favors the 
odd-shaped publications or the 
ones with an unusual cover format. 


What ‘terms’ are used in 
Q the questionnaire? 


Terminology may help or hinder 
any one publication. Wall Street 
Journal, a newsaper, would have 
a hard time competing with maga- 
zines if the question were, “What 
magazines do you read?” 

On the other hand, it might have 
an advantage if ‘business papers” 
were used, while Scientific Ameri- 
can might suffer accordingly. 

There’s also the little matter of 
the word “regularly.” Researchers 
debate the point endlessly, but 
many claim that “Which do you 
read regularly?” favors the more 
frequently issued publication. 

Do the questions ‘lead’ 
10 the respondent? 


If respondents are asked what 
they read for any given purpose — 
such as “for information on mate- 
rials handling” — they will be in- 
clined to indicate publications which 
specialize in that subject. 












1] Is the word ‘useful’ fair 
to use? 


The use of the word “useful” in- 
troduces an advantage in favor of 
the publication whose editorial ma- 
terial is primarily utilitarian: tech- 
nical, informative, “nuts and bolts” 

. and a disadvantage to the pub- 
lication whose editorial material is 
primarily “trade news” or digested 
material, yet which may be read 
as avidly and is thus as good a me- 
dium for advertising. 


| On what basis did the 
winner win? 


The same survey can produce 
more than one winner. 

If a publication loses out in re- 
spect to sheer numbers, it can often 
enough find some relationship of 
figures that will put it on top. Read- 
ers per dollar of space cost, per- 
centage of votes to circulation, se- 
lection of certain industry segments 
or job titles are a few of the ways 
by which a publication can prove it 
really won the study. 


13 Are percentages used 
because numbers would 
not look so good? 


It’s well to beware statements 
of statistics which fail to show both 
numbers and percentages. 

A publication could claim a great 
increase in performance from one 
time to another by showing a per- 
centage increase on a particularly 
bad _ base. 

Publication A in one year scores 
100; publication B scores 20. Next 
year A scores 110, B scores 25. A 


gained 10 points, B gained 5 points. 
A gained 10%; B gained 20%. 


] Were the returns frac- 
tionated? 


It is easy enough for a clever 
copywriter and chart-maker to re- 
port on a portion of the returns in 
such a way as to give the reader the 
impression that they are based on 
the whole. 

When you get into percentages of 
percentages, you're getting into sta- 
tistical quicksand. First thing you 
know, you’re buying 75% of some- 
thing that is really 25% of some- 
thing else. 


| Were all the votes tallied 
and reported on? 


One publisher has been accused 
of showing one competitor at the 
bottom of the list, by omitting 
other magazines which scored even 
worse. 


] Were the ground rules 
the same for all? 


One famous survey of recent 
times gave one classification of pub- 
lications the benefit of a checklist 
and burdened another group with 
“write-in.” 


| When was the study 
made? 


Publications have been known to 
ride the same study for years — 
or many include in “composites” 
certain old studies which came out 
well for them along with recent 
studies that didn’t come out well — 
so that “average” will look good. 


] Who proposed the sur- 
vey? 

An advertiser or an independent 
organization may have made the 
survey, but if it had been “pro- 
posed” by a publisher, the chances 
are he also proposed the method. 


| Do questions in the study 
analysis and in the ques- 
tionnaire match? 


This is a cute trick I caught a 
very reputable publisher in, and I 
hope it was carelessness on his part. 
But the change of the key word in 
the question worked out unfairly to 
the publisher’s advantage. 


2? Did the publication de- 
liberately misinterpret 
the findings? 


For example, a newspaper which 
had its biggest circulation in a race- 
track city — bigger than any com- 
petitor — promoted itself as the best 
buy for automotive advertisers and 
proving it led where the most new 
cars were purchased. The fact is, 
in places where the people live who 
come in town to buy their cars, this 
paper had relatively small circula- 
tion. 


? Is the ‘kicker’ in the small 
type? 

Some reports make big-type dis- 
tortions “honest” by explaining the 
particular qualifications in tiny type 
which it is hoped won’t be read. 


? Are results consistent 
with competitive publica- 
tions’ survey results? 


If a publication makes enough 
surveys — and particularly if the 
samples are small — sooner or later 
it will come up with a winner. Nat- 
urally, the space buyer sees only 
the winner. 

Therefore, don’t be too impressed 
by a single survey. 

Which is a good point at which 
to leave the subject: Don’t be too 
impressed by a single survey. 

In fact, don’t be impressed by any 
group of surveys, unless you’re con- 
vinced that the method gives all 
eligible publications a fair deal and 
that the lists and the questions and 
the composition of the returns are 
such that the results will be signif- 
icant in terms of your own media 
selection problem. * 
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The big spenders spend more. . 


Industry invests $440,000,000 
im business paper advertising 


= An estimated $440,000,000, $50,000,000 more than last 
year, was invested in business paper advertising space 
in 1956, according to Associated Business Publications’ 
sixth annual report on leading advertisers. 

General Electric Co. led the list, as it has in the five 
previous studies, with an investment of $4,566,000, up 
$733,000 over last year. General Motors Corp. was the 
second biggest business paper space buyer, investing 
$2,510,500. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. was third, with 
$2,146,300, and Du Pont was fourth, with $2,117,400. 

Those four also led the list, in that order, in the 1955 
ABP survey. 

The study also reveals that 275 advertisers, 61 more 
than last year, invested $175,000 or more. Collectively, 
they spent $122,666,100 or roughly 28% of the 
$440,000,000 total. 

The survey consisted of two mailings to approximate- 
ly 2,500 companies, their divisions and subsidiaries. 
Each was asked to voluntarily submit its 1956 business 
publication expenditure excluding production costs. 

Business publications were defined as those listed in 
Standard Rate & Data and respondents were asked to 
exclude advertising in the business-news magazines. 

ABP has published the complete results in a booklet 
listing 1,520 companies and their investments alpha- 
betically. These companies spent $213,846,266 which is 
48.6% of the 1956 grand total. The booklet is obtainable 
from ABP headquarters, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
at $3 a copy. 

The ABP tabulation of advertisers spending $175,000 
or more in 1956 follows. Asterisks indicate estimates. 


Business paper advertising 
investment: ’56-’55. 
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Rank Company 
1. 


1956 


General Electric Co. ....... $4,566,000 
General Motors Corp. ..... 2,510,500* 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co. ... 2,146,300* 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

Co. 2,117,400* 
American Cyanamid Co. ... 1,973,500 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 1,875,100* 
U. $. Steel Corp. ......... 1,744,000 
Union Carbide & Carbon 

Corp. 1,375,000* 
Eastman Kodak Co. 1,250,000 
Johns-Manville Corp. 1,224,200* 
Republic Steel Corp. ...... 1,193,200* 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. ..... 1,149,100* 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 

ulator Co. 1,125,600* 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 1,083,800 
Abbott Laboratories 1,061,000 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 1,058,900* 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 1,045,000 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 1,035,500* 
Ciba Pharmaceutical 

Products 1,000,000 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 1,000,000 
Merck & Co. 970,300* 
Smith, Kline & French Lab- 

oratories 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Armour & Co. 

U. S. Rubber Co. 
ee 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 

Co. 817,800 
Radio Corp. of America ... 815,700* 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 800,000 
Chrysler Corp. 799,400* 
Inland Steel Co. 797,000* 
Borg-Warner Corp. ....... 784,400* 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 775,000* 
International Harvester Co. 775,000* 
Johnson & Johnson 766,000 
American Chain & Cable .. 751,600* 
Time, Inc. 746,000 
Winthrop Stearns 745,700* 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 

Co. 718,300* 
Blaw-Knox Co. 706,000 
Link-Belt Co. 

Chesapecke & Ohio Railroad 

Co. 

Dresser Industries 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chem- 
on oo 5 48s ae a8 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Charles Pfizer & Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. . 


940,000 
923,800* 
910,900* 
900,000 
835,000 


651,200* 


1955 


$3,793,000 
2,276,100* 
1,945,900* 


1,919,700* 
1,015,000 
1,700,000 
1,617,800 


1,246,600* 
950,000 
1,109,900* 
1,081,800* 

988,900* 


1,020,500* 
785,500* 

1,011,000 
911,300* 

1,260,000 
891,100 


1,000,000 
916,800* 
835,000 


590,000 

795,000 

298,600* 
1,100,000 


222,800* 


500,000 

592,000 

589,500* 
1,075,500* 


Estimated 








Rank Company 


48. 
49. 
50. 


. Clark Equipment Co. 
« Wh Peter Gee cc cece 
. Anaconda Co. 
. The Warner & Swasey Co. . 
. American Radiator & Stand- 


. Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. . 
. Celanese Corp. of America . 
. Rohm & Haas Co. ........ 
. Worthington Corp. 
. Sperry Rand Corp. 
. Fairbanks Morse & Co. .... 
. General American Transpor- 


. Harnischfeger Corp. 
, Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
, Warner-Hudnut — Warner- 


. Texas Co. 
, Kawneer Corp. 
, American-Standard 
. National Distillers Corp. 
. Curtis Publishing Co. 
. Cities Service Co. 
. Koppers Co. 
. Carborundum Co. 
. Raytheon Mfg. Co. 
. Babcock & Wilcox Co. .... 
. Mallinckrodt Chemical 


. Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
, A. H, Robins Ces i... 2. .c ce 
. Seagram Distillers Corp. ... 
. Allen-Bradley 
. Wheeling Steel Corp. ..... 
. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ... 
. Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
. Armco Steel Corp. 
. Cessna Aircraft Co. ....... 


Owens-lillinois Glass Co. ... 
Keoehring Co. ..... cece. 
Food Machinery & Chemical 

Corp. 


. Monsanto Chemical Co. .... 
. Crucible Steel Company of 


America 


ee 


. Reynolds Metals Co. ...... 
. Sinclair Refining Co. ...... 
. Norton Co. 
. Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
. Aluminum Company of 


America 


weer ee eee 


. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
. Armstrong Cork Co. ...... 


Saree 


ard Sanitary Corp. ...... 


eee eerees 


tation Corp. 


. American Telephone & Tele- 


graph Co. 


. Crown Cork & Seal Co. .... 
. Standard Brands 
. Wagner Electric Corp. 

. American Machine & Foun- 


dry Co. 


eee ewer ewes eee 


. W. R. Grace Co. — Davison 


Chemical Co. Div. 


Chilcott Lab. Div. ...... 


eeeee 
se Os 20 ee Gre 


Works 


_ International Nickel Co. ... 
. National Lead Co. ........ 
. Halliburton Oil 


Well Ce- 


menting Co. 


Miles Laboratories 


. Procter & Gamble Co. ..... 
. Socony Mobil Oil Co. ..... 


Thompson Products Co. — 
Ramsey Corp. Div. ...... 


. Stewart-Warner Corp. 


1956 


620,000 
611,000 


610,600 
602,000 


600,000* 
600,000 
587,300* 
586,000 
582,000* 


581,000* 
577,700 
575,000 
575,000 
570,700* 
569,700 
567,000 
535,200* 


533,800* 
525,500* 
525,000 
519,100* 
500,000 
500,000 
498,600* 
496,700* 


493,600 


492,500* 
484,400* 
482,800* 
477,000 


471,000* 


468,500* 
464,700* 
464,700* 


463,700* 
461,500 
450,000 
445,600 
439,600* 
438,800 
438,700* 
437,500 
432,200 
427,500* 
425,000 


422,100* 
415,900 
415,400 


413,100* 
408,200* 
404,000 
401,900* 
401,500* 
400,000 
400,000 
393,000 
392,200* 
387,900* 
386,600* 
380,400* 
376,800* 


376,500* 
375,800* 


426,100* 


420,500* 
418,400* 
553,000 
391,700* 
425,000 
470,000 
397,600 
395,500* 


395,500* 


392,100 
385,700* 
384,400* 
369,000 


375,000 


373,000* 
370,000* 
370,800* 


369,200* 
391,300 
200,000 


340,400 
330,000 


336,100* 
393,900 
343,700 


328,900* 
325,000 
338,000* 
320,000 
319,700* 








Million-dollar advertisers 
—four more in ’56 


Rank Company 


111, 
112, 
113. 
114, 
115. 
116, 


117, 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 


124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 


128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132, 
133. 
134. 
135. 


136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


143. 
144, 


145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
155. 
156. 


Continental Can Co. 
Fard Motor Co. 
Revere Copper & Brass ... 
Ludman Corp. 
Mead Johnson & Co. ...... 
Kennecott Copper Co. (in- 
cluding Chase Brass Co.) 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. .... 
eee 
National Cash Register Co. 
Quaker Oats Co. ......... 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. 
American Brake Shoe Co. .. 
1. T. E. Circuit Breaker Co. . 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
 cheohe dc ae kaa 48 
Motorola 
National Cylinder Gas Co. . 
U. S. Plywood Corp. ...... 
General Dynamics Corp. ... 
American Motors 
O. S. Qype Ces... 05s 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bear- 
ings Corp. 
The Stanley Works ....... 
Aircraft Marine Products 
ae 
Skil Corp. 
Gulf Oil Corp. 
OID oa wake om oy ee 
Cincinnati Milling Machine 
i eee ee 
Rockwell Spring & Axle Co. 
International Business Ma- 
Gs Mira A. 8 sh Ae 
Hercules Powder Co. ...... 
Gardner-Denver Co. 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. 
Towmotor Corp. 
Cummins Engine Co. ...... 
lowa Mfg. Co. 
United Air Lines 
Crane Co. 
Cutler-Hammer 
Masonite Corp. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
Corning Glass Works 


1956 


371,900* 
371,700* 
370,000 
368,100* 
366,000 


359,300 

356,000* 
352,000 

348,800* 
347,900* 
343,300* 
342,900* 


341,700 
340,000 
334,700* 
332,000 


331,300 

329,600* 
329,100* 
327,800* 
319,400* 
318,500* 
314,000* 
314,000* 


314,000 
307,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
298,800* 
290,000 


288,000 
287,500* 


286,500 
285,000 
279,900* 
278,200* 
278,200* 
277,600* 
275,000 
275,000 
271,200 
270,700* 
270,000 
269,100* 
269,000 


1955 


296,100* 
295,900* 
330,000 

293,100* 


248,000 
249,600* 


215,800* 
523,200* 
243,000 

241,500* 
241,500* 
241,000* 
200,000 
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Rank Company 


157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 


164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 


190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 


201. 
202. 
206. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
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i eee 
American Steel Foundries .. 
Air Reduction Co. ........ 
Oakite Products ......... 
Pullman Co. 
Lincoln Engineering Co. ... 
International Telephone & 
Telegraph 
McGraw-Electric Co. ...... 
National Elec. Products Corp. 
American Can Co. ........ 
Allied Radio Corp. ....... 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. .... 
General Precision Equipment 
Allegheny Ludium Steel ... 
Cutter Laboratories 
Robertshaw-Fulton 
Whirlpool Corp. 
ay ee 
PIES. “s.s's cwcescns 
ST MRR ew iks »'n se's's @ 
Ex-coll-e Corp. .......... 
General Mills 
Frank G. Hough Co. ...... 
American Viscose Corp. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Corn Products Refining Co. . 
Jenkins Bros. 
Mueller Brass Co. ........ 
Goods Gite, Gee <.cscccas 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. ...... 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine 
PE a Pee 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Stromberg Carlson Co. .... 
Pratt & Whitney Co. ...... 
Taylor Instrument Co. ..... 
Chemstrand Corp. ........ 
Rust-Oleum Corp. ........ 
Sterling Drug 
Veeder-Root 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. ...... 
eee Ge eS io. 0 0s 4%" 
Norfolk & Western Railway 
Pe i Va ON ees os & 0% 
Dayton Rubber Co. ....... 
Gates Rubber Co. ........ 
Congoleum Nairn ........ 
erry ree ee 
The R. C. Mahon Co. ...... 
eee ee 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. .. 
Wyandotte Chemical 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
White Motor Co. ......... 
National Supply Co. ...... 
H. H. Robertson Co. ...... 
Sponge Rubber Products Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Square D Company ....... 
Tide Water Assn. Oil Co. .. 
Watworth Ce. ....cccsece 
General Foods Corp. ...... 
Carpenter Steel Co. ...... 
CNN GDS. Suh se sexes 
Grinnell Company ........ 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
PE << ose wh bbe sw oo 0 
The Master Electric Co. .... 
Chicago Tribune ......... 
Insurance Co. of N. America 


Controls 


1956 


267,800* 
267,300* 
264,800* 
260,300* 
260,100* 
260,000 





259,500* 
255,300* 
254,500* 
250,000 
250,000 
250,000 
249,500* 
245,200* 
245,000 
244,200* 
241,900* 
241,900* 
240,000 
240,000 
240,000 
239,400* 
239,300 
239,300* 
236,200* 
234,900* 
230,600* 
230,400* 
230,400* 
230,400* 
230,200* 
230,000 


225,000 
225,000 
225,000 
224,000 
223,900* 
223,100* 
222,600* 
222,200* 
221,500* 
220,000 
220,000 
220,000 
219,300* 
218,900* 
218,000* 
217,600* 
216,600* 
214,000 
213,100* 
212,100* 
209,500* 
208,600* 
208,600* 
208,500 
208,500* 
208,500* 
207,400* 
206,000* 
205,300* 
205,300* 
203,600* 
202,400* 
202,000 
202,000 
200,700* 
200,700* 
200,700* 
200,000 
200,000 


1955 
232,500* 


187,200* 


207,800* 
180,900 
207,700* 
205,000* 
203,900* 
200,200* 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
199,800* 
206,000 


250,000 


253,000* 
250,000 





























Companies spending $175,000,000 
or more—uvup 61 in ’56 


Rank Company 


228 
229 
230 
231 


232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 


237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 
243. 
244, 
245. 
246. 
247. 
248. 


249. 
250. 
251. 
252. 
253. 
254. 


255. 
256. 
257. 
258. 
259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 


265 


266. 
267. 


268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
ry B 
273. 
274. 

- Marathon Corp. .......... 


Line Materials 
National Coal Association .. 
ee a 
Texas Instrument ........ 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
ee eee 
P. R. Mallory & Co. ...... 
Armstrong Machine Works . 
Hearst Consolidated Publica- 
tions 
Co ee 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott .. 
Allen B. Dumont Laboratories 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Eimco Corp. 
New York Air Brake Co. 
Rheem Mfg. Co. ......... 
Pennsylvania Mfg. Co. 
Sprague Electric Co. ...... 
The Visking Corp. ........ 
Weston Electrical Instrument 
Corp. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. . 
Catalina 
Robbins & Meyers ....... 
Carrier Corp. 
Greenlee Bros. & Co. ..... 
Standard Outdoor Advertis- 
ere ore eee ee 
Black Sivalls & Bryson .... 
Crowell-Collier 
Lyon Metal Products ...... 
Admiral Corp. 
Hemasete Ce. ........00% 
Osborn Mfg. Co. ......... 
Waldes, Kohinoor ........ 
American Gas Association 
Textileather Corp. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
International Cellucotton 
Products 
Sangamo Electric Co. ..... 
Sylvania Electric Products 
Mls: wwe MAM es be aes 6 
Baker Raulang Co. ....... 
Foster Wheeler Corp. ..... 
American Optical Co. ..... 
Interchemical Corp. ....... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Lakeside Laboratories 
Butler Mfg. Co. 


ee 


1956 


200,000* 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
199,700 
198,300* 
198,000* 
197,600* 


188,200 
187,900 
187,800* 
186,900 
186,600* 
185,600 


185,500* 
185,000 

184,300* 
184,300* 
182,200* 
181,800* 
181,800* 
181,000 

180,900* 
180,500* 
180,100* 


180,100* 
180,000 


180,000 
179,700* 
179,000 
178,600* 
177,700* 
177,600 
175,800* 
175,200* 


1955 


232,000 


352,500* 






Exclusive report 


How the ABP winners won 


TOWING + TRANSPORTATION 





Among the most coveted advertising awards are those given by the Asso- 
ciated Business Publications to honor the year’s “best business publication 
advertising campaigns.” In the 15th edition of this annual competition, 
dramatic illustration seems to be the keynote of the six top industrial 
winners. But illustrations alone do not make an ad. And on this page 
and the following pages, the winners themselves tell the thinking behind 
their winning campaigns-——and why, in their opinion, their ads won. Here 
is a textbook, in miniature, on industrial advertising. 


VIA HELICOPTER 





Aerial photographs 
give McAllister 
ads drama, realism 


By Gerard McAllister . 
McAllister Bros., New York 


Vice-President, 


® In planning the 1956 advertising 
program with our agency, Goold & 
Tierney, New York, we set our 
sights on three targets which the 
campaign had to achieve: 


1. Reach our limited and highly se- 
lective audience with the story of 
McAllister’s ability in handling all 
types of maritime jobs. 


2. Dramatically show our fleet in 
action doing all these jobs. 


3. Make the name McAllister and 
its identifying smokestack, a symbol 
of the utmost in dependable, eco- 
nomical and personalized service in 
all phases of our operations. 


We decided the format of our ads 
should be one featuring a dominant 
illustration in color, brief exposition 
copy with dynamic headlines. We 
were convinced that run-of-the- 
mill shots of our operations could 
never capture an audience, so we 
decided wherever possible to photo- 
graph scenes of daring and dra- 


Yes, here's one for your log —- McAllister tugs on one of 
the most demanding towing missions on record. 

The scene above shows a steel span 250’ long, 80’ high and 
weighing 900 tons being towed from the construction 
yard at Haverstraw, N. Y. to the site of the New York 
Thruway Bridge over the Hudson at Tarrytown, N. Y. 


PORT OF NEW YORK OFFICE: 
19 Rector Street © Telephone BOwling Green 9.3200 
PORT OF NORFOLK OFFICE: 
~ 409 Duke Street 
w Telephone: MAdison 2-162! 
% <* —s PORT :~«OF PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
“ance ?. F. Martin, ine., 139 South Third Street 
Telephone: \Ombord 3.4279 








Dramatic . 


as in the signature. 


. Striking ads like this one won McAllister an ABP first award for ‘‘adver- 
tising of services and public relations advertising.’’ Second color was used to highlight 
company name and the smokestack trade-mark—on the tugs in the illustration as well 


matic realism—operations packed 
with unique visual appeal. 

We soon discovered that the kind 
of shots we wanted could only be 
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says Joseph Lacey, 
Supt. of Machine Shops 
USS Homestead 


Forgings Diwision 


b 


as ingot size and design 
percentage of metal Joss 
the open die press 


ast be done in th 





“This forging lost 33 tons along 


ats. This is 


‘ough =machining-— fast 


ty Forging. A liberal, non-penny 


s needed, and that's what yc 


the way” 


USS QUALITY FORGINGS 


es Steel. Why not write for a free cop 


vat describes USS Qual 
d booklet requests to 


heavy machinery parts 


carbon, alloy, stainless 


forged steel rolls and back-up roll sleeves 
electrical and water wheel shafts 


specialty forgings of all types 


am Pe UNITED STATES STEEL 








Personality plus . 


winning campaign a standout. Ads were personalized with the 
pictures of the men in charge of the operations shown in 


done by air, so we chartered a heli- 
copter and commissioned a photog- 
rapher. The results were spectac- 
ular, as seen in the over-all cam- 
paign. One of the ads in the winning 
series will serve to illustrate the 
point. On this we flew up the Hud- 
son to where our tugs were ma- 
neuvering into position one of the 
gigantic steel spans for the Thruway 
Bridge at Tarrytown. Here was an 
operation requiring the utmost in 
skill, split-second timing and pre- 
cision navigation. We got the pic- 
ture and are proud that it turned 
out to be one of the most dramatic 
of the entire campaign. 

During and since the campaign, 
our business has increased and ex- 
panded. We have strong evidence 
that our advertising made a domi- 
nant contribution toward this 
growth. McAllister today is one of 
the most diversified organizations 
in the lighterage, towage and ma- 
rine transportation industry. % 


/ 
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. Big, full-color pictures made U. S. Steel's 


FOR U. S. STEEL 





‘Big picture’ ads 
boost both Starch 
scores and sales 


By E. F. Brown. . 


United States Steel Corp. 


Industrial Advertising, 
Pittsburgh 

#® A “big picture” technique in 
four-color spreads was used in 
United States Steel’s ABP award- 
winning campaign to attract high 
readership and to tell of the great 
care taken in manufacturing the 
product. 

By telling an honest, factual story 
of the highly trained USS men and 
the equipment they use, we tried to 
show exactly how we produce high 
quality forgings for practically any 
application. 

To determine readership scores, 
Starch ratings were compiled during 
the year from the ads that appeared 


the illustrations. The USS forgings campaign was honored as 
“best advertising of component parts and materials. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn is the agency. 


u“ 


in Steel. Here are some of the high- 
lights: 


> In six out of seven insertions, the 
USS forgings ads were first in 
“noted” and “seen-associated” rat- 
ings, compared with other ads in the 
publication. The seventh insertion 
rated second in the two categories. 
The USS ads usually scored be- 
tween 55% and 65% “noted” and 
“seen-associated.” 


> “Read-most” scores were unusual. 
Although the copy is usually very 
long, six of the seven insertions 
scored first or second in “read- 
most” ratings and usually ranged 
between 20% and 30%. 


> Despite a 34-day steel strike, 
which did not affect several com- 
petitors, USS forgings orders in 
1956 were up 6.5% over 1955, and 
shipments were up 26%. 

Sales results were gratifying in 
1956. But we believe our primary 
objective was getting people to see 











YOU CANT HARDLY DO IT WRONG! 








TIGERBRAZE 


SIGNAL BONDS 
ARE THE EASIEST TO INSTALL RIGHT 
OF ANY BOND YOU'VE EVER SEEN 


Bonding with new Ticerseaze Signal Bonds is practically foolproof. You don’t have to 
drill. You don’t need a skilled welder. Just squeeze the trigger of the lightweight braz- 
ing gun. When the bond is properly fastened, the current shuts off. Another couple of sec- 
onds and the second terminal is brazed securely and permanently to the rai). 

You can’t go wrong, because the important brazing is automatically controlled. It 
brazes the strand, as well ar the terminal, direct to the rail. There is no dependence on 
mechanica! connections. 

Ticersraze Bonds cost less to install because they can be installed faster, with 
smaller crews. They can be installed in any weather They assure low resistance for the 
entire life of the rail. 

Get a demonstration. See how Ticersraze can cut vour bonding costs. Call or write 











_@_uss TIGERBRAZE sicnat sonps 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBIA. GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAM FRANCISCO, PACIFIC COAST BISTRIEUTORS - TENNESSEE (OAL & serercong FAIRFIELD, ALA penal DisteiouToRs 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, MEW YORE 




































Topsy-turvy . . Upside-down, ungrammatical tiger won ABP 
award for American Steel & Wire Div. of U. S. Steel. Ad used 
second color (orange, of course) on the tiger and at the brazing 











In summary, we believe the tech- 
niques used in this series of ads 
helped them play an effective and 
supporting role in the sale of the 
product—which is the prime ob- 
jective in any industrial advertising 
campaign. # 


and read our ads, so that we could 
convey our story of how and why 
we can produce a_ high-quality 
product. Starch scores indicate we 
attained that goal. In fact, the high- 
est “noted” score of the Starch 
studies made during the year was 
not only the highest ever recorded 
for a U. S. Steel ad, but also the 
highest ever observed in Steel. 

Use of the unusually dramatic 
color photographs—which were 
made by several of the country’s 
top industrial photographers—paid 
off in reader interest, too. We re- 
ceived a surprising number of re- 
quests for color reproductions of the 
photographs, to be used for framing. 

In order to utilize whatever rec- 
ognition value had been developed 
in past years on the use of the USS 
symbol in all our advertising, both 


ADEPT & AGILE 





Tiger demonstrates 
American Steel’s 
big selling point 


By O. B. Stauffer . . 
American Steel & Wire Div., 
Steel Corp., Cleveland 


Advertising Manager 
United States 


= American Steel & Wire is for- 
tunate to have the help of an ex- 


gun’s point of contact with the rail. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, won first in 
and service equipment advertising’’ category. 


trade and consumer, we displayed 
the trade-mark prominently in our 
forgings campaign both in the copy 
and in the logotype. 





ceptionally adept and agile identify- 
ing tiger to point out our rail bond’s 
advantages. 

The tiger’s use in this series was 











Campaign, handled by 
“‘maintenance 











really threefold from an advertising 
standpoint, with one major purpose 
and two minor ones. First, we 
wanted to dramatize one of the 
major advantages of this bonding 
system—ease of application. The 
second purpose was to familiarize 
buyers of signal bonds with our 
trade name, “Tigerbraze.” And then 
we sought to encourage railroad 











men to have a personal demonstra- 


tion of the bonding system on their 






railroads. 






We gave our versatile tiger a free 





hand in telling our story. Like any 





uninhibited animal, he naturally did 






the unexpected. We found him up- 
side down in the ad declaring (in 






reference to the installation of our 
“You can’t hardly do 
it wrong!” And, of course, he’s right. 





signal bonds), 







Ease of application is the major 
He got our story 
across to railroad men and helped 






selling point. 










arrange demonstrations. 
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Vina-Lux vinyl-asbestos tile makes a perfect flooring background 
for school areas. Soft, light-reflecting colors, attractive but 

not distracting. suggest new and interesting design 

techmiques that will make your school interiors more effective 
And Vina-Lux makes light of maintenance, too — doesn't 

take muddy tracks, grease or chalk dust seriously, and its smooth, 
tightly-textured surface keeps that fresher, cloaner look 

for years without the need of wax. When your problem is school 
flooring, you'll discover new designing freedom in 

Vina-Lux. Write for information, samples and color chart 
Pattern shown Kodiak 


AZROCK PRODUCTS DIVISION - 








Schoolrooms Are tin For Brighter Days 


wine eta ee 


MLA FLOORS 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. 


553 Frost Bonk Building * Son Antonio, Texas * Moker: of Vino-lux * 





Azrock * Dvraco * Azphiex 















For busy men . 


Careful consideration was given 
to the preparation of the ad. A good 
strong headline in a_ teaser-type 
flavor was used, but tied in so that 
the statement could be readily un- 
derstood because of the close alli- 
ance with the brand name and ap- 
plication picture. The appropriate 
white space und large type, we felt, 
made reading time of the ad neg- 
ligible, yet gave a strong story. # 


CLEAN LOOK 





To-the-point ads 
boost Azrock sales 
to architects 20% 


By J. C. Vynalek . . Advertising & Sales 
Promotion Manager, Azrock Floor Prod 
*ts Div., Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co., San 


Antonio. Tex 
Antoni lex 


# Architects are busy men with 
little time for analyzing exactly 
what an ad is trying to “sell.” At a 
glance, they had to be told that 
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. Simple layout, straight to the point copy won 
Azrock an ABP first award for “‘best advertising of construc- 
tion materials and basic structural materials.’ 


Convincing . 
won Clark an ABP award for best operating machinery ads. 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed is the agency. 


Vina-Lux reinforced vinyl was a 
top quality floor tile ideally suited 
to many architect-designed build- 
ings. 

Of utmost importance was a dis- 
tinctive format to establish brand 
identity and eliminate possible con- 
fusion with competitive products 
also advertised nationally and for a 
much longer time. 

For each ad in the campaign, a 
full color reproduction of a Vina- 
Lux tile floor served as the colorful 
and dramatic focal point. Superim- 
posed on the floor was a line draw- 
ing of furniture or equipment which 
quickly suggested possible applica- 
tion of the product. Brief copy high- 
lighted the advantages of Vina-Lux 
and offered the help of a qualified 
representative. 

Generally, our objective was to 
advance the position of Azrock 
Floor Products in the architectural 
field, and particularly to get Vina- 
Lux included in more architectural 
specifications by making it more fa- 
miliar to the men who specify floor- 
ing materials. 


One Michigen replaces two crawlers and grader... 
Clean-up costs threatened profits untii Calif. 
contractor bought this 2', yd. Michigan 






d yd. Michigan 
Shovel. When they saw, they bought 


Tough specifications 
To keep trafh ng, State specii- Michigan 


asta ljmileof replaces crawlers 














Kirby-Erwood switched work from one How to cut costs 
st he highway to the other. Scill, it Kirby. Erwood's Michigan does more 
n necessary to work alternate chan help them meet job specifications 
he highway because of timing —_i¢ curs many dollars of expense from 
as utilities were moved this $612,000 freeway project. By han 
There was excess excavation as each ding clean-up work efficiently, the 
on was temporarily and permanent- Michigan prevents this expense item 

be from eating into job profits 
With Clark torque converter, power 

shift eran 





axles standard on all models, Michigans 
deliver more usable power, traction and 
speed than any machine of this type. If 
you're willing 62 be convinced that this 
machine is in a class by itself, do what 
Kirby-Erwood did; as for a demonstra 
The Mx tion. You name the job! 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
c Machinery Division 
24 stone Rood 

Benton Harbor 22, Michigan 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 








Case histories showing superiority in action 


A 20% increase in Vina-Lux 
sales, traceable to architect-de- 
signed commercial and institutional 
buildings, is evidence that Vina-Lux 
is being included in an increasing 
number of architectural specifica- 
tions, and attests to the effectiveness 
of the campaign. 

I believe this campaign won be- 
cause the ads were clean, unusual, 
to-the-point. * 


GOOD CASE HISTORIES 





Sales jump 55% 
as Clark ads show 
why to buy 


By C. G. Kennedy . . Advertising Man- 
ager, Construction Machinery Div., Clark 
Equipment Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


s “Case history” was the key to 
this campaign, aimed at building 
broader recognition and higher sales 
for Clark’s tractor shovels. But we 
make a very tough distinction be- 





















A New Look at Rosin Amine Through the Camera’s Eye 








(one of a series) 





Wetting Agent 


exampce: Fiber Treatment 













This series of microphotographs shows a thirsty fiber. Treated with Polyrad*—a Rosin 
Amine D* derivative—the fiber at left absorbs a drop of water in a matter of seconds; the 
untreated fiber on the right still resists wetting. Treating the fiber with an aqueous solution 
of Polyrad, followed by air-drying, has resulted in the phenomenon of re-wetting—or 
“wicking action.” RAD derivatives also show substantive adsorption to cellulosic materials, 
another property that enhances their wetting ability in fiber processing. 

Surface-active Polyrad is nonionic in alkaline media and cationic in acidic media. Its 
properties of detergency, reduction of surface and interfacial tension suggest other applica 
tions in fiber processing as scouring agents, dye assistants, softeners, antistatic and de 
lustering agents. ‘These surface-active properties also make RAD derivatives useful in 












other fields as solubilizers, dispersing agents, and 
emulsifiers. 
In addition, RAD adsorbs to metallic and siliceous \ A, 


building blocks may hold the-answer. We'll be giad 
to send you detailed technical data 


932 Market St., Wilmington 99, Det. 





Therion trademark, 


surfaces, and also controls microbiological organisms 
‘The amine derivatives are available in oil-soluble, \_ A meRcures 
water-soluble, and acid-soluble types. 

myer tecs sperma poten, han nie (a 


Stretratives 


Pine Chemicals Dwision, Naval Stores Department 
4 HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 





















Well read . . Dramatic microphotographs help Hercules win 
award for “‘best advertising of primory materials.’’ Ad 


tween a good case history and just 
an ordinary case history. 

Our main sales argument—one 
our salesmen are using—is_ that 
Clark’s “Michigan” tractor shovel 
will handle jobs that are too tough 
for other rubber-tired machines to 
handle. 

We saw no merit in running a 
case history unless it proved this 
basic point. We don’t think you sell 
anything when you merely show 
“product-in-use’— product supe- 
riority in action is something else 
again! 

We put everybody from advertis- 
ing agency men to district salesmen 
to work getting these stories, con- 
centrating on getting the case his- 
tories in the field and in the user’s 
language. 

We used editorial treatment in 
the ads, playing headlines straight 
at customer benefit. Construction 
men are interested in our case his- 
tories, so we need no gimmicks to 
get them to read. 

Here are the results—sales in- 
crease 55%, readership ratings 








doubled, product preference rating 
doubled and sales traceable to space 
advertising amounted to $1,029,200. 


PHOTOS DO IT 





Ads show chemicals 
in action, find new 
uses for product 


By J. Whitford Dolson . . Division Manager, 
Product Advertising, Hercules Powder C 
Wilmington, Del. 
= It’s always difficult—and gen- 
erally unfair—to single out one par- 
ticular reason for the success of any 
advertising campaign. In the case of 
this series, certainly the close co- 
operation among our agency, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, the Hercules ad- 
vertising department and the com- 
pany’s sales and research staff had 
much to do with its success. 
However, Bernard Hoffman, who 
took the dramatic microphotographs 
for the series, must be singled out 








scored highest Readex rating ever recorded in Chemical Week 
Photos were by Bernard Hoffman 






for special mention. It was his as- 
signment to photograph chemical 
properties “in action.” And his abil- 
ity to put a sense of motion into 
still photography gave the ads un- 
usual eye-appeal. 

Purpose of the campaign was to 
interest research chemists in the 
useful properties of Hercules rosin 
amine and thus develop new uses 
for the chemical. Consistently high 
Readex scores show the ads at- 
tained that objective. 

Since the campaign began in early 
1956, sales of the rosin amines have 
increased about 30%. And the sales 
manager for the product credits the 
campaign with “creating a new en- 
thusiasm among our sales force and 
customers alike.” 

Other results of the campaign are 
that about 100 companies are work- 
ing independently with the rosin 
amines in their laboratories, and 
Hercules researchers are working in 
their own laboratory in close co- 
operation with two of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers, whose inter- 
est was stimulated by the series. = 
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Three 
Survey 
Methods 


How to find the right combination 


By Albert W. Chapple 
Marketing Research 
Perkin-Elmer Corp. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


= Of the various methods for col- 
lecting data for a marketing re- 
search study, the techniques most 
widely used are mail, personal and 
telephone surveys. Mail surveys 
have long been popular, sometimes 
to the point of abuse on the part 
of researchers and immunity on the 
part of recipients. 

Personal interviews are often the 
most rewarding in producing de- 
tailed information, although they 
have a number of disadvantages. 
Telephone surveys have not been 
as generally accepted as the other 
two, but are advantageous in cer- 
tain situations. 

Most of the writing and talking 
about these means of collecting data 
has been centered on solving prob- 
lems concerning consumer products 
and services. Here, we will consider 
the application of these three meth- 
ods to industrial or institutional 
marketing research. 
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Personal interviews . . telephone surveys . . mail questionnaires. These 


are the tools of the market research man. The question is, when 


should you use them . . and why? This article gives the answers. 


The choice of any research meth- 
od is dependent on several factors, 
the most important of which are: 
1. The nature of the problem. 

2. The kind and accuracy of the 
information desired. 
3. The number of available dollars. 
4. Pressures of time. 

The size and nature of the sample 
will be controlled by these factors 
and by the availability and ap- 
proachability of the people to be 
surveyed. Whether judgment (in 
which the researcher uses his own 
best judgment in picking what he 
deems is a representative sample) 
or probability (in which members 
of the sample are selected by chance 
in order to eliminate any possibility 
of bias) sampling techniques are 
used, all of these elements must 
be reviewed before choosing the ap- 
propriate collecting techniques. 

Before discussing the applicabili- 
ty of varying survey methods to 
industrial marketing research 
problems, let’s consider a few of the 
basic differences between consumer 
and industrial groups which affect 
the choice of method to be used 


for collecting the required data. 


Differences of universe .. The 
industrial marketing researcher is 
perhaps more fortunate than his 
counterpart in the consumer field 
in that he is often able to define and 
detail the universe of interest more 
precisely. He may wish to contact 
certain professional groups, particu- 
lar industries or plants of given 
size. 

Many times the frame (list of 
contacts to be made) may be built 
from existing membership rosters, 
plant censuses or the like. General- 
ly, the industrial surveyor will be 
working with smaller frames than 
are common in consumer research. 

Often total samples will be in the 
hundreds rather than in the thou- 
sands. Sometimes the universe will 
be concentrated in one region of 
the country, as, for example, with 
the rubber industry. All of these 
factors enable the researcher better 
to define and to detail the problem 
at hand through the use of second- 
ary sources of information before 
doing any field work. 








for industrial market research 


Differences in informants . . The 
people to whom the industrial mar- 
keter may put his questions are 
just as subject to individual biases 
and whims as are those of any pop- 
ulation. Generally, however, they 
will be sophisticated in their indi- 
vidual fields of work. They will 
have been selected for canvas by 
the market researcher because of 
their supposed specific knowledge 
pertaining to the current study. 
Technical or semi-technical ques- 
tions may be asked with a good 
chance of securing helpful informa- 
tion. 

The buying motives of companies 
or institutions in the industrial field 
are predominantly rational rather 
than emotional, hence respondents’ 
answers are usually freer of per- 
sonal bias when factual rather than 
opinion questions are asked. 

Besides these and other group 
and individual differences there are 
certain distinctions in survey tech- 
niques. Perhaps the most significant 
difference between consumer and 
industrial data collecting methods 
is that judgment or quota samples 
are more widely used in research- 
ing industrial or institutional popu- 
lations than are probability sam- 
pling methods. This has been so, 
partly because of researchers’ ig- 
norance of suitable statistical tech- 
niques, and partly because there 


are fewer opportunities to apply 
probability methods. 

The nature of the industrial study 
is often such that qualitative rather 
than quantitative information is 
sought. Here, probability sampling 
is less helpful. Also, when the sites 
or people to be contacted are few 
in number, it is usually better to 
use a judgment sample. 


No gimmicks, please . . Some 
other difficulties may be noted. It 
may be easier for the industrial 
marketing researcher to get re- 
spondents to answer a lengthy se- 
ries of questions than to obtain 
similar detail from consumers. Con- 
trary to consumer research practice, 
it does not behoove the surveyor to 
employ gifts or gimmicks to elicit 
response from industrial personnel. 

Sometimes one can re-survey in- 
dividuals if certain industry groups 
in two studies happen to overlap, 
without the problems incurred in 
setting up a panel. 

Lastly, in industrial market sur- 
veys usually fewer field workers 
are needed to complete a particular 
study than in consumer research. 
Even for personal interview sur- 
veys, the total number of contacts 
will generally be fewer in the in- 
dustrial field. Usually, however, the 
industrial interviewer must be well 
versed in all phases of the mar- 


keting problem which faces him. 


A survey for a survey .. The 
criteria for the selection of any 
single method or a combination of 
the data collecting methods under 
consideration will vary from survey 
to survey. It is often necessary to 
obtain initial information from the 
field before proceeding with an in- 
dustrial market study and some- 
times even before selecting the 
method of approach. 

The best and surest way to get 
this preliminary information is by 
personal interview at a_ limited 
number of sites. This is essentially 
the same as an informal investiga- 
tion in the consumer field, except 
that the problem parameters (the 
characteristics which you are trying 
to find) are generally less well de- 
fined at the start. The worker may 
need information to define the uni- 
verse to be studied, as in the case 
of a new product with unknown 
potential in various markets. The 
cost is insignificant compared to the 
detailed material which may be 
garnered and which will be of great 
assistance in guiding further work. 

When the market researcher has 
gathered enough preliminary data, 
he may decide to do one of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Proceed with a mail, personal or 
telephone survey. 
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2. Choose some combination of 
these methods. 

3. Decide not to survey at all. 
(This is an important alternative, 
often overlooked under pressure of 
survey requests.) 

In industrial marketing there are 
many occasions when a combination 
of methods will be desirable. One 
possible approach to the problem 
is to determine whether the infor- 
mation desired is primarily quanti- 
tative or qualitative. 

If you want qualitative informa- 
tion, it may be best to choose the 
personal approach or a combina- 
tion of personal and telephone in- 
terviews. Sometimes a limited num- 
ber of interviews will present 
enough inter-related data on which 
to report. 

On the other hand, if numerical 
data are sought, the mail approach 
may be selected on grounds of econ- 
omy, time, simplicity and effective 
distribution. For example, a mail 
survey might be used to determine 
the percent of total U.S. purchasers 
of a certain type of equipment. 

The mail technique can form the 
basis for a sound industrial market 
research job if it is correctly de- 
signed, well timed, well adminis- 
tered and, most important, supple- 
mented by adequate follow-up of 
non-respondents. The _ industrial 
marketing researcher must usually 
start with at least a few personal 
interviews. Then, the less expen- 
sive mailing technique may be used 
for collecting most of the data. Fol- 
low-up may be made by mail, or. by 
a combination of personal and tele- 
phone interviews. In this sense, the 
mail survey forms the middle por- 
tion of the market study. 


Follow up without fail . . The 
quality of the mail survey will de- 
pend in large part on contacting 
the right people. This is true of any 
method for collecting data, but it is 
especially important in mail sur- 
veys. This means an_ up-to-date 
mailing list and proper design of 
the questionnaire and accompany- 
ing forms (letter, envelopes, etc.). 
Most important, however, is the fol- 
lowing up of non-respondents by 
one means or another. 

A second mailing is often used. 
If there is still a serious question 
of bias due to non-response, addi- 
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How to do a combined method survey 
(Total sample to be surveyed: 200) 





Total respondents 


Interviewed in person for pre- -test data 


Response from first mailing (to 180 persons) 


Response from second mailing (to 125 persons) 


Follow- -up through personal interviews. 





Non-delivered questionnaires: 





10; non respondents: 40 








tional mailings may be made. Per- 
haps a personal note will help bring 
in returns. If time and money per- 
mit, one may wish to supplement 
the body of information collected 
by mail with personal and/or tele- 
phone interviews. The important 
thing is not to ignore large num- 
bers of non-respondents. 

Let’s take a hypothetical market 
study. Suppose it had been deter- 
mined that a 20% sample of a total 
population of 1,000 plants would 
yield sufficient accuracy. Then the 
results of a combined-method sur- 
vey might be shown as in the ac- 
companying table. 

In the example, all three methods 
of providing data have been used 
with several attempts to increase 
response, resulting in 150 usable 
replies and interviews, or 75% of 
the original sample of 200. The in- 
vestigator would at this point de- 
termine whether any further effort 
would be warranted or whether 
these results would suffice. 

In following up non-respondents 
the total group might be divided 
geographically. Local sites might be 
contacted in person. Telephone in- 
terviews could be used to reach dis- 
tant non-respondents. 

If the data are well suited to sta- 
tistical analysis, a somewhat differ- 
ent approach might be permissible. 
Perhaps one in two, three or four 
of the non-respondents could be at- 
tacked and the resulting informa- 
tion expanded to account for this 
group. 

If the budget allows the entire 
survey to be made by means of 
there will, of 


personal interview, 


course, be practically no problem 


of non-response. There is always 
the necessity for contacting a suf- 
ficient number of appropriate sites. 
If the telephone method is used ex- 
clusively, the non-response problem 
is usually minor. Use of the tele- 
phone enables the market research- 
er to get to the more influential and 
more knowledgeable people in in- 
dustrial offices or plants. 


Blaze your own trail . . Many 
times the marketing researcher will 
find no established patterns to fol- 
low when digging for facts on in- 
dustrial products or markets. In- 
genuity and experience in choosing 
the best method for collecting data 
will continue to be of prime im- 
portance. 

There is plenty of room for im- 
provement in industrial marketing 
research. There are some _ indica- 
tions that techniques such as prob- 
ability sampling are finding wider 
acceptance in the industrial field. 
On the other hand, the research 
department of one of the major 
industrial publishing houses con- 
siders it unnecessary to follow up 
non-response to industrial mail sur- 
veys bringing in average returns of 
15%. 

Regardless of the techniques em- 
ployed, the important consideration 
is for the industrial marketing re- 
searcher to know where he is going 
when planning a survey, and where 
he has been afterward. The selec- 
tion of data collecting methods is 
but one facet of the research prob- 
lem. Choosing the most appropriate 
method or combination of survey 
methods will give the market re- 
search man a sound base from 
which to proceed. . 
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Changing company name 
brings problems, profit 


By George T. Dexter 
Executive Vice President 
Puget Sound Fabricators 
Seattle, Wash. 


= When a business has outgrown a 
name, there’s only one thing to do: 
change the name. That’s what 
Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works 
did. 

The decision to give up a name 
with which a company has lived 
and grown through 55 years does 
not come easily. Nor is it a simple 
task. There are hundreds of details 
that have to be attended to, ranging 
from a new name on the front door 
to an attachment on every insur- 
ance policy. But for us, the change 


Pegged as a hole-in-the-wall operation by its old name, 


this company picked a new name, promoted it hard 


and now is watching the new business roll in. 


has been a key part of a new sales 
and advertising program that could 
not have been undertaken under 
our old name. 

Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works 
began, as the name implies, as a 
sheet metal fabricator. That was in 
1900. Through the years as the West 
has grown and as new industrial 
plants have come into this region, 
the character of our business has 
changed. More and more we ex- 
panded into heavier fabrication, in- 
to the manufacture of special-pur- 
pose tanks and vessels used in 
brewing, chemical processing, min- 
ing, pulp and paper making, pe- 
troleum processing and other in- 
dustries of the Far West. We work 


with steel plate and alloys up to 
an inch in thickness. We do custom 
fabrication. And we serve a widen- 
ing area, far beyond the Seattle 
zone which originally provided our 
entire business. 


No hole-in-the-wall . . To our 
old friends and customers, the name 
didn’t matter. They knew us and 
the kind of jobs we can do. But to 
prospective new customers, the 
name limited us, hurt us. “Sheet 
metal works” sounded like some 
hole-in-the-wall on a back street— 
some outfit that had set up shop 
with tin snips and not much more. 
There was nothing to suggest the 
special purpose equipment nor the 
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skills in our organization of 160 em- 
ployes nor was there any suggestion 
of our size, whereas we gross $2,- 
500,000 a year. 


Just as an indication of how far 


we had outgrown our name, only 
14% of our volume in the last year 
was in sheet metal. The rest was in 
heavier plate fabrication. 

If you can reach your customers 
frequently enough, you can _ live 
with a limiting name. But as our 
sphere expanded, as we sold jobs 
farther and farther from our plant, 
we just couldn’t make the rounds 
as often as we should. We saw too 
many instances where because of 
the name we were losing business. 

As an example, a large California 
engineering firm handles a number 
of jobs in the Pacific Northwest — 
our area. At various times the firm 
has bought our products. But this 
company has nearly 30 men on its 
purchasing staff. It became phys- 
ically impossible for us to see and 
talk with each of those 30 men on 
any regular basis. A job came up at 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
facilities at Arco, Ida. It was a job 
we wanted to bid on, but the engi- 
neering firm which was handling 
this job did not come to us. I 
asked why, and was told, “George, 
I never thought of you because this 
isn’t a sheet metal job.” 

If this man had stopped to think 
he would have known we could 
handle the job, but he was busy and 
it was apparent that in my sales 
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What's in a name change? . 


CUSTOM 
FABRICATING 
DATA- Request 


New Brochure R-56 


facilities and services 

be of value to purchasing, 

procurement and engineering personnel when planning the 
custom fabrication of... 


ALLOY VESSELS 


to meet specialized plant equipment 
requirements of your business 


Send blueprints for prompt quotation 
on your next job 
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Craftsmen in steel plate and alloys up to 1” 


The logical thing Name _ change 
made national campaign of ads like 
this logical and worth while. 


calls I had not put the idea across. 
Our name was hurting us. It did 
not give a prospective customer a 
fair picture of what we did. 


Millstone monicker . . Time and 
again examples like this came up, 
particularly with eastern com- 
panies that were building branch 
plants in the West but were han- 
dling the engineering and purchas- 
ing in the East. In such cases, we 
really had to sell ourselves. And it 
was a tough job. Our name had be- 


. Letterheads, shipping labels and tags, invoice forms, 


match books and business cards ail had to be re-designed for new name. 
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come a millstone around our neck. 

Once we had come to this con- 
clusion, we were ready for the 
change. But we obviously wanted 
to make the transition without los- 
ing the value that had grown up 
with our old name during 55 years. 
In the trade the company was 
known not as “Puget Sound Sheet 
Metal Works,” but was commonly 
called, simply, “Puget Sound.” An 
engineer would say, “Call Puget 
Sound to get a price on that job.” 
The additional “Sheet Metal 
Works” was too much of a mouth- 
ful. For this reason, we felt that we 
had to continue with “Puget Sound” 
in the new name, although if we 
were starting a brand new com- 
pany, I'd personally vote against a 
geographical connotaticn in the 
name. 

Once we had retained the words 
“Puget Sound” in the name, we 
wanted to suggest what we do, and 
then stop the name at that point to 
keep it short. We considered just 
leaving the word “Sheet” out to 
make the name “Puget Sound Metal 
Works,” but that was still long and 
it also restricted us to metal. As we 
expand and diversify, that might be 
too limiting. 

We finally selected the name, 
Puget Sound Fabricators, Inc. This 
tells people that we build — we 
fabricate. It does not limit us to any 
material. We are free to go into 
wood products or plastics. Our fu- 
ture is open as far as the name 


goes. 


The changeover .. Having de- 
cided to change the name, we felt 
we should make a complete change 
and to use the new name as a 
springboard for advertising and 
promotion. Working with our ad- 
vertising agency, the David Pollock 
Agency, Seattle, we redesigned 
letterheads, billheads, shipping tags, 
business cards for salesmen, quota- 
tion sheets, and every piece of 
printed material that went out from 
our office. 

As a description of the company, 
we adopted the line, “Craftsmen in 
Metals,” which we use on virtually 
all printed material. We also 
adopted an insignia, the three 
letters, “P”, “S” and “F” forming 
three blocks in a tight square, and 
the words, “since 1900” in the 











fourth block that completes the 
square. We use the insignia in two 
colors on all printed material. It 
is our trade-mark; it carries the 
initials of the new name, and yet 
ties back to the old with the words, 
“since 1900.” 

The new name, the slogan and the 
insignia appear even on such small 
items as matchbooks. Here the face 
carries the new trade-mark and the 
words, “Craftsmen in Metals.” On 
the back is this statement: “Puget 
Sound Fabricators, Inc., formerly 
Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works; a 
founding name proudly carried 
since 1900 was changed in 1955 to 
better describe the custom fabri- 
cating services to industry.” The 
matches, incidentally, were mailed 
in special packages to our custom- 
ers. 


Exploiting new name. . The new 
name became the base for a year- 
long advertising campaign. We de- 
liberately set out to exploit the 
change in name. As the first step 
our agency prepared a_ 12-page 
brochure, done in two colors and 
heavily illustrated so that a man, in 
30 seconds, can see the sort of fab- 
rication we do, or if he wants to 
take five minutes of more careful 
reading, he can learn in a good bit 
of detail about how we work and 
whether our engineers and produc- 
tion men can turn out something 
new to suit a special requirement. 

We called the brochure “Crafts- 
men in Metals for Industry.” We 
showed nickel-clad_ _chlorinators 
used in the manufacture of caustic 
soda at a chemical plant, a scrubber 
tower field erected for production 
of artificial gas, beer storage tanks 
45 feet long, a lead-lined sulphuric 
acid still, and other products, with 
emphasis all the way through on 
experience, skill and quality con- 
trol. 

We used the brochure widely. So 
far 10,000 copies have been printed. 
At the outset we sent it to our 
present customers, to persons whose 
firms we felt could be customers 
and to former customers. We used 
it in public relations and announced 
it widely with news releases to the 
trade press of the various fields we 
served. 

To announce the name change 
we used advertising in the Seattle 
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New look . . Handsome booklet, of 
which 10,000 copies were printed, tells 
of varied services of Puget Sound Fab- 
ricators. 


newspapers and in Washington 
Purchasing Agent. We sent news 
releases to local and national pub- 
lications, 120 in all, and we used 
the change to emphasize the broad- 
ened scope of the company which 
the name now better described. We 
used as a news picture a shot of 
the plant with the new name 
painted on the roof in letters 40- 
feet high — a sign, incidentally, 
easily read from airliners passing 
over the city. 

We began advertising for the 
first time in the Wall Street Journal 
using the national edition. We 
wanted a horizontal publication so 
that we could reach a wide group 
of key business men. We did not 
expect new orders directly from 
this advertising but we did want to 
plant the idea of the company and 
what it could do for eastern execu- 
tives planning western expansion. 
The ads are small — a single col- 
umn by three and a half inches 
deep. Each is directed to a single 
industry, such as chemicals or pulp 
and paper. Each offers our bro- 
chure, “Craftsmen in Metals.” 
Sometimes we say to send blue- 
prints for quotations on your next 
job. 

The Wall Street Journal adver- 
tising runs every other week. We 
supplement this with monthly in- 
sertions, generally of a quarter- 
page, in Chemical Processing, Pe- 


troleum Refiner, Pulp & Paper and 
Washington Purchasing Agent. We 
also use the Daily Journal of Com- 
merce, and the industrial page of 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Plenty of inquiries .. The ad- 
vertising campaign has been run- 
ning for a year. We have been 
surprised and gratified from the 
outset at the inquiries that it pro- 
duced, by mail, by phone, and by 
telegram from firms we have never 
done business with before. It is im- 
portant to recognize that as a prac- 
tical matter we could not have un- 
dertaken national advertising until 
we had broadened our name. It 
would be a waste of advertising 
dollars — dollars which we did not 
have to waste — to run an ad in the 
Wall Street Journal signed “Puget 
Sound Sheet Metal Works” and 
then use a good chunk of that space 
to say that though the name says 
“sheet metal works” we actually 
work in plates up to one-inch 
thickness. 

At the end of our first year as 
Puget Sound Fabricators, two facts 
stand out: 


1. Whether as a result of the name 
change, or the national advertising 
program, or both, we are getting 
inquiries and orders from compa- 
nies we never dealt with before. 
Many come from companies which, 
as far as we know, never heard of 
us before. Examples are a pulp and 
paper manufacturer which is erect- 
ing a plant in the Pacific Northwest 
but for which engineering and pur- 
chasing is handled in New Jersey, 
an Ohio manufacturer ordering 
special-purpose equipment for 
shipment to Korea and a midwest- 
ern chemical manufacturer erect- 
ing a plant in Idaho. 

In the past year we have devel- 
oped more new business from new 
customers than in any comparable 
period of our company’s 56-year 
history. 

2. The change of name has given 
our whole sales organization some- 
thing new to work on. It has lifted 
our sights. It has given us access 
to new areas of business. It has 
broadened the base of our company. 
In fact, it has worked out so well 
that I’m only sorry we didn’t do it 
long ago. @ 
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At a trade show 


How NOT to 
make a sale 


Are prime prospects ignored 
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at trade shows? This author 


thinks so. And he gives five 


rules to remedy the situation. 


By Herbert G. Ahrend 
Ahrend Associates 
New York 


= Five weeks after the 1956 Na- 
tional Business Show at New York’s 
Coliseum had ended, three firms—of 
the 42 with whom I left my name 
and address—had communicated 
with me. 

Three seems to be par for the 
course. For, in the three hours I 
spent studying exhibits, only three 
firms (not the same three) showed 
any interest in my patronage. One 
man, representing an office machine 
manufacturer, actually stepped out 
into the aisle to stop me as I walked 
past, and asked if I was interested. 
Both the other persons, who gave 
me any product information or at- 
tempted to sell me a machine, were 
professional models. Apparently 
these young ladies take a greater 
interest than the regular sales staffs 
of most manufacturers! 

Most flagrant example of lack of 
concern about sales was the im- 
porter of a machine selling for sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

It was principally to see this ma- 
chine, about which I had received 
a personalized letter, that I had 
come to the Coliseum. When I final- 
ly located its booth, I asked the 
alleged “salesman” several technical 
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questions, evidence that I was in the 
field and not just a passing visitor. 
“I don’t know,” he replied, “I’ve 
only been with them a week or so.” 

“Doesn’t anyone here know?” 

“Oh yes, the importer.” 

“Where's he?” 

“That's him over there,” but no 
suggestion that he’d introduce me, 
no effort to find out my name. 

So I walked over to put my 
questions to the Big Man himself. 


Ho-hum . .To be fair, I must admit 
he did, finally, answer them, to his 
own satisfaction, if not to mine. Al- 
though I told him that I was on his 
promotion list and had come espe- 
cially to see his machine, he made 
no effort to find out my name or to 
follow up. His sole comment was, 
“Oh, they made up that list over- 
seas and sent it to me.” 

Absurd? Yes. 

Exaggerated? No. 

This is reported verbatim. It could 
be multiplied many times. 

What’s to be done? 
> First of all, don’t go into any show 
unless you feel that every visitor 
is potentially a client, or unless you 
can easily select the clients among 
them. 
> Secondly, train your 
Stress the importance to them as 
well as to the firm, of cashing in 


salesmen. 








on your participation in the show. 
I know from sad experience how 
difficult it is to get these young 
men to stay alert for so many hours 
and to keep their attention on pros- 
pects and not on_ neighboring 
booths’ models, but it must be done. 

Alternately, you might consider 
using other members of your staff, 
or professional models, to make 
your sales pitch. Either group may 
do a better job for you, without 
taking your sales force away from 
their regular jobs. 
> Third, key your exhibit to the 
group or groups who can buy your 
products. It’s not the volume of 
traffic, but its quality, that counts. 
Too much activity around your 
booth may discourage those you 
especially wish to attract. 
> Fourth, prepare the group with 
effective direct mail to your key 
prospects, inviting them to your 
booth with “reasons why.” 
> Fifth, be sure you follow up, by 
mail and in person. If your show is- 
sues a list of those who attend, be 
sure to get a copy and check it 
against your own register, both to 
assure correctness in interpretation 
of hand-writing, and to add names 
who did not sign at your booth. 

If you follow these five simple 
steps, you'll be way out in front, 
and your exhibit will pay off. « 











= An industrial advertising man- 
ager who was able to parlay his 
product into all phases of an inter- 
esting trade show exhibit has been 
selected as the winner of the tran- 
sistor radio offered for the best so- 
lution to the problem of attracting 
more and better prospects to a trade 
show exhibit. The winner is William 
Tell Thomas, advertising manager 
for Kwikset Sales and Service Co., 
Anaheim, Cal., a division of Kwik- 
set Locks Inc. 

Adman Thomas came up with an 
interesting audience participation 
idea to bring people into his com- 
pany’s exhibit at the National Assn. 
of Home Builders show in Chicago. 
While his imaginative “shoot the 
lock” contest was the cornerstone 
of the Kwikset exhibit, Mr. Thomas 
didn’t overlook the selling power 
of the exhibit itself. 

IM’s contest, part of the regular 
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How to attract more 
hot prospects 
fo your 

frade show 
exhibit 


Part Two 


Here are dozens of ways to get attention at trade shows, picked 


from entries in IM’s ‘‘Barnstorming with Brainstorming’’ contest. 


“Barnstorming with Brainstorming” 
series, brought in over 100 interest- 
ing and unusual methods which 
have been used successfully to build 
attendance at trade show exhibits. 
The editors felt that Mr. Thomas’ 
entry was particularly outstanding 
because of the thoroughness of his 
approach to the problem. 

A special consolation prize is be- 
ing sent to S. M. Ferrer of S. M. 


Ferrer Advertising, Newark, for the 
most unusual exhibit idea entered 
in the contest. Mr. Ferrer turned 
back the seasons and arranged for 
a sideshow of mulberry-chomping 
silk worms in a client’s booth at a 
winter show. 

The two complete winning entries 
are presented on the following 
pages along with some of the best 
ideas from other readers. 


A portfolio for trade show planning .. . 


e How not to make a sale at a trade show page 54 


Successful methods of attracting prospects 


pages 56, 57, 58, 59, 176B 


© How and where to cut your trade show costs page 64 


The problems of an industrial exhibitor in a consumer show 


page 152 
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The winner . . 


Related gimmicks 
attract prospects 


By William Tell Thomas 
Advertising Manager 
Kwikset Sales & Service Co. 


Anaheim, Cal. 


= To stimulate attendance at our 
exhibit at the National Assn. of 
Home Builders convention, we de- 
vised an audience participation idea 
to bring people into our exhibit, 
have them remain long enough to 
hear our message, and leave with a 
remembrance of their visit. 

This particular convention at- 
tracted over 30,000 delegates with 
diversified interests, from all parts 
of the country. Approximately 35% 
of the delegates were contractors 
with the balance being sub-con- 
tractors, architects, engineers, real- 
tors, financial men, lumber and 
material dealers, plus _ exhibiting 
manufacturers. A major problem 
was that the convention was so 
large it had to be split up into two 
convention hotels, plus the coliseum 
auditorium located a number of 
miles from the convention head- 
quarters. This necessitated the dele- 
gates moving from hotel to hotel 
via a chartered bus or taxi. 
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Our first step was to reserve a 
key space in the hotel large enough 
to accommodate the anticipated 
crowd. An attractive 40’ exhibit was 
designed to show all the various 
products we manufacture. The dis- 
play was broken up into individual 
panels each relating to a particular 
product. Since we manufacture 
residential locksets we had to dis- 
play our entire line within the space 
limitations and allow for the easy 
examination of various products. 

To accomplish this, the locksets 
were mounted on removable wood 
blocks using common bed hanger 
brackets so that a lockset could be 
removed and examined and easily 
put back in place, keeping the dis- 
play neat and in order at all times. 
Additional material was wired on 
with descriptive copy explaining 
each product and how it was used. 


Step right up, folks! . . Our audi- 
ence participation “gimmick” was 
identified as the Kwikset “Shoot the 
Lock” contest, wherein we pur- 
chased an electrical amusement de- 
vice formerly used in penny ar- 
cades and adapted it to our use. 


This booth was the key element in Kwik- 
set’s attention-getting approach at the 
home builders show. At the extreme left 
is the ‘Shoot the Lock’’ game, which 
was adapted from an old penny arcade 
amusement device. Locksets on display 
panels were mounted on_ removable 
blocks so visitors could examine them 
closely. 


< 





Previously the unit was known as 
“Shoot the Bear” where a me- 
chanical bear was chasing a me- 
chanical dog through a simulated 
forest. The player would then try 
to shoot the bear with an electric- 
eye rifle. Twenty shots were al- 
lowed and a certain total of shots 
would light up the shooter’s score. 
Five hits for marksman, 10 to 15 
hits for sharpshooter and 15 to 20 
hits for expert. 

We managed to redesign the unit 
to change the bear to our actual 
lockset model with the electric eye 
placed in the knob opening. This 
was placed on top of our newly de- 
signed package with our name 
prominently displayed. The dog 
was changed to a key and the mech- 
anism was activated so that the key 
was to be chasing the lock. The 
background scene of a forest was 
changed to a large house for artis- 
tic effect. 

We experimented with the num- 
ber of hits in small shows and came 
up with the best combination to al- 
low for the convention delegates to 
participate in the contest in the 
minimum amount of time. The shots 
were cut down to 12 with three to 
six hits lighting up and registering 
marksman, seven to nine hits sharp- 
shooter, and 10 to 12 hits expert. 
We also added a small bell which 
rang each time a hit was made, 
and when “expert” was achieved, a 
gong rang. 

To stimulate participation, prizes 





were awarded in varying value for 
each winning category: marksman 
received a Kwikset imprinted ball- 
point pen, sharpshooters received 
a tie tack in the shape of our entry 
lockset key, and experts received a 
handsome pocket lighter with dec- 
orative decal. For those who par- 
ticipated and were not able to reach 
the marksman status, a consolation 
prize of a key chain, also packaged 
in a miniature replica of our new 
lockset box, was awarded. In addi- 
tion, each delegate who entered the 
contest was eligible to participate 
in a drawing at the end of the con- 
vention for a handsome Webcor 
high fidelity radio-phonograph con- 
sole set. 


Customers queue up .. The dele- 
gates would register as they came 
up to the exhibit and fill out a card 
stating the contest rules. These 
registration cards also gave us 
a valuable indication of the people 
visiting our booth, their occupations 
and the city and state in which they 
lived. 

While awaiting their turn at the 
gun, literature was distributed to 
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Off-season feature 
pulls the crowd 
at textile show 


By S. M. Ferrer 
S. M. Ferrer Advertising 
Newark 


= Here’s an idea we used some 
time ago that was very successful 
in drawing prospects to a client’s 
exhibit at a show featuring textile 
weaving and processing equipment 
and chemicals. Our client was a 
manufacturer of textile chemicals 
used primarily by silk manufac- 
turers. 

We arranged with a government 
employe in Washington, who raised 
silk worms as a hobby, to send us 
a shipment of silk worms and silk 
worm eggs to arrive just prior to 
the opening of the show. These 
worms and eggs were exhibited in 
glass cases. To a silk man, it was 


them by an attractive model in a 
specially-designed dress featuring 
our key pattern. In addition, the 
delegates were lined up inside our 
exhibit and sometimes waited from 
five to 15 minutes for their chance. 
In this way they had a chance to 
see the products alongside them on 
display and our salesmen had an 
opportunity to talk to them while 
they were waiting. 

During the five day convention, 
over 1,100 conventioneers partici- 
pated in the Kwikset “Shoot the 
Lock” contest which averaged out 
to approximately 40 per hour for the 
total exhibit hours. 

The “Shoot the Lock” contest 
took advantage of the hunting and 
shooting instinct inherent in most 
men and also gave them a chance 
to be in competition with other 
delegates. Furthermore, the crowd 
watching continually observed the 
knob and lockset revolving with our 
trade name in a very prominent 
position. 

Another advantage of our exhibit 
was the fact that a complete dis- 
play of all available literature was 
situated in a handy literature rack 


most unusual to see live silk worms 
in the United States and it was an 
amazing performance to see live 
worms in such a setting in the win- 
ter months. Generally at this time, 
the worms had long since spun their 
cocoons and died. 

We had to have the silk worm 
eggs hatched in the winter season. 
But the biggest problem was food. 
Silk worms live on mulberry leaves, 
which, of course, are not available 
in the winter. By making our ar- 
rangements in the early fall, some 
mulberry leaves were still on the 
trees. These leaves were carefully 
removed and put in cold storage 
and then sent to us in the winter, 
together with the worms and eggs. 

Silk worms take a tremendous 
bite out of mulberry leaves — in a 
filature containing thousands of 
worms the noise of their eating is 
actually audible — so the leaves 
were exhausted before the show was 
half over and the full grown worms 
died. 

But the eggs continued to ger- 


for those who wished to take copies 
along with them, but a card was 
made available for those who 
wished to have the convenience of 
having the literature mailed direct 
to their homes, with a place on the 
card to mark for those who wished 
to see a Kwikset salesman. 

Additional interest in visiting the 
Kwikset booth was obtained by the 
fact that another model, also wear- 
ing our key dress in a different 
color, distributed keys to the 
“Kwikset Key Club.” This club was 
in fact our hospitality suite located 
in the Presidential Suite at the Ho- 
tel Sherman. Permission was ob- 
tained from the management to re- 
move the doors from the hotel 
suite, replace them with our own 
specially painted doors and place 
a three dimensional sign on the new 
door stating “Kwikset Key Club— 
Members Only.” 

The Kwikset Key Club and the 
“Shoot the Lock” contest both 
proved to be very successful meth- 
ods for stimulating visitor attend- 
ance at our booth in order to ob- 
tain the maximum sales advantage 
for our convention participation. 8 
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minate so the worms that died were 
replaced by those who were born, 
which gave us a continuous supply 
of worms for the duration of the 
show. We ended up feeding them 
lettuce leaves which kept them go- 
ing for a day or two. 

This exhibit was the best attended 
of any during the entire show. But 
to me the most important factor 
was getting live worms to the spot 
we wanted at the time we wanted, 
feeding them, and providing a con- 
tinuous stream of replacements for 
our casualties until the week’s show 
was over — a real problem in 
logistics. a 
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Animation, visitor participation & gifts 


= We have found that animation of some sort is vital 
and it should involve visitor participation or the giving 
away of some worth while memento of the show. 

In one instance, we actually cut small precision gears 
in our display booth. The gear blanks had previously 
been stamped with our company name. We attached a 
key chain to each gear as it was presented to the visitor. 

In another show, we set up a revolving gear and a 
strobotac (a speed measuring instrument which most 
engineers could use or would be intrigued by) and al- 
lowed the visitor to measure the rpm of the gear as best 
he could. He would fill in his guess on a card. All par- 
ticipants were advised of the correct answer and win- 
ners received gifts. This, incidentally, helped in build- 
ing up mailing lists. 

Glenn W. Malme, advertising manager, 
Western Gear Corp., Lynwood, Cal. 





Simulated color tv adds novelty 


= Here is an inexpensive idea, based on the novelty of 
color tv. We bought a tv cabinet from which the mech- 
anism had been removed and had a translucent cloth 
screen fastened just behind the protective glass front. 
Then we set up a projector to show color movies, using 
a small mirror to reflect the image onto the screen from 
the rear. We kept the projector hidden and prospects 
started looking around for the tv set hook-up. Aside 
from the novelty of color tv, another advantage was 
that the tv cabinet kept overhead booth lighting off the 
screen and gave a much brighter picture. 

John B. Turner Jr., advertising manager, 

Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fila. 


(Editor’s Note: R. E. Zange, exhibits manager, Fisher 
Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, described a similar take-off 
on color tv used by his company.) 


Consider the customer’s problems 


= For the National Safety Show, we struck upon the 
plan of sending an invitation letter to previous show 
registrants. On the reverse side of the letter, we set 
forth a set of questions which would indicate the need 
for our product, as well as the scope of the customer’s 
requirements and whether or not we could be of service 
to him in the solution of his problems. The filled out 
forms were deposited at our booth and a drawing was 
conducted on the last day of the show, with the winner 
getting a portable tv set. The results were outstanding 
and astonishing. Over 1,100 people registered at our 
booth, bringing their problems to us. As a result, we 
developed many new customers by helping them solve 
their problems. We have extended this idea to encour- 
age those who can’t attend a show to send their prob- 
lems directly to us. 


Emanuel Rosenblat, assistant to the president, 
Fine Organics Inc., New York 
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Caricaturist attracts crowds 


= We have found it consistently true that your display 
can be elaborate and costly, but unless it has some 
“gimmick,” or at least something in motion, it becomes 
conspicuous by the lack of interested visitors. At several 
shows, we have made use of a talented caricaturist. He 
consistently draws crowds to our booth area. At the 
Road Show, we even had to employ a “take a number” 
idea to handle those wanting their caricatures drawn. 
In many cases, the drawings end up in someone’s den or 
“rec” room. By including a modest amount of advertis- 
ing near the bottom of the sketch paper, we get a lot of 
mileage out of them. Another idea we’ve used success- 
fully is to install a special floor of 1’ squares of rubber 
tile in our booths, laid in an attention-getting pattern. 
It invariably draws favorable comment. 


Kenneth F. Johnson, advertising department, 
The Heil Co., Milwaukee 





Knitting machine interests visitors 


= Several years ago, we were adding a new product to 
our line — knit polishing cloths. The clothes were to be 
introduced at the Automotive Services Show, where we 
would have to compete against many of the major 
automotive parts manufacturers of the country. It was 
decided that we should take one of our knitting ma- 
chines to the show and actually knit the cloths in our 
booth. The results were far better than we had ever 
dared hope. All during show hours, our booth was com- 
pletely jammed. Very few people had ever seen a 
knitting machine in operation, and they were fascinated 
in watching the yarn become a finished product. It, of 
course, enabled us to call everyone’s attention to the 
fact that we were knitting our own polishing cloths. We 
not only attracted the attention we desired, but also 
opened many new accounts. 

Max Rittenbaum, Rittenbaum Bros., Atlanta 


Brain teaser gets ’em 


= For two years now, we have successfully used the 
theory of getting the trade show visitor to our booth 
first — when he is fresh and has an open mind. This has 
been accomplished by sending him free tickets along 
with a “brain teaser” problem (count the number of 
“f’s” in this sentence: “Finished files are the results of 
years of scientific study combined with the experience 
of years. Agree?”). Those coming up with the correct 
number (6) are presented with a “genius award” — 
another gimmick problem (a “string game,” where the 
problem is to remove a string from a slotted card with- 
out tearing it). Visitors who can solve the string game 
within 48 hours, mail it in for another gimmick prize. 
We find many visitors actually do mail the piece back, 
or request the solution. Frequently, we’ve had a return 
as high as 22%. 

I. V. Nissman, The Marvic Co., Brooklyn 





Gag photos draw crowds 


s At the National Concrete Masonry Assn. convention in Cleveland two 
years ago, we made some comic “gag photo” backdrops and set them up in 
the NCMA exhibit booth. As the members and guests registered for the con- 
vention, they were given slips entitling them to one free photo of themselves 
to send home — if they would come to the NCMA booth. 

The device proved so successful that we had to set up a second Polaroid 
Land camera and another backdrop to handle the traffic, and we bought out 
most of the Polaroid film we could find in town. We found that the little 
photos, which were mounted in attractive folders, made the perfect souvenir 


for conventioneers to take home with them. 


G. Robert Ruff, David W. Evans & Associates, 
Salt Lake City 





Component makes effective give-away 


= At the 1957 Road Show, our problem was to intro- 
duce our new Visi-Flash in competition with the giants 
of the construction industry and their monstrous new 
products. Since our product was a transistorized flasher 
— a real electronic “first” — we used the appeal of 
transistors to arouse interest. We gave away over 7,000 
actual transistors on cards to people who had never be- 
fore seen them or been able to hold them in their hands. 
At the same time, the General Electric name on the 
transistors gave us a big name to associate with the 
Dietz Visi-Flash. Finally, to attract sales leads, GE 
transistorized radios were given away in a drawing and 
over 5,000 visitors registered for these. Again, small size 
and newness of product reflected favorably on Dietz. 
The net result was lots of contacts which actually re- 
sulted in sales. 


Raymond Burrows, sales manager, 
R. E. Dietz Co., Syracuse 


Matching tags effective for Carrier 


= Tags are the basis of a simple 
but effective method we have used 
to attract prospects to our exhibits. 
We distribute two sets of numbered 
tags to visitors. When any two 
show-goers are able to match num- 
bers, they return to our booth and 
get a prize. The promotional value of these tags is obvi- 
ous. Each visitor who comes to the booth becomes a 
walking advertisement for us as he wanders around the 
rest of the exhibits. Since the visitor has a chance to 
win a prize, he usually wears the tag throughout most 
of the day. It is an inexpensive yet effective way of 
publicizing a booth right at the show and we have 
found it to be a successful conversation piece wherever 
we have used it. 


Joseph M. Valerio, assistant sales promotion manager, 
Carrier Corp., Syracuse 
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TRAINED SEALS 





‘Gimmick’ packs ’em 
in at Mueller trade 
show exhibit booth 


= While many industrial admen are 
quick to frown upon the whole idea 
of using a “gimmick” approach to 
build interest in a trade show ex- 
hibit, there is impressive evidence to 
indicate that the off-beat and un- 
usual ideas have special merit in 
many cases. A case in point is the 
“Barnstorming with Brainstorming” 
contest entry submitted by O. R. 
Payton, advertising manager, Muel- 
ler Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

A final paragraph in Mr. Payton’s 
entry lends emphasis to one of the 
“plus” values of an unusual exhibit 
approach: 

For weeks [after the show] our 

salesmen met customers in the 

field who commented on our 
fine exhibit. 

Similar experiences have been re- 
ported by many IM readers. While 
getting an exhibit talked about and 
getting a product talked about are 
not necessarily the same thing, in- 
dustrial salesmen generally feel that 
either constitutes a “foot in the 
door” for follow-up calls. 

How did Mueller achieve special 
attention? This is Mr. Payton’s en- 
try: 

We experienced a 
success as a result of some depart- 
mental brainstorming prior to the 
last Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing Exposition in Atlantic City. We 
had been faced in recent years with 
gradually declining attendance and 
interest in our display at this par- 
ticular show. 


tremendous 


After spending quite some time 
looking around the exhibit area, we 
discovered there seemed to be no 
dominant attention centered at any 
particular booth, and finally came 
to the conclusion that too many of 
the booths looked alike in general 
over-all appearance. Like the rest 
of the exhibitors, our booth design 
was an attractive (and expensive), 
glamorous affair with carefully se- 
lected color schemes designed to 
harmonize together and not offend 
the eye of the passers-by. We de- 
cided we needed something differ- 
ent next year to make our booth 
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‘Different’ . 
says Mueller, ‘It pays to be different.” 


stand out from the others rather 
than blend in and be lost in the row 
of exhibitors. 


Circus tent theme .. We designed 
a booth for the following year based 
on a circus tent theme .. . con- 
tracted for a 30’ booth space, and 
began construction of the tent 
framework using our own copper 
tube and fittings materials. A local 
seamstress fabricated a large red 
and white striped awning cover and 
the flags that were positioned at the 
top of the tent poles. 

We constructed six gaily colored 
animal cages and placed inside cari- 
catures of circus animals and small 
display panels of our refrigeration 
products. We realized such a sav- 
ings from this do-it-yourself con- 
struction over the usual professional 
display we had used in the past that 
we were able to afford several other 
helpful items of interest. 

We hired a Super Circus trained 
seal act to perform five shows a 
day. Following each seal act, two of 
our engineers went on the small 
stage and gave a graphic demon- 
stration to the assembled crowd of a 
refrigeration cycle board using our 
products. We purchased 8,000 cello- 
phane wrapped bags of Atlantic 
City salt water taffy (with a circus 
ticket enclosed in each one). We 
hired an attractive model dressed 
in a circus barker’s costume to dis- 


. Aisle-blocking crowd gathers 


“3 


to watch Mueller’s trained seal, proving, 


tribute the candy from a ticket 
stand at the front of the booth. 

Our national advertising was 
keyed toward both the number and 
description of our booth, leading up 
to the show time, and letters were 
sent to all of our wholesalers invit- 
ing their attendance. 


Literally swamped . . The recep- 
tion we received at this exposition 
was far greater than our wildest 
dreams. We were literally swamped. 
We blocked the aisles and stopped 
the show for 100’ in each direction 
around our booth. We received pub- 
licity in both the local papers and 
all of the New York newspapers. 

We passed out over 8,000 bags of 
candy to people who were actually 
inside our display area during the 
week. Many of those who lived 
nearby went home and_ brought 
their youngsters back to see Cap- 
tain Leslie’s Seal Act. 

For the benefit of those of our 
customers who could not attend the 
show, we mailed to them a brochure 
entitled, “The Big Show’s Over, But 
The Memories Linger On,” with a 
cover letter. 

We are convinced that in order to 
get maximum attention and gen- 
erate unusual interest at any trade 
show exhibit . . . be different. Don’t 
produce a run-of-the-mill display 
that soon becomes lost amongst the 
hundreds of other exhibitors. . 





RESULTFUL 


Coverage 
of the Metalworking Market 


as easy as 


Use MACHINERY for Job Interest Coverage 


—because, editorially, Macuinery provides the technical informa- 
tion most useful to the decision-making buying authorities in every 
phase of metalworking — top management, engineering, design and 
production. These buying authorities receive and read MACHINERY 
regularly because it appeals to them at their level of interest. 








Use MACHINERY for Plant Coverage 


—because a metalworking publication must concentrate its coverage 
where the industry's buying power is concentrated—rather than 
blanket the nation with excess copies reaching relatively unimportant 
individuals in unimportant shops. MACHINERY concentrates its circu- 
lation in the volume-buying plants located in the fifteen states which 
account for 87.5% of the industry’s tremendous purchasing power. 








Use MACHINERY for Buying Power Coverage 


—because, to be resultful, a metalworking publication must reach 
every buying authority in these plants. A difficult objective, espe- 
cially when, on the average, 54% of these executives are inaccessible 
to salesmen—your salesmen as well as subscription salesmen. 
Macuinery attains this objective by locating and identifying the im- 
portant buying executives in the important plants in Metalworking 
...then seeing to it that every one of them receives his personal copy 








of MACHINERY every month! 


Macuinery, Published by the Industrial Press, 93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Announcing—a two-phase program of development 
pacing the fabulous food industries 


fe } 


celere 
processing 


food business 


FOR MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS 


Food Processing, Food Business... these 2 specialized 
magazines give effective coverage of “both” sides of 
the gigantic food and grocery industries. [t takes two... 


... for the food industries are as diversified as growing- 
processing-packaging (for safe delivery) are different from 
packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising-distributing. 


Foop Processinc gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
growing-processing-packaging (for safe delivery) and to 
their close associates. 


Foop Business gives highly-specialized editorial service 
to the highly-specialized Top Executives responsible for 
the SALES SIDE of our gigantic food and grocery 
industries—to aid them and their close associates with 
their unique problems of administration-packaging-sell- 
ing-advertising-distributing. 


“Jack-of-all-Trades” is “Master-of-None” 


Never did this truism apply more accurately than in 


the area of magazines serving what is loosely called 
“the food field.” 


For “‘the food field” is complication itself... including 
not only the manufacturers-processors-packers, but hun- 
dreds of thousands of companies and institutions carrying 
on the commercial operations of final distribution of food 
and grocery products... the preparation and serving 
of food to ultimate consumers... wholesalers, super- 
markets, small groceries, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
school cafeterias, clubs, etc. 

Obviously no one magazine could possibly serve the 
complex, diversified “‘food field.” 


Nor can one magazine serve both sides of the food and 
grocery industries themselves . . . forgetting the commer- 
cial side of “the food field.”’ It takes two highly-specialized 
magazines to give specialized editorial service, specialized 
circulation coverage ... and effective advertising. 


Thus, FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS deliver values 
never before known in advertising to the food industries 
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Over 60,000 Circulation 


... Keeping pace with the dramatic changes 
and spectacular growth of the GIANT FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Dramatic Changes? Spectacular Growth? Take a look... 


U. S. population, from 132,000,000 in 1940 has jumped 
to 168,000,000 today—is growing at the rate of 2,800,000 
every year . . . anew, bustling city comparable to Detroit 


—every 12 months! 


Home food preparation has shifted to food processing 


plants... .“‘maid service in packages” skyrockets $$$ values. 


Food Processing’s 


two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to— 


35,000 circulation as of July °57 issue 
and 
39,000 circulation as of January ’58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July "57 Effective Jan. '58 


12 pages . . . $635 per page . . . $695 per page 
9pages... 650 perpage... 710 per page 
725 per page 


760 per page 


665 per page... 
700 per page... . 


6 pages... 
3 pages... 


r 


No more “counter men” at point of purchase... “self 
service”’ has revolutionized all marketing, merchandising 


and selling. 


More and better technical processing men . . . more and 
better marketing-sales executives . . . on both sides of the 
FABULOUS FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


Food Business’ 
two-phase program of development— 


Circulation increases to— 


18,000 circulation as of July ’57 issue 
and 
21,000 circulation as of January °58 issue. 


New Advertising Rates: 


Effective July "57 Effective Jan. 58 


12 pages . . . $460 per page . . . $500 per page 
470 per page . 510 per page 
520 per page 
540 per page 


9 pages... 
G pages . . 
3 pages... 


480 per page . 
500 per page... . 


_ May we give you more facts of the dramatic growth of the fabulous food industries? 
Or of the service FOOD PROCESSING and FOOD BUSINESS give “both sides’’? 


Your request will be welcomed. 


ood 





Putman Publishing Company 

Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 

New York / Cleveland / Detroit / Pittsburgh / St. Louis 

Western Representative: Bob Wettstein —Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 
Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business / Chemical Processing/Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” Giga 
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By Daniel J. Scherer 
Exhibit Manager 

Atomic Industrial Forum 
New York 


= A major American industrial ex- 
hibitor estimated recently that ap- 
proximately 50% of its annual busi- 
ness show expense is for what 
might be called “behind the scenes” 
items: space rental, freight, display 
set-up and dismantling, and utility 
services (IM, Nov., ’56). 

The remaining items in the ex- 
hibitor’s budget—background and 
decoration, literature, demonstra- 
tion materials, publicity, and spe- 
cial equipment—are _ sales-building 
and attention-getting devices and 
they have been covered in many 
“how-to” and “do-and-don’t” articles. 

These studies, directed toward 
producing sales, leads or good will, 
logically have been written by dis- 
play builders, sales promotion spe- 
cialists, company exhibit managers 
and publicity men. The fact that 
industrial trade shows draw top 
audiences and continue to produce 
solid results for thousands of indus- 
trial exhibitors yearly is ample tes- 
timony that the medium can be 
used efficiently and imaginatively 
once the show is open. 


Spiraling costs .. But what of 
the first 50% of the budget—the 
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Pre-plan it 


How and where to cut 
your trade show costs 


From renting the space to dismantling the exhibit, here are 


the ways an astute exhibitor can save money at trade shows 


. - without reducing the sales effectiveness of the exhibit. 


half that represents the pre-show 
and post-show expenses that must 
be faced in taking part in any in- 
dustrial show? The upward spiral 
of unavoidable costs, especially at 
the new show halls going up in 
major cities, makes it imperative 
that company personnel responsible 
for the mechanics of putting on the 
show make the most out of the 
time allotted, the services offered 
and the information provided by 
show management. A little more at- 
tention to this end of “show busi- 
ness’ can gain an exhibitor substan- 
tial savings and smoother partici- 
pation in any trade show. Here it 
falls to the trade show manager to 
spot the mistakes that cost exhibi- 
tors time, money, and _ needless 
headaches. 

Four areas in which savings can 
be made are the purchase of space, 
the shipping of exhibit materials, 
the ordering of utility services and 
the erection and dismantling of dis- 
plays. We must recognize, of course, 
that conditions vary from show to 
show and from company to com- 
pany, the latter depending on ex- 
hibit budgets, available personnel, 
plant locations, advertising policies 
and the over-all show schedule. 


Space Rental . .Exhibit space 
buyers generally make decisions 
based on previous experience, com- 


pany doctrine, actual availabilities 
and even faulty impressions of cer- 
tain location advantages. What you 
are buying (renting) over and 
above a rectangle of floor area is 
traffic. 

Often the traffic flow is apparent 
from the booth layout provided by 
show management. Many times an 
exhibitor feels he must be in an 
entrance-way or on a corner, and 
he’ll pay premium rates for this ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, some 
exhibitors decide that the extra 
rental paid for “location” should be 
spent in dramatizing their display 
so that it gains attention even in a 
secondary spot. Actually, most con- 
scientious show managers attempt 
to build their show so that all 
booths get a high percentage of the 
traffic flow. As a consequence the 
only price differential in such shows 
will be for size of space. 

Tied closely to the space-buying 
problem is the matter of illumina- 
tion. The newer show halls feature 
a high level of general lighting, paid 
for by management, and high 
enough to permit an exhibitor to 
eliminate much of the costly flood- 
lighting and spotlighting necessary 
in older halls. 

Good general illumination alone 
can save from $20 to $30 per show 
for an average exhibitor. Some of 
the newer shows are compounding 

Continued on page 65 












he FIRST TIME... 


here is a comprehensive COLOR GUIDE offering 
56 different ink color combinations for all 14 Wood- 
bine Enamel Colors, as created and tested by the 


famous color stylist, Faber Birren. 
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in selecting the most effective and pleasing 
ink color combinations to use with each of the 
14 Woodbine Colored Enamels. Please make 


request on your business letterhead. 
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TRADE SHOW COSTS... 


continued from p. 64 


this lighting advantage by provid- 
ing hall decorations and _ booth 
equipment in light colors to reflect 
as much light as possible. Many ex- 
hibitors found that the familiar blue 
and maroon backgrounds gave a 
darkened appearance to the entire 
hall. 

Since you are paying by the 
square foot for your space, you 
want enough area to do the job 
your organization demands. How 
much space you allot for furniture, 
standing visitors and demonstration 
room is a matter to be decided at 
the time you budget the particular 
show—not after space is bought and 
you are closed in on both sides by 
other exhibitors. 

Along these lines, a somewhat re- 
vised philosophy is gaining cur- 
rency among space buyers. It claims 
that the amout of space bought 
should be determined by the display 
and what it must accomplish—rath- 
er than fitting a display idea into a 
rigid space plan. Progressive show 
managers will offer a range of booth 
sizes to allow for such an approach. 
This also gives the exhibitor with 
a limited budget a chance to get 
into the show at minimum expense. 

Progressive management also will 
permit construction in cubical forms 
to gain maximum use of the space 


purchased. Too many times we 
have seen dramatic display ideas 
forced into static patterns through 
over-standardization of show con- 
struction rules. If your space dollar 
is to produce a profit, an imagina- 
tive use of air rights may be just 
the method. This calls for not only 
education among exhibitors but 
positive indications to show man- 
agers that the newer concepts are 
in demand. 

Some association and_society- 
managed industrial shows already 
offer exhibitors an opportunity to 
shape the way a trade show is to be 
set up and operated, through the 
use of advisory committees made up 
of company exhibit personnel who 
sit down with show management 
and hammer out all items of com- 
mon concern. For this year’s Atom 
Fair at the New York Coliseum, a 
16-man exhibitors committee 
worked out details on contracts, 
floor plans, show hours, construc- 
tion regulations and the manage- 
ment budget with the show staff. 
This method can help exhibitors in- 
fluence the staging of the kind of 
show which will work to benefit the 
majority participating. 

Whether or not exhibitors are 
consulted in the advance planning 
stages, each prospective exhibitor 
has the right to expect and demand 
from show management certain ele- 
ments in the official floor plan and 
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OFFICIAL FLOOR PLAN 














Start here . . 


Show management provides exhibit hall layout diagrams, plus facts on 


attendance, space prices, types of exhibits and rules and regulations. With this in- 
formation, the exhibitor goes to work on his plans. 


regulations that will help him plan 
properly for the event, including: 
clearly-marked dimensions, identi- 
fied entrances, exits, and freight 
doors with measurements, the loca- 
tion of utilities, telephone booths, 
food concessions, associated meeting 
rooms, ceiling heights, areas requir- 
ing special consideration in display 
construction and erection, floor 
loading limits, and elevator sizes 
and weight capacities. 

A good space sales brochure will 
incorporate most of these features 
but it remains for the space buyer 
to digest all the information to 
properly plan his exhibit. Adequate 
information from show management 
must include a statement of the 
show rules. The exhibitor, in turn, 
has the responsibility for studying 
and abiding by those rules. A viola- 
tion which must be corrected at 
show time generally turns out to 
be an expensive oversight. 


Shipping . . Having applied for 
space and received confirmation of 
an assignment, the contract is gen- 
erally filed away, and the months 
or weeks pass by until the show is 
just around the corner. At some 
point in advance of the show 
(sometimes not soon enough) your 
exhibit is planned, built, rebuilt or 
just repainted, and is presumably 
ready for shipment. Here, careful 
scheduling can markedly reduce 
freight billings. 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the display which does not ar- 
rive at the show, doesn’t sell. Ar- 
rival is the goal, and the routes are 
plentiful: express, air freight, over- 
the-road freight, rail or company 
truck. The cost, however, goes up 
in tune with urgency. 

Many shows offer package ar- 
rangements with warehousing and 
drayage contractors so that your 
crated materials can be stored in 
advance of set-up days, and then be 
brought to the exhibit hall in time 
for erection. This storage period 
(usually two weeks) is particularly 
advantageous when shipping from 
one show to another since it per- 
mits you to store a unit without 
having to bring it back to home 
base. Costs for such packaged 
freight services are generally by the 
hundredweight and relatively inex- 
pensive. 

Continued on page 156 
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...at last 


rOnOVISION 


The perfect sound slide film projection unit 
self-contained « completely automatic + tape recorded sound 


* for sales training—for selling the customer too; 
* individually or in groups on dealer 
floor, in office, at home! 


robovision is a completely self-contained and 
self-operated slide film projector with 
synchronized sound on tape. It’s ‘‘fool-proof”’ — 
simply plug it in, flip the switch and off 

it goes—completely automatic . . . no blown 
fuses, no pulled shades, no records to 

cue, no film to wind or rewind (it’s continuous), 
no screens or bellows. 

And no loss of salesman’s dignity —he 

remains a salesman, doesn’t become 

a slide projector and sound technician! 


robovision is as simple to set up and operate 
as a desk lamp . . . gives beautiful 

9” x 12” pictures, up to 110 of them— 

and carries up to one hour of automatically 
synchronized sound tape that plays 
continuously —no rewinding necessary. 


robovision is small and light to carry — 

21” x 21” x 11”, weighs only 36 pounds. To sell 
more—to train better—to demonstrate with 
greater impact—fill out and send this 

“no obligation’? coupon today! 


COMPANY NAME 


ADDRESS 
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New service maps 
broad trends for 
industrial marketing 


= Memo to industrial management: 
Prepare to serve atomic powered 
ships; expect a 300 to 400% increase 
by 1965 in the use of fireproof hy- 
draulic fluids; investigate new ways 
to work metal; look for uses of ul- 
trasonics in your industry. 

The foregoing are points from the 
first report of the Stoetzel Advisory 
Council, new arm of Stoetzel & As- 
sociates, Chicago advertising agency. 
The council was established with 
the announced purpose of “helping 
clients interpret new technology and 
its future impact on their business. 

Headed by Dr. Philip W. Swain, 
formerly editor of Power and now 
a consultant to industry, the council 
is composed of experts in science, 
technology and commerce. These 
authorities will scan the industrial 
scene and report their findings in 
periodic briefs. The council current- 
ly sees potential for: 


> Fireproof hydraulic fluids . . Fluid 
acting on pistons or plungers has 
become a primary means of deliver- 
ing controlled motion to thousands 
of industrial processes. Today the 
great majority of hydraulic fluid ap- 
plications use petroleum based lu- 
bricating oils (about 120,000,000 
gallons per year, with an expected 
increase of 300 to 400% by 1965.) 

In the main, this growth will shift 
from flammable to non-flammable 
to avoid the hazards of fire when a 
leak sprays the fluid on hot sur- 
faces. 

Makers of hydraulic controls and 
actuators should actively promote 
the new hydraulic fluids wherever 
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they are needed and practicable. 
Greater safety means greater cus- 
tomer satisfaction and wider appli- 
cation of hydraulic devices. , 


» Atomic powered ships . . Suppliers 
of marine power-plant components 
should plan for a time when the 
U. S. Navy will be largely nuclear 
powered — and for a like develop- 
ment of the merchant fleet. 
Those who hope to tap this mar- 
ket should seek some share in the 
experimental installations to gain 
experience in meeting the require- 
ments of atomic power plants. 


> New ways to work metal .. We 
now machine metal by flame and by 
acid. We use supersonics to drill 
irregular holes in brittle materials. 





























































‘ 












”“ 


Corp., New York, uses unique 


Breakthrough . . With a canny eye on publicity possibilities, Hudson Pulp & Paper 
ribbon-cutting’’ ceremony in opening new tissue mill in 





We create electrical connections by 
electro plating. Lockheed Aircraft 
is using powder charges to expand 
hard tubes into dies and to cup flat 
blanks of stainless steel. It is safe 
to assume that “imagineering” will 
soon devise other equally startling 
methods. 


> Your tools vs. new metals . . Tita- 
nium, zirconium, beryllium, hafni- 
um and other once-rare metals will 
soon become fairly common as 
prices fall and application require- 
ments get tougher. 

These metals pose new mechani- 
cal problems and offer correspond- 
ing opportunities in fusion, spot 
welding, riveting, grinding, drilling, 
punching, stamping, rolling and ex- 
truding. Makers of metal working 
tools and machines should work 
with atomic energy contractors and 
other users of the “miracle” metals 
to learn their metal working prob- 
lems and develop solutions. 


> Ultrasonics—versatile tool . . Sev- 
eral companies are manufacturing 
electrical “transducers” to induce 
ultrasonic vibrations in solids, 
liquids and gases. Applications to 
date may suggest possible solutions 





we 


Florida, as walkie-talkie signal from Hudson president William Mazer to locomotive 
engineer sends big diesel through two-story-high tissue ‘‘ribbon.’’ Locomotive was 


towing gleaming white box car containing first shipment of tissue from plant. 
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to special problems in your indus- 
try: cleaning, degreasing, mixing, 
dying, precipitating, sterilizing, 
surgical cutting, drilling small odd- 
shaped holes in glass and diamonds, 
detecting internal flaws, and meas- 
uring sheet thickness. 


> Steel to boom oxygen use . . It has 
long been known that a modest 
oxygen enrichment of the air fed 
to blast would increase 
their output. Even greater gains are 
seen from adoption of 
the European Linz-Donawitz oxy- 
gen converter process of steel mak- 
ing. 

Some steel technologists expect 
that the industry will eventually 
consume five tons of oxygen for 
every 100 tons of steel. That would 


furnaces 


American 


be a yearly consumption of seven 
million tons of oxygen. 

Gas shipped in bottles or tanks 
is far too costly for such tonnage 
uses. Yet the present oxygen pro- 
profit by 

operating the gas 


ducers can designing, 
building and 
plants for steel companies. New in- 


stallations—including compressors 


and refrigerating equipment—may 
total well over $1,000,000. 

New home building from 1950 to 
1975 will exceed that in any equal 
previous period, the council reports. 
Makers of industry products may 
therefore look for a continued good 





Adeline . . Pittsburgh’s advertising Woman of the Year, Miss 
Helen R. Wischmeyer (left), accepts an ‘’Adeline’’ from Dora 


C. Weiss, 


chairman of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club’s 


Woman of the Year Committee. Miss Wischmeyer is media 
director for Bond & Starr, Pittsburgh advertising agency. Look- 
ing on is Robert Quaid, president of the Pittsburgh Advertis- 


ing Club 


market in the industries that feed 
home construction. These 
lumber, insulation, plumbing, wir- 
ing, roofing, glass and major ap- 
pliances. 


include 


The council also urged manage- 
ment to “challenge design.” Man- 
agement that is content with a long 
record of minor improvements runs 





Trade-mark advertising . . Discussing Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.'s advertising cam- 





paign to announce the company’s entry into the aluminum field are (I. to r.) J. An- 
thony Boalt, director of advertising for Olin Aluminum; R. Carter Dye, sales manager 
for Olin Mathieson’s Aluminum Division; Robert Chrane, D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany’s New York coordinator for Olin Mathieson; and Thomas Carpenter, D’Arcy vice- 
president and copy director. The campaign will highlight the recently selected trade- 
mark, and will include four-color spreads and full-page ads 
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a great business risk. The alert 
competitor may dream up a com- 
pletely new machine to do the cus- 
tomer’s job in a new and better 
Way. 


Census shows advertising 
agencies are big business 


= The U.S. Census Bureau has is- 
sued a report on advertising agen- 
cies based on findings of the 1954 
Census of Business, and it shows 
that U. S. agencies during that year 
had a gross income amounting to 
$519,200,000. 

Of this, 73.2% came from media 
commissions. Income from sales of 
advertising materials and services 


amounted to 15.39%; service fees, 
9.4%, and other receipts, 2.1%. 
Agency billings during the year 


amounted to $3.2 billion. 

Agency commissions on sales of 
advertising media averaged 14.7% 
in 1954, the census showed. The 
range in commissions was from 
13.6% in the Cleveland area to 
15.4% in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach and Philadelphia areas. 

The census found there were 3,267 
agencies “with payrolls” and that 
they had 45,607 employes and an 
annual payroll of $307,800,000 in 
1954. 


AUDIT OR ELSE 





Marsteller’s new 
media policy manual 
lays it on the line 


= Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed has spelled out its media 
policies in a manual being distrib- 
uted to its personnel. 

The Chicago, New York and 
Pittsburgh agency believes this is 
the “first complete code of media 
relations” ever published by an ad- 
vertising agency. 

The manual makes a clear state- 
ment of preference for audited busi- 
ness publications over those with- 
out audits. It also lays down policy 
on such details as where the ac- 
count executives should interview 
space salesmen and how a space 
salesman shotild be told his publica- 
tion is not on the list. 

Highlights of the manual are as 
follows: 


» Selection of media . . “We support 
magazines whose circulation reports 
are confirmed by one of the in- 
dependent circulation auditing bu- 
reaus. We will recommend unau- 
dited publications only with a clear 
statement to the client of why we 
are doing so... In case of choice, 
we recommend audited over un- 
audited publications. 

“Media recommendations should 
be based first on the marketing ob- 
jectives of the client, modified by ad- 
vertising objectives and themes. Re- 
gardless of all other criteria, the 
first qualification of any advertising 
medium is distribution or exposure. 
Therefore, media recommendations 
of this agency must be justified on 
proper analysis of available circu- 
lation data. 

“No media stands or falls on dis- 
tribution alone. Consequently, it is 
our agency position that media rec- 
ommendations be reviewed and val- 
idated by qualitative measures, and 
especially editorial and content 
evaluation.” 


> Relations with media salesmen . . 
“The media department is the first 
point of contact. It will, when the 
salesman’s story justifies it, arrange 
a presentation before the proper ac- 
count executives, as well as client 
company executives if that is con- 


sistent with client company policies. 
When the content of the presenta- 
tion justifies it, the media depart- 
ment should arrange a group meet- 
ing of all interested agency person- 
nel, in our offices, during normal 
working hours, making it necessary 
for media to repeat the story to 
many individuals. 

“The media department should, 
from time to time, request a written 
resume from media salesmen detail- 
ing the reasons for use of the media 
by specific clients. The department 
should periodically request from 
media salesmen market facts direct- 
ly related to and useful to specific 
clients. 

“Tt is part of an account execu- 
tive’s job to see media salesmen. He 
will: (1) first establish that the 
salesman has told his story to the 
media department; (2) see media 
salesmen by appointment; (3) if 


possible, set a reasonable time limit 
for the presentation in advance, and 
(4) see the salesman in the account 
executive’s own office or a confer- 
ence room, never in the reception 
room.” 


» Account executive and media re- 
sponsibilities . . “It is the responsi- 
bility of the account executive to 
keep the media department fully in- 
formed on his accounts 
“Media department 
tives should meet with the client, 
along with the account executives, 
when major media plans are dis- 


representa- 


cussed. . . 

“The media department shall: (1) 
keep informed on current trends 
and media procedures; (2) originate 
media research either for specific 
clients or general industries; (3) 
maintain complete files on all useful 
media information, and (4) main- 
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Aluminum Man 


. . Aluminum Company of America has initi- 


ated a new advertising program in behalf of Alcoa distributors 


The campaign 
Aluminum Man,” 


current data. The campaign, 


identifies the distributor-salesman as ‘’The 
and copy urges buyers to contact him for 
running in Time, utilizes the 


largest distributor advertising budget in Alcoa’s history 
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ow to solve 











ell are AMF’s proposed new General Engineering 
Laboratories at Stamford, Conn. Here he hopes to gain the advantages 

of concentrating many widespread engineering activities in one integrated, 
completely modern facility. Engineering Vice-President of AMF 

since 1951, Fred Powell has guided 135 research projects in the past year 


alone. Among these: a one-pound electrical synchro and a 25-tom launcher 
for the “Talos” guided missile. The bowling pin is symbolic of another 
{MF post-war development: the remarkable Automatic Pinspotter. 

















a critical engineering need 


¢ Cu MF’s post-war history has been one of expansion, great diversification, and intensified engineering 





research in many fields. Our Engineering Department of 1,600 people now works on design 


problems so complex and diverse that we are in constant need of the best information we can get 


on every useful development in materials, electric, electronic, and mechanical components. Without 


such information being readily available, the number of man-hours lost in seeking it adds up to a 


major engineering problem. 


“It is obvious to us that currently maintained, constantly available, comprehensive, and accurately 


indexed files of manufacturers’ catalogs are one of the most important assets our engineerin 
g: po g g 


offices can have. But to establish such files on an individual basis is a difficult, time-consuming 


job, and a costly one. 


“‘Sweet’s PRODUCT DESIGN FILE of manufacturers’ catalogs is a far more efficient solution. 


We use it continually in our Engineering Departments. Its growth into a fully comprehensive service 


is important to all design engineers. 


“To the extent that we can support and encourage the PRODUCT DESIGN FILE’s continued growth, 


everyone, it seems to me, will benefit: design engineers by having instant access, without lost time, 


to the product application and specifying information they need; manufacturers who supply 


us by making it possible for us to find out quickly the solutions to our problems they have to offer. 99 


Thoughtful engineering executives like AMF’s Fred 
Powell have long recognized the logic of a system that 
keeps manufacturers’ catalogs conveniently accessible at 
all times, to all engineers who need them. And hundreds 
of marketing-wise companies give design engineers what 
they want, and find most useful, by distributing their 
catalogs in the PRODUCT DESIGN FILE. 

If you want increased use of your catalog in the offices 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division—F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18. 


Fred K. Powell, Jr., Vice-President, Engineering 
American Machine & Foundry Company 
New York, N. Y. 


which control over 90 per cent of the Original Equip- 
ment Market’s buying power, get in touch with us today. 
A Sweet’s representative will gladly give you complete 
facts about the extent to which your catalog—pre-filed, 
permanently bound, classified, and indexed in the 
PRODUCT DESIGN FILE—will increase the order/call ratios 
of your salesmen throughout the $44-billion Original 
Equipment Market. 


Designers, producers and distributors of manufacturers’ market-specialized 


catalogs for the industrial and construction markets. 


Over 53,000,000 catalog copies distributed for 1,740 companies in 1957. 
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tain fields of merchandising services 
offered by various media.” 


> General policies . . “It is our belief 
that media representatives are our 
valuable and desirable allies and 
necesary to our success and that of 
our clients’ advertising programs. . 

“Media representatives’ time is as 
valuable as ours and they should 
not be kept waiting. . 

“Group lunches by media are not 
necessary to present a story to this 
agency. 

“A representative should never be 
informed that his or his competitors’ 
media is on or off schedule until 
the budget is approved. However, 
the agency should help him present 
his case by suggesting data needed 
to make a decision. Further, if his 
case is clearly hopeless, we should 
tell him so promptly, and give him 
the reasons. 

“Extensions are undesirable be- 
cause they result in poor position, 
add to costs, and increase the pos- 
sibility of errors. This agency is 
committed to a policy of asking 
media for extensions only as a last 
resort, and to a program of mini- 
mizing them.” 


Capital spending survey 
clears dark skies 








dark view of some econ- 
aggregate 
spending on new plants and equip- 
ment would begin to decline in the 
second half of 1957, has been par- 
tially cleared by the results of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce an- 
nual survey of business capital 
spending Main points re- 
vealed by the survey were: 


= The 


omists that 





business 


plans. 


1. Business firms plan to spend, 
over-all, $37.4 billion on capital 
goods in 1957, a rise of 6.5% from 
last year. 
2. The planned level of expendi- 
ture was still rising in the first and 
second quarters of this year. 
3. Capital spending scheduled for 
the second half is about equal to the 
first half, allowing for seasonal in- 
fluence. 

Other evidence backing-up the 
“fair” outlook is: Order backlogs in 
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machinery, transportation equip- 
ment and heavy construction proj- 
ects are at high levels although no 
longer rising; capacity limitations 
in the capital goods industries and 
last year’s steel strike had pushed 
planned 1957; 
contract awards for new construc- 


some outlays into 


tion recently showed gains over 
year earlier 
months of decline. 

Largest boosts in capital outlays 
in 1957 are indicated for producers 
of steel, nonferrous metals, non- 


following several 


automotive transportation, machin- 
ery and chemicals, and by public 
utilities and railroads. Substantial 
declines are expected in the case of 
automobiles, textiles, building ma- 
terials and commercial projects. 


Westinghouse forms new 
advertising departments 


= Two new headquarters adver- 
tising departments will take the 
place of the industrial advertising 
department of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. The new departments 
are: 

1. The general products advertising 
department, which will be respon- 
sible for the advertising and promo- 





















Golden anniversary . 


Harold Bugbee, (left) president, Walter B. Snow & Staff, pre- 





tion of general product divisions as 
well as for the agency and con- 
struction department. General prod- 
ucts includes ten Westinghouse op- 
erations that produce standard con- 





More ‘For the Record’ 
appears on page 180 





trols, elevators, small motors, wiring 
devices, lighting, X-ray, welding, air 
conditioning and handling equip- 
ment. 

2. The apparatus and defense ad- 
vertising department will handle 
advertising and promotion of all 
divisions dealing with defense and 


apparatus products and _ atomic 
power. 

W. T. Rush, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager for the north- 


region, will manage the 
general products department. He 
will be assisted by C. A. Boyles, 
manager of dis- 


eastern 


former division 
tributor and specialty advertising. 
R. F. Gomber and T. J. Farrahy, 
past manager and assistant manager 
of industrial advertising respective- 
ly, have been named to these same 
positions in the apparatus and de- 
fense department. . 









WAL 


sents medallions to staff in commemoration of agency’s 50th anniversary. Staff mem- 
bers are (I. to r.), Edward Fogg, account executive; Mildred Milliken, assistant treas- 
urer; Charles Burns, account executive; Carl Freyer, vice-president; John Messina, pro- 
duction manager, and Harold Pyne, vice-president. The agency is moving to new 


quarters at 9 Newbury St., Boston 















most complete coverage of 


LARGE...MEDIUM...SMALL... 


°° 


metalworking plants! 














“ Only 
“modern machine shop -. 
offers you... 


: largest circulation ...52,000! bi 
: most complete plant coverage ; 
. .». More than 33,000 individual 
é plants receiving one or more copies! 
u lowest cost per thousand ; 
a circulation... just $6.15! ‘d 
* Plus outstanding proof of value : 
" In 1956, Modern Machine Shop carried more pages of adver- . For apd years, Modern 
, tising than any other metalworking monthly! : Machine Shop has been the 
ri In the publishing field, as everywhere, there’s a very nas gees ee — pier 
7 definite relationship between results obtained and 4 plant circulation and in owest 
>. success enjoyed by a publication. Modern . cost. The plant circulation 
. Machine Shop is proud of its latest record. a alone exceeds 33,000 individual 






E* plants—greater than any 
other metalworking publication. 
With Modern Machine Shop’s 
massive circulation, you get 

the most complete coverage of 
all metalworking plants... 
large, medium and small... 
plus deep penetration of the 
larger plants. Its good, big 
circulation is scientifically 
designed to do a thorough job 
in America’s biggest industry! 


For results ‘you can see, put your 
money where your market is... in 






modern machine shop 
431 Main St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Also publishers of Products Finishing and Products Finishing Directory 


y 
q 
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i LEEN-STiIht’ Labels 
put your Product in the Center Ring of Selling! 


Greatest “show” on earth—that’s what you get when you add the proved 
attention-getting power of KLEEN-STIK Labels on your product or 
package. These modern moistureless, self-sticking labels offer a veritable 
“circus” of exclusive advantages that help you capture a larger share of 
your audience. To make your labels the star performers of the P.O.P. 
Stage, give them “big top” prominence with KLEEN-STIK! 


EXTRA STRONG! 
KLEEN-STIK’s moistureless 
adhesive sticks tight on any 


NEEDS NO WATER! 
! hard, smooth surface — won't 


KLEEN-STIK goes up fast 

and easy without water, : ; } , 

glue or tape. Simply pee/ : let go in spite of moisture, 
heat, or dryness. 


backing and press into place. 
RS TALENTED! 


GETS ATTENTION! 
d Versatile KLEEN-STIK adapts 
; to any shape, or surface — 
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To roar out your sales 
message, print KLEEN-STIK 
in any number of colors — “at home’ on product, box, 
or use special Fluorescent or or flexible film package. 
Foil stock for extra impact. 


ANY SIZE! 
WE DO NO PRINTING a + on 
—KLEEN-STIK Labels are . identification and selling 
available through your ee ae 
regular Label Printer, in 
roll-dispensed or individual 


split-back types. 








PRODUCT AND 
PACKAGE LABELS 


A ee mee re ee mene ee ee 


See how leading manufacturers are using 
economical KLEEN-STIK Labels 


hr LEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 
ILLINOIS | efficient 
a write on your letterhead for free samples! 


7300 WEST WILSON AVENUE * CHICAGO 31, 
Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


trial Marketing 











Chapter activities of the 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 











John C, Freeman, president 


National headquarters . 27! Madison Ave., 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 


N.Y.C. 


niaa news 


CONFERENCE THEME 


35th NIAA meeting 
aims for complete 
customer-orientation 





= “This Is Marketing—Orienting 
Your Entire Business to the Cus- 
tomer” has been chosen for the 
theme of the 35th annual confer- 
ence of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, June 9-12, at 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The need for this “over-all ori- 
enting’” was pointed up by Benton 
W. S. Dodge, general conference 
chairman, and director of adver- 
tising, Gulf Oil Corp. 

“Because industry must sell half 
of all the goods purchased in the 
United States every year, with only 
a small fraction of the total promo- 
tion money, industrial marketing 
must be perfected to an extreme 
degree to keep our economy sound,” 
Mr. Dodge said. “Last year, con- 
sumer goods advertisers spent eight 
dollars to every one spent by indus- 
trial manufacturers.” 

The conference program will ex- 
pand on the theme through a series 
of documented case histories of 
companies—both large and small— 
that are pioneering in industrial 
marketing techniques. 

Here are some of the highlights 
of the program: 
> Dr. Wilson Randle, senior partner, 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton, New York 
management consultants, will speak 
on “New Product Management— 
Key to Business Growth.” 


>» A three-speaker panel moderated 





by Charles E. St. Thomas of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., will tell why in- 
dustry needs a customer-oriented 
approach right now—and how to 
move toward this goal. Panel mem- 
bers are: Dr. Henry Bund, 
president, Research Institute of 
America, New York; Robert L. Gib- 
son, vice-president, Chemical & 
Metallurgical Div., General Electric 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass., and Dr. Ralph 
Watkins, director of research, Dun 
& Bradstreet, New York. 

> M. E. Ziegenhagen, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, 
Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. Y., 
is coordinator of a program that will 
present a series of coordinated case 
histories, showing how large and 
small companies prove that good 


vice- 


Laying groundwork . . 
9-12, at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria hotel. Members present include (I. to r.) H. H. 
Oldham, Republic Steel Corp.; C. E. St. Thomas, General Electric Co.; John C. Free- 
man, NIAA president; John Keil, Needham & Grohmann Adv.; John Fox, G. M. Bas- 
ford; B. W. S. Dodge, Gulf Oil Corp., chairman; R. C. Sickler, E. |. du Pont de 


Nemours Co.; 


Corp.; H. W. Leland, General Electric Co.; 


integration of all company functions 
pays off in effective marketing. 

>» Charles Guzzo, vice-president, 
marketing, Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, will speak on “Marketing is 
People Working Together.” 

> Paul B. Nelson, Jr., advertising 
manager, Rome Cable Corp., Rome, 
N. Y., will tell “How We Put Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion at 
the Heart of the Marketing Pro- 
gram.” 

>» Earl B. Holdren, partner, Ed 
Wolff Associates, Rochester, N. Y., 
will tell “How We Put the Market- 
ing Concept in Action—and Boosted 
Sales 35% in Six Months.” 


> Thomas H. Cable, manager of 
marketing methods and personnel 





Conference committee plans for NIAA annual meeting, June 


R. T. Griffiths, NIAA headquarters; M. E. Ziegenhagen, Worthington 
Harry Deines, Fuller & Smith & Ross; J. R 


Stone, Walsh Ady. Co.; Robert Lytle, Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 
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Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will speak on “How Market- 
Organized—and Works—at 
Koppers.” 

>» A team of McGraw-Hill publish- 
ing Co. experts, headed by Dr. Dex- 


development, 


ing is 


ter M. Keezer, will present, for the 
first time, a new survey of the fu- 
ture of the vital capital expendi- 
tures market. 


>» The announcement and showing 
of the NIAA’s new “Bestseller” 
awards for industrial advertising 
will be made. 

Committee chairmen for this 
year’s meeting are: H. W. Leland, 
General Electric Co., finance; John 
Fox, G. M. Basford Co., entertain- 
ment; G. L. Fox, Materials & Meth- 
ods, speakers host committee; R. B. 
Carland, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, printed program; H. J. 
Deines, Fuller & Smith & Ross, pro- 
gram; Robert P. Lytle, and A. R. 
Poutray, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, publicity. 
committee 
members are: George Bowen, 
Smith, Hagel & Knudsen; R. J. 
Brown, U. S. Plywood Corp.; R. G. 
Hill, Columbia-Geneva Steel; H. H. 
Oldham, Republic Steel Corp.; 
Phillip Wallach, H. K. Porter Co., 
and T. A. Yellowless, Canadian 
General Electric Co. 


General conference 


New Jersey chapter elects 
Frank E. Tilley president 


= New president of the New Jersey 
chapter of the NIAA is Frank E. 
Tilley, advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of New York Belt- 
ing & Packing Div. of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. 

Newly elected vice-presidents are 
Donald W. Jackson, vice-president, 
James Thomas 
Chirurg Co.; Dr. 
Joseph E. Bach- 
elder of the In- 
dustrial Adver- 
tising Research 
Institute; and 
Raymond J. 
Cooney, Elastic 
Stop Nut Corp. 

Other officers include: Secretary, 
Kenneth D. Jordon, Nitrogen Div., 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; 
treasurer, Thomas G. Johnson, 
manager of product advertising and 


Tilley 
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Conferring 


At New Jersey NIAA’‘s ‘Marketing Plian-a- 


rama,’ speakers J. F. Apsey, Jr. (left) and G. Harvey Porter 


(center), both of Black & Decker Mfg. Co., discuss program 
with chapter president Charles C. Wardell of Hyatt Bearings 


Div. of General Motors Corp. 


merchandising for the Okonite Co. 

The chapter has also announced 
the election of their agency man of 
the year and advertising space 
salesman of the year. Agency man 
is Ray G. Ellis, president, Ray Ellis 
Advertising Agency. Outstanding 
advertising space salesman is F. J. 
McKinley, Electrical 
Manufacturing. The voting was on 
a point individual 
questionnaires filled out by space 


representing 
from 


system 


representatives and space buyers, 
each evaluating the other. 


NEEDED NEEDLING 





St. Thomas blasts 
three marketing 
misconceptions 


# A verbal pin has been stuck in 
three blown up misconceptions of 
industrial marketing. The “sticking” 
was done by Charles E. St. Thomas, 
specialist, Marketing Services Com- 
munication, General Electric Co. at 
a meeting of Industrial Marketers of 
Detroit, a chapter of the NIAA. 
The first misconception is that 
marketing is merely a clumping to- 
gether of all the activities involved 
in moving a product from the man- 
ufacturer’s shipping platform to the 
front “The real 
definition must include an orienta- 


customer’s door. 
tion of every facet of the business 
(engineering, production, etc.) to 
the customer,” said Mr. St. Thomas. 


“Under this definition, marketing 
becomes a philosophy for the total 
business; an umbrella under which 
each business function operates, 
with the wants and needs of the 
customer as the first criteria against 
which all business decisions and 
strategies are weighed.” 

Mr. St. Thomas took issue with 
where titles 
from sales are merely shifted to 
marketing with no basic change in 
the operation of the business. “Un- 
der this [Mr. St. Thomas’] defini- 
tion, structures and titles become 
only the way in which we bring 
about this total orienting of the 
business to the 


the many instances 


customer,” the 
speaker said. 

Misconception number two: that 
the marketing philosophy is some- 
thing new. Said Mr. St. Thomas, “If 
we view marketing as the orienting 
of the total business to the cus- 
tomer, we find that in reality busi- 
ness is returning to a way of opera- 
tion that it has known for the past 
150 years. Consider the early entre- 
preneurs, with their general stores, 
blacksmith shops or harness-making 
factories. The proprietors of these 
businesses knew their customers, 
and they were well aware of their 
true need and wants because they 
were constantly and intimately as- 
sociated with them. 

“But, businesses, as they grew in 
many instances, lost this closeness 
to the customer, and it has been 
only recently [with marketing] that 





the need to return to this customer- 
oriented way of operation has been 
recognized.” 

The third misconception: that 
marketing is the exclusive property 
of the large company. “Size bears no 
relation to whether a business may 
operate successfully under the 
philosophy of marketing,” said Mr. 
St. Thomas. “In the smaller com- 
panies, marketing can be of real 
benefit, as many case histories can 
prove. And in many of these suc- 
cessful instances, the work itself 
(marketing) does not even appear 
in titles or on charts of responsibil- 
ity. Nevertheless, the people who 
manage the business and decide its 
strategies and plans are cognizant 
of their customer’s wants, thus ex- 
ercising the true marketing philoso- 
phy.” 

After the “bubble bursting,” Mr. 
St. Thomas went on to list some 
benefits marketing can bring to 
three major facets of industrial ad- 
vertising. 

1. Advertising objectives are a part 
of the total marketing objectives, 
rather than the sometimes more 
limited sales objectives. 

2. Advertising will be more effec- 
tive because copy will be written, 
media selected, etc., with a far 
greater awareness of, and familiar- 
ity with, the customer, bringing to 
the operation a perceptivity of what 
appeals really motivate the cus- 
tomer. 


3. Advertising plans are a coordi- 
nated part of the total marketing 
plan, thus assuring more effective 
use of timing and a bringing of each 
facet of advertising into operation 
when it can best support the other 
functions of marketing. 

4. The implementation of the mar- 
keting philosophy (the organization 
structures, responsibilities, etc.) 
usually result in the advertising 
manager being positioned within the 
organization in such a way that he 
is more in the main stream of infor- 
mation. The obvious effect is that 
advertising is able to be more effec- 
tively employed and bring a high- 
er return on the dollars invested in 
it. 

If there is any real doubt on the 
part of the advertising manager as 
to whether he might do a more 
effective job if his company were to 
operate under a true marketing 
philosophy (presupposing that it 
does not now), Mr. Thomas sug- 
gested that he ask himself these 
questions: 

1. Do I emphasize customer benefits 
that I know to be real motivational 
factors, or am I taking an “educated 
guess” and hoping that I’m on the 
same wave length with my cus- 
tomer? 

2. Do I find myself in the position 
of copying my competitors’ adver- 
tising themes because they have 
developed an approach which is 
more effective with the customer 


Creative thinking . . (I. to r.) C. D. Byrd, vice-president of the 
Central Ohio chapter of the NIAA, and advertising manager, 
Dresser Industries; Edward L. Weibrecht, vice-president of 
BBD&O; and J. Ed Konkle, chapter president and advertising 
manager, Exact Weight Scale Co., talk over Mr. Weibrecht’s 
speech on ‘Creative Thinking—How to Do It,’’ presented at 


a meeting of the chapter. 


Three-star marshal . . Hal. E. Bechler, 
(left) account executive, Cramer-Krasselt 
Co., accepts ‘three-star membership 
marshal’’ trophy for ‘roping and hog- 
tying’’ the most new members for the 
Milwaukee chapter of the NIAA from 
Local Secretary, R. E. Schulz, advertis- 
ing manager of the Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


than what I was using? 
3. Do I have a real familiarity with 
my customer which enables me to 
make a contribution to my com- 
pany’s planning on product develop- 
ments, pricing structures, etc. 
4. Do I emphasize one product line 
at the same time the sales cam- 
paigns emphasize another? 
5S. Do I find my copy and art point- 
ing out one product feature, while 
the salesmen either ignore this fea- 
ture or single out others? 
6. Am I 
shifting schedules and working un- 
der unnecessary pressures because I 
was the last to learn of product 
changes, new appeals, new products. 
Concerning marketing and the 
agency, Mr. St. Thomas queried 
whether industrial agencies are ori- 
ented to their real customer. In 
his estimation too many agencies 
appear to be oriented to the client 
rather than to the client’s customer. 
“Obviously, and rightly so, the 
agency would say that it cannot 
manage under the marketing phi- 
losophy if its client does not op- 
erate in a like manner. I would 
doubt that this has to be,” he said. 
“Further I feel that many agen- 


frequently forced into 


cies could wield a far greater force, 
and provide a real service, in at- 
tempting to point out the advantages 
of true customer-orientation to their 
clients.” a 
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In the Pittsburgh offices of the Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company, we recently had the pleasant 
experience of interviewing William F. Weimer, Ad- 
vertising Manager, on the subject of trade and 
industrial publications. A resident of the Greater 
Pittsburgh area since the age of 14, Mr. Weimer 


joined the Rockwell organization 21 years ago. 








Q Mr. Weimer, how would you describe 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Company? 


A We are a diversified manufacturing 
organization, and our various divisions 
and subsidiaries produce a considerable 


variety of products. 
Q Would you name the principal ones? 


A Well, first of all we are known to be 
metering experts and we manufacture 
meters that measure just about every- 
thing from the utilities you buy to the 
money you spend—gas, water and oil 
meters; taximeters; fare registers and 
parking meters, to name a few. In addi- 
tion we manufacture gas pressure regu- 
lators, various types of valves, machine 
tools. machined parts, and hydraulic 


drives. 





Q How long has your company been 
in business? 


A We have only been operating under 
the Rockwell name for a little more than 
11 years, but when you think in terms of 






our various subsidiaries and divisions, 
our history goes back more than 100 









years. 





Q When did the business as organized 
today get its start? 






A in 1927. In that year Col. Rockwell, 


for whom our organization is now named, 






merged the Pittsburgh Meter Company, 





made water meters, with the 





whic h 
Equitable Meter Company, which made 
gas meters. From a sales standpoint both 






organizations were in a seasonal business 





—opposite seasons—and the merger did 





much to level out the peaks and valleys 





in the business cycle. The new company 
was known as the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Company. Through the years 
various subsidiaries were acquired, first 
to supplement the field of activity served 
by the original firm and later to expand 










into diversified markets. 





Q When did you acquire your present 
name? 


Ain 1949 our name 
changed to Rockwell 
Company. This was dictated by the fact 






was officially 





Manufacturing 
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that the name Equitable Meter did not 
convey how broad our scope of activities 
was, or in the future could be—it fixed 
our products in the public mind as just 
meters. 


Q How many manufacturing plants do 
you now have? 


A At the present time we have 20, and 
several more are under construction and 
neal completion. 


Q What is your geographical spread? 
A Coast to coast. 


Q Am I correct in assuming that your 
advertising history goes back many 
years? 


A Yes. Many of our subsidiaries and 
divisions have long been aggressive ad- 
vertisers. 


Q And I assume that you stepped up 
your corporate advertising at the time 
you took your new name. 


A You are right. Of course our first job 
was to build recognition and _ prestige 
for a new name in industry. 


“We are great believers in the consistent 


After considerable experience in both the manu- 
facturing and sales ends of the business he moved 
into advertising in 1945 and has served in his 
present capacity for the past 7 years. An active 
member of several advertising associations, Mr. 
Weimer is a past president of the Pittsburgh 


Chapter of NIAA. Here are portions of the interview. 





Qis the advertising of all Rockwell 
divisions handled by your department? 


A No. We actually have two advertising 
operations. In this department we handle 
all corporate advertising and the product 
advertising for all units but the Power 
Tool Division. Because of the nature of 
the products it manufactures, and be- 
cause it has an entirely different market, 
this one division does its own advertising. 


Q do you conduct entirely different 
campaigns for the various divisions 
you handle? 


A Yes, and that’s one of the things that 
make this a rather busy office. We put 
together 10 separate advertising budgets. 
Each involves different products, differ- 
ent markets, different media, and dif- 
ferent problems. 


Q Are you frequently able to measure 
the effectiveness of your advertising? 


A Only once in a while do we embark on 
a program in which we deliberately de- 
sign our advertising to pull replies or 
active response. And when we do it 
works. Most of our advertising is designed 













“A product may be seasonable, but the job 
of keeping a customer and prospect aware 
of the product is not.”’ 


to do the type of job that can be meas- 
ured only by its contribution to the suc- 
cess of our sales programs. Its effective- 
ness is hard to measure, but there is no 
doubt in my mind that our advertising 
has played a big part in our growth and 
expansion. 


Q How large is your advertising de- 
partment? 


A At the present time we have 14 people. 


Q What are your beliefs in regard to 
continuity in advertising? 


A We certainly don’t believe in hit-and- 
run tactics. Our advertising is in every 
sense a part of our sales efforts. We make 
every attempt to coordinate our theme 
and pitch with those being used by our 
salesmen, and if it is to successfully sup- 
port their activities our advertising must 
appear regularly. A product may be 
seasonable, but the job of keeping a cus- 
tomer and prospect aware of the product 
is not. 


Q What is your feeling regarding the 
importance of trade and_ industrial 
publications? 


A Well, several times I have been asked 
if | thought that people really read trade 
and industrial magazines and my answer, 
I think, is rather basic. I feel that any 
man who is interested in advancement 
and success must read one or more of the 
better magazines that cover his chosen 
field. They are his only means of keeping 
track of the constantly changing influ- 
ences within his business. They are his 


one sure way of learning the news that 
affects his business or industry while it is 


still news. 


use of trade and industrial magazines” 


Q How do trade and business publica- 
tions figure in your present advertising 
activities? 


A They are and, I am sure, will continue 
to be the backbone of our advertising 
effort. They provide a very vital link in 
our lines of communications with our 
many customers and prospects. 


Q Do you feel that the advertisements 
that appear in trade and industrial maga- 
zines are of particular interest or im- 
portance to readers? 


AI can answer that question best by 
telling you about a recent discussion I 
had with one of our engineers. We were 
discussing reading habits, and he told 
me quite frankly that most of the time 
he reads the advertising more closely 
than the editorial material because in 
their effort to sell, advertisers tell him 
in digest form everything that is new in 
the way of products and services. 


Qis your use of trade and industrial 
publications increasing? 


A The number of publications we use 
has gone up greatly over the last 10 
years, because our sales departments 
have steadily sought new and broader 
markets. As I said before, our advertising 
is closely coordinated with our sales 
activities, and when our salesmen move 
into new areas advertising moves along 
in support. 









Q In conclusion, is there anything more 
that you would like to say about the 
value of the trade and industrial press 
as an advertising medium? 









A I would only like to repeat that here 
at Rockwell we are great believers in the 
consistent use of trade and industrial 
magazines. We are convinced that the 

























. when our salesmen INOVE into new 






areas, advertising goes along in support.?? 





important men—our customers and 
prospects—in any field read them faith- 
fully. In their desire to keep abreast of 
changes, they read both editorial and 
advertising pages closely. This of course 
does not mean that all our advertise- 
ments are seen by everyone for whom 








they are intended—that is one of the 





reasons we advertise consistently in all 





of the publications we use, 









Through the use of trade and industrial publications you are able to com- 
municate with your customers and prospective customers in an atmosphere 
that is natural to them and most productive for you. Today’s reliable business 


press serves a purpose unduplicated by any other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence and 
a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers and 
advertisers. With such acceptance goes a proportionate selling power. 


Chton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 








Gas « Electronic Industries 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist + Hardware Age 
The Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone ¢ Distribution Age « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Spectator 
Commercial Car Journal + Boot and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 


















Butane-Propane News ¢ Book Division 
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Canadian 


ARKET 
DATA 


for 
Industrial 


Advertisers 


CIEN Market and Media Data pro- 
vide valuable timely information on 
Canada’s industrial markets and pros- 
pects. Be sure to check these up-to- 
date reports before you finalize any 
industrial advertising plans for Can- 
ada. 
Offered Free 
to Advertisers and Agencies 

We'll be pleased to send any or all 

of these informative pieces to you. 

Write to Canadian Industrial Equip- 

ment News, Gardenvale, Quebec, Can- 

ada. 

CIEN Data Sheets 

1. Lists Canadian manufacturing 
plants according to size, number of 
employees, value of production. 

. 1957 estimated expenditures by 
province on plant and machinery in 
manufacturing industries. 

3. 1957 estimated expenditures by 
major industrial classification on 
plant and machinery. 


CIEN Report of Purchases 

Lists reader purchases by name and 
product: 26 pages of sales evidence 
grouped under general product classi- 
fication. 

List of Major Manufacturers’ Repre- 
sentatives 


CIEN “'N.1.A.A.” Report 


N 





The complete story on circula- 
tion, editorial, etc. AND — 
“CIEN Editorial Requirements” 

. C.C.A.B. Statements . . . 
Rate Card 





























IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 





The Oil and Petroleum Industry 


® Crude production tops $7 billion for first time 


® Marketing research attracts major attention 


¢ Automation extending fo all industry branches 


By Frederick Borden 


= Domestic supply of all oils dur- 
ing 1956 reached 2.9 billion bbls., 
a 5% 
year’s total, while demand came to 
3.23 billion bbls. For 1957, industry 
leaders foresee a 6% increase in de- 


increase over the previous 


mand for their output. 

Estimates of increased drilling 
this year range all the way from 
1,000 to 4,500 more wells, with an 
anticipated 8°% increase in capital 
investment. 

In the various sections of the oil 
and petroleum industry, 1956 sta- 
tistics reveal consistent gains, as 
follows: 
®@ Drilling and producing. As of Jan. 
28, 1957, a total of some 2,549 rotary 
drilling rigs operation 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. In the United States alone, 
more than 58,000 wells were drilled, 
for a total of 228,000,000 ft. of hole. 

The average daily production of 
crude ran in excess of 7,000,000 bbls. 
each day, and, for the first time in 
history, total value of crude produc- 
tion topped $7 billion for the year. 
© Refining, gas processing, petro- 
chemicals. In the United States, 318 
refineries reported a daily through- 
put capacity of some 8,900,000 bbls. 
But, for the first time, foreign plant 


were in 


Who supplied the facts... 


capacity exceeded that of U.S. re- 
fineries, when 309 overseas plants 
revealed a daily capacity of 9,300,000 
bbls. Australia, Europe and the Far 
East were the 
gainers during 1956. 

Natural gasoline plants jumped 
during the year from 531 to a total 
of 547, with a corresponding in- 
total Petro- 
chemical growth achieved a 10% in- 
crease last year over 1955, con- 
trasted with a 35% jump in 1955 
over 1954 totals. Petrochemical ex- 
pansion is expected to continue, 
with last year’s 35 billion lb. pro- 
duction anticipated to reach 60 bil- 
lion lbs. by 1960. 
© Pipelining. Industry leaders are 
freely predicting record-breaking 
activity in this branch of the field. 
Some 18,750 miles of new line were 
laid during 1956, of which 13,700 
were gas lines, 2,800 miles crude oil 
and 2,250 miles product lines. For 


chief construction 


crease in capacity. 


ntinued on page 82 









Facts for this story were supplied by Rollo E. Davidson, vice-president, 
Drilling; Frank Breese, editor, National Petroleum News; B. Orchard Lisle, 
publisher, Oil Forum; Kenneth B. Barnes, editor, Oil & Gas Journal; Ed 
Sealey, advertising service manager, Petroleum Engineer; William F. Bland, 
editor, Petroleum Processing; George W. Gibbs, editor, Petroleum Refiner; 
LeRoy Menzing, editor, Petrolewm Week; Melvin A. Judah, editor, Pipeline 


Industry; and Warren L. Baker, editorial director, World Oil. 
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The first issue of 
Industrial Equipment 
News, May, 1933 
Circulation: 30,000 
Advertising none: 


Today... 


finds Industrial Equipment News 
at its all-time high 
in usefulness, influence, 


circulation and linage . 

the most advertised in 

business paper, because 

the most actively consulted 

for new and improved products. 
Details? Send for complete DATA FILE. 


24 years ago... 


in its May 4th issue 
Printers’ Ink inconspicuously 
announced a new business 
paper, destined to make 
marketing history by 
originating the whole 

new field of 

PRODUCT INFORMATIO 
publishing. } 





MOVING TIP FOR BUSY EXECUTIVES: 
Mavflower “Tailor-Made” Service 
Assures Reliable Exhibit Schedules 


Tailor-made is right! Mayflower’s moving experts study the individ- 
ual needs of your display ... work right with the builder, if necessary. 
They help you plan and synchronize the moving schedule . . . provide 
“exclusive use” van service, if desired . . . storage and extra help when- 
ever and wherever it’s needed. 

The Mayflower van operator in charge of your display is scientifi- 
cally trained in this type of moving ... his helpers especially briefed on 
your particular job! 

Whether it’s a single booth or a whole fair . .. whether it’s one stop 
or ten... move it by Mayflower. You'll sleep better at night! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC.-INDIANAPOLIS 


AERO 


ayflowe 


NATION-WIDE 
FURNITURE MOVERS 


Clneviead nel long-didlnet moving. Swe 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 80 


1957, this total is expected to be 
23,000 miles. 

® Marketing. During 1956, oil com- 
panies began undertaking market- 
ing research activities on an unprec- 
edentedly broad scale. Studies car- 
ried out during the year encom- 
passed 44 different areas, including 
such factors as market potentials by 
product and area, analysis of com- 
petitive activity, employe attitudes, 
service station layout, product 
packaging, etc. 

Relocation of some 28,000 miles of 
highway, as part of the Federal 
highway program, will have a no- 
ticeable effect upon the location of 
existing retail outlets. There is ex- 
pected to be a $452,000,000 capital 
investment this year for marketing 
facilities alone, while retail station 
sales will probably total about $13 
billion. In addition to the introduc- 
tion of multiple gasoline grades, 
there was a noticeable upgrading 
of premium gasoline during 1956. 
e Transportation. Tank truck trans- 
portation of petroleum products, as 
in previous years, continued to in- 
crease, mainly at the relative ex- 
pense of the railroads. 


High costs push automation . . 
Automation has made its greatest 
strides in the industry’s processing 
operations, but 1956 activities indi- 
cate that it is really beginning to 
come into its own in the field’s 
many other varied branches. 
Continuous automatic blending 
of gasoline, for example, has made 








Additional market and media data 
for the 
Oil and Petroleum Industry 
will be found on pp. 466 through 
479 of IM’s 1957 Market Data 
and Directory Number 











for better control of the product’s 
quality. Computers are increasingly 
in operation in refinery engineering 
departments. 

Increasing labor and _ material 
costs are seen as the big factor in 
the push toward widespread auto- 
mated operations throughout the 
industry, since high installation ex- 
penditures can thus be more easily 
justified. In this connection, some 
authorities believe that remote off- 
shore locations, where logistic prob- 
lems are great and costs high, are 
the most likely potentials for the 
development of the closest future 
approach to the completely auto- 
matic oil field. 

Electronic brains are also ex- 
pected to control oil and gas trans- 
portation schedules in the not too 
distant future. Some companies 
have already set up computers that 
calculate optimum pipeline runs. 

Drilling operations currently 
stand out as the major obstacle and 
the big challenge to fully automated 
oil field operations, but electronic 
engineers are hard at work on the 
problems of cybernetic pipe hoist- 
ing and racking, with success anti- 
cipated during the next year or 
two. However, most authorities 
seem agreed that what is required 
to solve the problem of automated 
drilling operations is a completely 
new approach. Some leaders think 
that the ultimate application of 
atomic power may provide the solu- 
tion. 


$75 billion by ‘65 . . Capital ex- 
penditure plans for the oil and pe- 
troleum industry this year are ex- 
pected to reach $8.1 billion, of which 
$5.3 billion will be for drilling and 
producing, $1.4 billion for manu- 
facturing, $650,000,000 for transpor- 
tation, $700,000,000 for marketing 
and the remaining $100,000,000 for 
miscellaneous activities. 

For refinery expansion alone, it is 


expected that some $18 billion will 
be invested during the next decade, 
while, to meet 1965 demand, the 
U.S. oil industry is expected to be 
required to make a total capital in- 
vestment of nearly $75 billion, prior 
to that year. With the addition of 
petroleum facility investments in 
foreign countries, that figure will 
probably approach $115 billion. 


2,000,000 oil workers .. Of a 
total of something under 2,000,000 
people employed in the industry, 
about 1,100,000 are in the market- 
ing end. There are some 15,000 
wholesalers and independent job- 
bers who purchase most of the mar- 
keting equipment; they, too, super- 
vise the building, maintenance and 
the operation of all marketing fa- 
cilities. 

Included in their purchases are 
storage equipment items for over 
30,000 bulk plants and terminals, as 


well as transportation equipment 


needed to deliver petroleum prod- 
ucts to the nation’s retail service 
stations. 

In the industry’s operating activi- 
ties, one survey indicates about 
700,000 employes, of whom close to 
40,000 have some influence upon 
buying decisions. There are close 
to 20,000 key buyers in the nation’s 
16,000 production companies, and 
about 3,000 influential purchasers 
in pipeline. 

The materials, equipment and 
supplies they buy include such 
items as chemicals, electrical equip- 
ment, fire-fighting materials, heat 
transfer equipment, various kinds of 
instruments, insulating materials, 
pumps and compressors, storage 
tanks, valves and fittings, drilling 
tools, ete. * 











Engineers 


the pivotal men in planning 

and supervisory control of federal, 
state and municipal purchases 

of construction equipment 

and materials 


read 
CIVIL 


ENGINEERING 
regularly 


(an average of almost 
8 hours per issue) 


*Plus 26,779 (ABC) Civil 
Engineers in consulting, contract- 
ing, commercial and industrial 
organizations, schools and colleges. 


That's why CIVIL ENGINEERING is 
your best buy in the engineered 
construction markets 


ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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How to create new markets 


These illustrations are from the editorial and 
advertising pages of Materials & Methods. 
M&M publishes more editorial pages and 
carries more advertising pages on how and 
where to use engineering materials, parts 


and finishes than any other magazine. 


M&M’s specialized appeal attracts more 
than 31,000 paid subscribers who select and 
specify engineering materials. When you ad- 
vertise new ideas, engineering data, design 
factors, or new uses for materials, parts or 
finishes to this audience, you can create new 
markets in product design and in other 


‘ndustrial applications. 


Plated coating of 2/10,000th inch of hard chrome in- 
creases life of magnesium printing plates 10- to 20-fold. 
Other uses for chrome on magnesium include engine 
cylinders and pistons, landing gear struts, guided missile 
and radar parts, plastics and rubber molds. Importance of 
finishes and coatings to M&M subscribers is proved by orders 
for 1,238 reprints of January '57 article ‘Hard Coatings and 
Surfaces for Metals’ within 60 days of publication. 

(Photo: Dow Chemical Co.) 


















Rubber impregnated fabric, 
chemical and abrasion resistant, per- 
mitted development of these rolling 
“tanks” for one-man handling of 
liquids for military, industrial and 
farm use. Resembling overgrown, 
low pressure tire, tank holds 250 
gallons —yet rolls readily over vir- 
tually any terrain. One-hundred and 
fifty-two advertisers of rubber, industrial 
Lbrics and other nonmetallic materials 
advertise in Materials & Methods. 

(Photo: Goodyear Chemical Div.) 
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Nearly a mile of mechanical tubing is 
used in this large bus. Completed bus — with 
tubular structure (illustrated), seat framing, 
safety railings, and other components—demon- 
strates how tubing can solve materials prob- 
lems of product design and manufacture. M&M 
carries more pages of tubing advertising than any 
other engineering or design magazine. 

(Photo: Formed Steel Tube Institute) 


ABC — ABP 


Materials Selection 
and Use 
in Product Design 


A REINHOLD PUBLICATION, 430 Park Avenue, New: York 22, N. Y. 





What’s So Special About 
Applied Hydraulics’ 


FRANCHISE-PAID 
CIRCULATION ? 


@ First and foremost, it guarantees that only men with buying and specify- 
ing authority—no matter what their titles—receive Applied Hydraulics. 


Applied Hydraulics, and all other Industrial Publishing Corporation maga- 
zines in appropriate markets, put Franchise-Paid Circulation to work for 
you. This unique circulation method combines the best features of both 
paid and controlled circulation plans to make it the most productive 
circulation method ever devised. 

Franchise-Paid Circulation is paid circulation: subscriptions are paid 
for by leading franchised sales organizations in each specialized field, in 
every major marketing area. 

Franchise-Paid Circulation is controlled circulation: only men with 
specifying or buying authority in active buying companies are hand-picked 
by the salesmen of franchised sales organizations to receive Franchise-Paid 
circulation publications. 


Franchise-Paid Circulation is audited circulation: because franchised 

sales organizations pay for each subscription, lists are constantly audited 

in the field as well as by B. P. A... . men who no longer have the power 

to buy are immediately dropped from the circulation list. There’s no waste 
.. no “dead weight”. 


No matter what your market, franchise-paid circulation is your 
guarantee of active readership based on direct selection and con- 
trol of the reader audience by the people who know them best, 
the expert sales personnel of specialized field sales organizations. 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation 
812 HURON ROAD « CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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APPLIED HYDRAULICS is 
the only specialized pub- 
lication that serves exclu- 
sively the men who specify, 
buy and design hydraulic 
and pneumatic products 
and electric controls. 


Other Industrial Publishing 
Corporation Magazines: 


Flow 

Occupational Hazards 
Modern Office Procedure 
Industry & Welding 
Welding Illustrated 

Material Handling Illustrated 
Commercial Refrigeration & 
Air Conditioning 
Aeronautical Purchasing 
Precision Metal Molding 


Franchise-Paid Circulation is 
the name registered by the 
Industrial Publishing Corpo- 
ration to cover its circula- 
tion method, developed and 
perfected through more 
than 25 years of special- 
ized business magazine 
publishing. 





4 KEINHOLD PUBLICATION, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS ARE LASTING that’s why 
many volume builders today are using onginal Schlage entranceway 
fenigte wnbining modest cost arid house to-house versatility 
PRECISION ENGINEERED :- 4 } with straking eye appeal. Characteristic of Schiage’s practical, 
One-piece baad, full | pragressve designs, two new open-back escutcheons — the 
Manhattan and Continental ~ introduce a welcome “color-accent™ 
to help individualize homes create an even wider design 
tnd mechanism are ce Ss selection for every taste and budget. But whatever the style, 
sincesed to redwce < 4 f ee 
wear and ta recess wear a * function ot fintsh you select for your homes, vou can 
- always count an Schlage quality 
orb Pali dross 
} 
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extre value inte your homes ane eve COMPACT TOOL KIT 
" Sages belie parle Mite ant pons ioe entre Hed eorbier trv 
yours by insalltag NATIONAL LOCKset eachasivety. Ash your buitding material cee eye nat and escutcheon designs, wvite tedey jor this handsome 
suppher for details, Wine ws tor caralag No. 400 describing the complece tine. — ; gin 2 4-color, 12 page brochure. 


ORDER IT WITH CONFIDENCE © SPECIFY IT WITH PRIDE : shes sheen oe 
" the tools necewsery for handy * ° 
NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY Sites SCNLAGE 


For «: 


complete 
, Seblage Jock installetions, SCHLAGE LOCK COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINGIS © MERCHANT SALES DIVISION eeutes tis Set Tool ppc xt 
FORA 
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Direct vs. indirect approach 


= These two lock ads appeared in the same issue of American 
Builder. The National Lock ad epitomizes the direct approach, pre- 
senting a listing of “4 big reasons” why the product is an “outstand- 
ing lockset value.” The Schlage ad, on the other hand, is more in- 
direct in its approach, relying on a prestige theme. Which ad attracted 
more readers? See page 88. 
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Specialty of 

the house... 
INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


. seasoned with years of experience to give 
your product tempting sales appeal. 


.. carefully prepared to please the palate 
of your most discriminating customer. 
.. served with deliciously different results. 


If you sell to the industrial market, we can 
whip up a taste-tempting advertising menu 
that’s bound to bring results for you. 


Give us a call! 


GRIMM & 
CRAIGLE, Inc. 


Advertising, 
Sales and 
Merchandising 
Counsel 


201 North Wells Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-8056 
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= Although both ads were success- 
ful in attracting readers, the 
Schlage ad took the lead with a 34% 
“noted” and 15% “read most,” com- 
pared with 23% “noted” and 7% 
“read most” for National Lock. In 
this case, therefore, the indirect ap- 
proach was an important factor in 
raising readership. 

The layouts of the two ads also 
are quite different. The Schlage ad 


) 
LL which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 87 





\Y 


adheres to a rather simple layout, 
but the National Lock ad’s layout 
is cluttered. The enclosure of 
sketched within the 
outlines of the numbered “4 big 
reasons” produces a disorderly ef- 


illustrations 


fect, which is not conducive to high 
readership. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


Schlage 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





A Pile EAN 
NATIONAL LOK se? 


L 





34 





National Lock 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





2 Read Most 








There are 3 basic kinds of 


NOUS TRUA 
DISTRIBUTORS 


HOW INTIMATELY DO YOU KNOW THEM? You probably know the 
“Broad Line Distributor” best. But how about the “Limited 
Line Distributor”? And the “Narrow Line Distributor’ ? 
Each kind is important to the overall efficiency of distri- 
bution, but... 


WHAT SPECIAL ASSET DOES EACH OFFER YOU? The kind of organi- 
zation, market served, management philosophy and policies, 
training, temperament, resources... all of these affect your 
product and your profits. So, the first thing is to find out... 


ARE YOU COMPLETELY SOLD ON YOUR PRESENT SETUP? What kinds 
of distributors are you using now? Have you confined your- 
self to any single kind? Do your operations vary, either by 
product or territory? Do you really know what’s going on 
out on the selling line... 


HOW LONG SINCE YOU'VE REAPPRAISED YOUR DISTRIBUTOR PROGRAM? 
Where are your strong spots? Your weak spots? Where 
might a change in your distributor pattern help? Do dis- 
tributors really listen to your story? Are your distributor 
sales up to the standard of the field? 


Please read the next two pages thoughtfully 
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3 “fighting forces" of 
distributors at your command 


The “Broad Line Distributor” is 
very much like a department 
store. His entire operation — pur- 
chasing, sales, service, finance— 
is geared to serve customers in 
his area for all kinds of indus- 
trial equipment, tools and sup- 
plies. He buys and stocks the products of many 
diverse manufacturers. He sells to manufactur- 
ing plants, mines, quarries, oil fields, railroads, 
utilities and service industries —to giant plants 
as well as small machine shops. 
The “Limited Line Distributor” 
performs the same function as 
the Broad Line, but for fewer 
lines. This may be by choice, by 
local market conditions, or just 
the normal evolution of his busi- 
ness. He stocks completely with- 
in his lines, concentrates his sales effort within 
a more sharply defined range. What he handles 
may not necessarily be related products, but he 
focuses all of of his facilities on his chosen lines 
for top performance. 
The “Narrow Line Distributor” 
confines his stock, setup and sell- 
ing to the marketing of one or 
several lines of products. He may 
be what is termed: (a) a special- 
ist, handling related products, 
such as power transmission 
items, mechanical rubber goods or cutting tools, 
for instance . . . capitalizing on his previous ex- 


perience in industry, itself—or on his past success 
in a distributor organization in selling a particu- 
lar product line; or (b) one of the many smaller 
houses selling unrelated products, whose opera- 
tion may be limited primarily by capital, which 
automatically limits number of lines stocked and 
sold .. . for the most part, these smaller houses 
are the newcomers, some of whom will be the 
broad line and limited line distributors of. to- 
morrow. 


“Custom-build" 


your distributor setup 
to suit your special needs 


What kind or combination of distributor or- 
ganizations is best for you is not easily answered. 
It takes careful analysis of your line—choice of 
distributors available to you from area to area— 
the calibre of the individual distributor— terri- 
torial conditions. There -probably is a place for 
each kind in your marketing plan. How and 
where you use each is what counts. But whether 
you now sell via industrial distributors, or have 
never used them, this one fact stands out vividly: 
Over the past 25 ‘years, with more and larger 
plants, and buyers’ needs more complicated, the 
industrial distributor has been quick to adapt his 
organization to the market. Thus, the unparalled 
efficiency of today’s distributor pattern cannot 
be ignored by anyone selling to industry—for 
nowhere else is there available a positive force 
so compatible to the customers’ needs, time and 
interests. 


1956 - ANOTHER “PLUS-YEAR" FOR INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS * 
(over previous year) 


15 
10 
5 

0 
—5 


*JINDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION’s 11th Annual Survey of Distributor Operations — for 1956 
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With “Company” salesmen's 
costs up 61% take 
another look at distributors 


In 1945 it cost a manufacturer $10.72 to com- 
plete a sales call with his own man. Today (a 
current McGraw-Hill study), it costs $17.29— 
up 61%! What better reason, regardless of how 
you sell now, to take a good long look at the 
distributor, his high productivity as a sales force, 
and his soundness as a profit-making business- 
man. 

His sales in ’56 hit a record $4.5 billion! Con- 
sider him, then, as a major market unto himself. 
After all, he is your customer first before he is 
your salesman . . . because he buys before he 
re-sells. And his sales in 1956 were up 14% over 
previous year! How about yours? 

His overall health, excellent —-sales-per-sales- 
man in ’56 were up 9.9% —average amount per 
invoice up 7.7% —inventories up 8.7% — turnover 
up 7.1%. 


A powertul 
“national” sales force with 
unmatched “local” impact 


The $4.5 billion sales volume of 1956 is merely 
the multiple of the pinpointed effort of hundreds 
of distributors in every industrial area—where- 
ever the wheels of industry turn. Each distributor 
lives with his customer, has a vital “hometown” 
interest in his well-being. He’s objective. He 
screens products. He knows what’s new, what’s 
good, what can help his customer do a better job. 

He gives on-the-spot action. Dependable! Out 
of business if he isn’t. He’s ready to roll up his 
sleeves when a customer’s in a jam. He’s what 
you, yourself, would like to be—if you could be 
10,000 places at once. 


“HOW DO | KEEP DISTRIBUTORS STEAMED UP?" 


Never let their saiesmen forget your products. 
Call with them on every call they make... via 
low-cost-per-call advertising in INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION. Check the chart below. 





Ne. OF NO. OF CALLS PER 
OISTRIBUTORS SALESMEN MONTH 


COST PER MAN COST PER CALL MONTHLY COST 
PER MONTH PER MONTH PER M CALLS 





100 600* 72,000° $ 58+ $.0048 $4.80 





750 90,000 466 0039 3.90 





108,000 388 0032 3.20 





144,000 292 0024 2.40 





216,000 195 d 1.60 





x 6 salesmen, average per distributor 


z all costs based on 1 page 12x rate 





y 6 calls per day, average — 20 days per month, 720 calls per distributor 








Let us help you reappraise 
your present distributor setup 


We have worked with and for industrial dis- 
tributor management, salesmen and operating 
personnel too long and conscientiously not to be 
concerned that you do this—and as soon as 
possible. We are willing to match our time with 
yours to explore all kinds of distributors and 
what they offer, in light of your line and your 
best interests 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the distributor’s 
own magazine . . . close, intimate, useful. We 
make his business our business .. . and that’s all 
we've been doing for more than 45 years. Our 
research studies, marketing helps, files are wide 
open. Call the ID man nearest you. You’ll find 
him well-informed and helpful. Make him your 
“marketing counselor’. 


Industrial 
Distribution 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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Jn industry 


Believers 
Buy 


Believers buy; doubters don’t. 


The mere felling of your 
story is only half 

of the job. You must make 
your listeners believe 

in order to set them up 

for a closing. 


That’s where engineering 
publicity comes in. 

That's why newswork multiplies 
the power of advertising. 


Through articles, technical 
papers and case history 
reports you can 

prove your points. You 
can document and 
diagram completely. 


And the reader trusts 

the objectivity of editorial 
material. He knows 

the editor screened it 
before printing it. 


For the ultimate in believability 
it’s often wise to have 

a third party do the explaining 
for you. That’s when the 
user-signed story, the 
staff-written sections of 
business papers and 

the news columns pay off. 


But, no matter how 
you handle it 


Editorial Presentation 
Breeds Belief 


To add this power to your 
advertising and sales promotion 
program takes more understanding 
than dollars. 

May we talk technique 

with you? 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


Technical Publicity and Edilovial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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WASHINGTON 


DISCRIMINATION? 





Small business aims 
to establish ‘right 
to buy’ principle 


#® Which right is more fundamen- 
tal: the right to buy? Or the right 
of a seller to choose his customer? 

Here’s an issue seldom debated in 
the past which seems sure to be- 
come a matter of concern in the 
months and years ahead. 

Under existing anti-trust theory, 
sellers normally are free to choose 
their customers. Now, however, 
Congress is hearing a new line of 
argument which says this freedom 
to refuse to deal ought to be dras- 
tically curbed. 

The pressure for change comes 
chiefly from small fabricators and 
distributors who feel they are at a 
competitive disadvantage, particu- 
larly in their dealings with inte- 
grated suppliers. 

Their position is summed up in 
a monograph, “The Right to Buy— 
and Its Denial to Small Business,” 
written by Dr. Vernon A. Mund, 
and published by the Senate Small 
Business Committee. His analysis 
finds that in many industries there 
is no genuinely free market, where 
buyers can look to alternative sup- 
pliers. As a result he finds the small 
firms frequently must bow to such 
doubtful practices as tie-in contracts 
and full line forcing. 

According to the monograph, the 
right to choose customers is a pecu- 
liarly American idea, for under 
English common law persons in 
business are obligated to sell to all 
comers. 

His remedies—which have yet to 
win congressional support—involve 
a return to English common law 
principles. As a “short run” solu- 
tion he wants anti-trust agencies to 
press for “compulsory selling de- 


REPORT 


by Stanley E. Cohen 


crees” against producers of stand- 
ard industrial products whose re- 
fusal to sell policies result in injury 
to some buyers and advantages to 
others. 

As a permanent solution he advo- 
cates legislation requiring import- 
ant producers of standard products 
to sell to all comers who offer to 
meet the terms of sale. 


Trouble for steel? . . With steel 
industry rates of production drift- 
ing slowly down to around 85% of 
capacity, there is increasing hope 
that industry leaders will sense a 
need to hold July 1 price increases 
to a minimum. 

Fabricators have been warning 
the steel mills that engineers, 
builders and architects are being 
“sold” on competing products, and 
are designing away from steel. 

In addition, other consumers are 
becoming interested in new ma- 
chinery and _ processes’ enabling 
them to turn to less costly forms 


of steel. For example big can com- 
panies have become interested in 
machines which process tin plate 
from coils instead of packs of cut 
sheets. Machinery producers have 
demonstrated the equipment pays 
for itself, since it makes 8% more 
cans out of the same tonnage. 


Economy vs. foreign fairs .. 
The government’s rapidly expand- 
ing program of participation in in- 


Continued on page 94 








HERE’S WHERE CEMENT 
IS USED 
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HERE’S WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
EQUIPMENT 











exclusively serve 


Market of 


1,090 companies... 


market . « « the Gas Utility Mar- 
ket represents a tremendous mar- 
ket of more than $1.3 billion in 
construction to serve over 900,000 
new gas customers. American GAS 
JOURNAL effectively reaches com- 
panies who serve 96% of the in- 
dustry total of 27.5 million meters. 


circulation... only Ameri- 
can GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% 
effective circulation to the key 
buying men, with 77.8% of this 
pin-pointed to top management, 
supervisory, and sales personnel 
of the specialized Gas Utility In- 
dustry. Waste circulation is vir- 
tually eliminated through maxi- 
mum advertising effectiveness to 


gas utilities. 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 92 


ternational trade fairs would level 
off, if the House Appropriations 
Committee is able to sell the rest of 
Congress on its recommendation 
holding trade fair funds for 1958 
to 1957 levels. 

The committee recognized the 
good that can come to the United 
States and its industries as a re- 
sult of trade fair activity, but it 
saw no need for further expansion 
in the scale recommended by the 
administration. 

Like so many other good pro- 
grams in the federal budget, it is 
a matter of degree. How many fairs 
should the U. S. government par- 
ticipate in? And how elaborately 
should it participate? 


Office 
of Strategic Information, which is 
supposed to help businessmen curb 
the flow of unclassified technical 
potentially hostile 
foreign shores, was cut off without 
a dime in the House Appropriation 
Committee’s massacre of the De- 
partment of Commerce Budget. 
Since OSI was originally set up 
because President Eisenhower felt 
too much useful 


Big cut for commerce. . 


information to 


“know-how” was 
being exported on a non-reciprocal 
basis, the National Security Coun- 
cil may go to bat in the Senate for 
the $150,000 necessary to continue 
the work. 

In one of the most brutal maul- 
ings ever delivered to a cabinet of- 
ficer, the Appropriations Committee 
chopped a total of nearly 25% from 
the $872,500,000 Commerce Depart- 
ment budget submitted by Secre- 
tary Weeks. This happened after 
the secretary appeared on tv and 
complained that his budget was at 
least $50,000,000 too big because of 
unnecessary projects demanded by 
Congress. Appropriations Commit- 
tee members countered by point- 
ing out they cut nearly $800,000,000 
from budgets submitted by Secre- 
tary Weeks in the past four years, 
so they felt he was hardly quali- 
fied to be critical of their commit- 
tee. 


New defense buying policy . . 
Office of Defense Mobilization’s 
new “state of readiness’ policy for 


defense contracts makes it clear 
that military business is to go large- 
ly to those companies which show 
they take the assignment seriously. 

Under the newest policies, cur- 
rent procurement is to be concen- 
trated in plants which are fully 
equipped to produce defense items. 
While efforts will be made to de- 
velop plans for alternate production 
capacity, active contracts will go to 
plants which must be kept in pro- 
duction. 

The decision to stick with full- 
time defense producers stems in 
part from the complex supply 
problems inherent in the costly new 
weapons which the armed forces 
require. 

The new B-52, for example, costs 
$8.8 million, compared with $300,- 


000 for the World War II B-17, and 
requires 46,000 line items compared 
with 6,400 in the B-17. Besides re- 
fueling aircraft, its maintainance 
involves $800,000 worth of ground 
equipment, where the B-17 needed 
$78,000 worth. 


Victory for Summerfield? . . 
Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield’s success in extracting 
more operating funds from Congress 
may have been a costly victory. 

By curtailing service in the face 
of budget shortages, he focused 
public attention on the depart- 
ment’s money problems. On the 
other hand, he also demonstrated 
how the actions of a postmaster 
general can hit the personal and 
business affairs of every one of the 
nation’s 160,000,000 citizens. 

Some members of Congress who 
had been inclined to favor more 
autonomy for the post office in han- 
dling its rate and service problems 
have abruptly changed their minds. 

“The post office is too close to the 
people.” said one key Senator. 
“Congress can’t afford to let go of 
it.” . 








LELAND L. HILL 


Street lighting maintenance is only one of many uses for St. Joseph's aerial ladder 


VERSATILITY COUNTS WHEN St. JOSEPH Buys MUNICIPAL EQUIPMENT 


THE PRICE TAG on your product isn’t the only 
factor in City Manager Leland L. Hill’s mind 
when he makes purchasing recommendations in 
St. Joseph, Michigan. He always tries to find 
equipment that can be used by several different 
departments. 


Recently Mr. Hill saw an aerial ladder ad in 
Tue AMerIcAN City. He realized that the street 
and parks departments could cut costs using 
this versatile product, while it would also help 
the fire department train its men in ladder- 
climbing. After consultation with the Director 
of Public Works and the Parks Superintendent, 


Mr. Hill went to the City Commission, which 
approved his purchasing recommendation. 


“In keeping up-to-date on new methods and 
equipment for all of our departments,” says 
Mr. Hill, “I have to do a good deal of reading. 
In this respect I find THE AMERICAN City quite 
valuable in helping me coordinate the work for 
our municipal operations here in St. Joseph. 
In fact, | have been a regular reader of THE 
AMERICAN City for the past 20 years or more.” 


What is your product’s primary advantage— 
versatility, quality, price — maybe all three? 
Your story will be read by thousands of mu- 
nicipal engineers and managers like Mr. Hill, 
when you invest your advertising dollars in 
THE AMERICAN City. 


The 
American City 


470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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19 QUESTIONS 





Catalog quiz 
pumps distributors, 
promotes pumps 


At little added expense, and with 
satisfactory results, the Deming Co., 
Salem, Ohio, pump manufacturer 
has given its catalog an extra pro- 
motional push. 

Deming published its commercial 
catalog more than 50 
models of various pumps and water 
systems in January. Accompanying 


covering 


: pany 
. Ino ( com 
+ THE eM jon 


each catalog sent to Deming deal- 
ers and jobbers was a questionnaire 
printed on the inside of a special re- 
ply envelope. 

The questionnaire contained 19 
questions on general pumping ap- 
plications and _ specific Deming 
pumps. Recipients were told that 
“many of the answers will be on the 
tip of your pencil . . . others can be 
answered by referring to the Dem- 
ing catalog.” 

As a reward for answering the 
catalog questionnaire, the recipient 
was given a Deming calculator, a 
small slide rule prepared for dealers 
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and jobber salesmen. It correlates 
four factors used in figuring every 
pump problem. The reverse side of 
the rule and slide are printed with 
conversion and equivalent tables. 
Each time the slide is moved, a 
message appears: “Deming—The 
Big Name in Pumps.” 


News releases offers 
film—but literally 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. pulls 
out a new stop in a press release 
publicizing distribution of color film 
which “offers a fresh treatment and 
new approach to the old subject 
of decorating.” 

The release itself offers a fresh 
treatment and new approach to the 
hackneyed old subject of mimeo- 
graphed news releases. Inserted in 
slots in the margin of the release 
is a three-inch section of the actual 
film, in full color—just enough to 
stop the editor and make him want 
to find owt what the release is all 
about. 


Company kills three birds 
with one brochure 


When Plant Insulation Co., Los 
Angeles, changed its name_ to 
Thorpe Insulation Co., it decided it 
needed a new brochure to explain 
this fact. But there were problems 
involved. 

In addition to the name change, 
Thorpe wished to announce it had 
just been named contract unit and 
distributor for Johns-Manville. It 
also wanted its brochure to be use- 
ful to salesmen in presenting bids. 
A unique design was the answer. 

The brochure was designed so 
that, when folded, it looks like a 
four-page piece. However, when the 
reader turns to the inside spread, 
he finds that page 3 is an intricate 
affair. A split page opens to the top 


and to the bottom revealing a hid- 
den page which opens to the right. 
The hidden page contains the an- 
nouncement of the Johns-Manville 
franchise. When it is opened the re- 
sult is a cross-shaped die-cut piece 
announcing the merger and giving 
information on the company and its 
facilities. 

When the folds are closed, the in- 
side section can be used by sales- 
men as a pocket to hold bids and 
other literature. 

The brochure was designed by 
Hy Farber & Associates, Beverly 
Hills, Cal. 


Agency offers warm welcome 
while visitor cools his heels 


Frank Block Associates, St. Louis 
advertising and public relations 
company, believes in anticipating 
visitors’ needs, whether it be per- 
sonnel information, travel assistance 
—or even a hot cup of coffee. 

The warm welcome comes in the 
form of a four-page brochure, titled 
“Welcome to Frank Block Associ- 
ates” which is handed out to all 
sales representatives, clients, sup- 
pliers and other visitors upon ar- 
rival. 

The brochure features a_ light- 


Continued on page 97 
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Smiles . . Smiling faces on cover of four- 
page brochure welcome visitors to Frank 
Block Associates. Inside lists agency per- 


sonnel and customer services. 







































































buildings 


which shape 
Our lives... 


skyscrapers and schools, houses 
and hospitals, plants and parking 
garages are created by America’s 
architectural firms. 

To best cover this $27,000,000,000 
architecturally-designed construction 
market, many advertisers of building 
products, materials and equipment 
use PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 
In it they reach the world’s largest 
architectural audience. They have 
found that P/A creates a productive 


climate for their advertising. 


Progressive Architecture means Productive Advertising 


A Reinhold Publication 


PROGRESSIVE 


ARCHITECTURE 7N\ 


430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. ABC-ABP 





YOU'RE JUDGED BY 


our receptionist 


YOU'RE JUDGED BY your printing 


When your receptionist smiles at a visitor, your 
company makes a good impression. Often these 
little things, your receptionist’s pleasant greeting, 
the appearance of your office, even the shine on 
your shoes, become important in your business 
relationships. 

It’s especially important to pay attention to the 
“little things’ when you send out printed litera- 
ture about your company and your product. A 
booklet must stand on its own merits. From its 
many readers judge the character of 
When your printed 


appearance, 
the company that sent it. 


pieces disclose respect for your prospects, your 
prospects will respect you in return. 

Team up with a GOOD printer. A good 
printer knows how to make all your literature 
look its business best. Call him in at the outset of 
your job. Then he can save you time, effort, and 
money. A good printer takes pride in his craft. 
He does his finest work when you say you want 
a quality job. Chances are he’ll specify Warren’s 
High Standard Printing Papers. Warren papers 
produce top quality printing results. S. D. Warren 
Company, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


Warren's printing papers 
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touch cover filled with smiling car- 
toon faces. Inside are listed the 
names and titles of partners, ac- 
count executives and department 
heads. An extra touch of hospitality 
is provided by the service section 
of the brochure which offers visitors 
use of a phone, a cup of coffee, sec- 
retarial help, freshening-up facili- 
ties, parking accommodations and 
even assistance in travel and hotel 
reservations. 


How to follow through all the 
way with product literature 


If your product needs special han- 
dling and storage once it’s in the 
customer’s hands, be sure you tell 
the customer so. 

That’s the philosophy of Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp., Philadelphia, 
which has brought out two wall 
posters for distribution to buyers of 
American Viscose cellophane. 

Designed for hanging in the stor- 
age and wrapping areas of packag- 
ing plants, the two 17x22” green 
and black posters, one containing 
storage rules and the other covering 
handling rules, are printed in large 
type generously illustrated with 
pictographs illustrating the points. 
The rules are simple and easily fol- 
lowed. 





STORAGE RULES 
“Cellophane 


Bavoia extremes of heat and cold 


B avoid tow | orhigh ~~” humidity 


Batiow shipments to reach room 
temperature Ny before use 


Bikeep in original shipping carton » 
until ready for use 
Boon’ stack sheet cartons more 
than ib high or sheet packages 
more than 10 high - 
rotate stock...use oldest ~? 
* cellophane first 


—, & 











Picture story . . Six simple steps, pictures 
give rules for proper cellophane storage 
on display poster distributed by Amer- 
ican Viscose Co. 





PUSH-BUTTON SELLING WORKS 
- FOR YOU 12 MONTHS OF THE YEAR! 


Push the button . . ‘Push Button”’ sales aid kit, introduced by John Wood Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa., is designed to sell Wood heating equipment with a minimum of deal- 
ers’ time. Kit contains service stickers, printed match books and letterheads, mail 
pieces, advertising mats, store displays, catalog data and suggested sales letters. 
Separate kits are available for both automatic water heaters and automatic home 


heating equipment. 


Company with two plants 
headlines each—in one folder 


How does a company, with plants 
and offices in two locations, design 
one pamphlet welcoming visitors to 
the proper plant without giving pre- 
cedence to either location? 

Leeds & Northrup, Philadelphia 
manufacturer of instruments and 
controls, solved this problem. L & N 
has one plant in Philadelphia and 
another in North Wales, Pa. The 
problem was to help the visitor be 
sure he had gone to the proper lo- 
cation for the handling of his spe- 
cific requirements. It seemed im- 
practical to distribute two pam- 
phlets to each visitor. On the other 
hand, combining the two necessi- 
tated giving arbitrary preference to 
one location. 

The problem was solved by a 
four-panel folder with three folds. 
The panel at one end of the folder 
reads “Welcome to L&N at North 
Wales” and the panel at the other 
end, on the reverse side, reads 
“Welcome to L&N at Philadelphia.” 
The pamphlet is then folded so that 
the appropriate cover shows at the 


top while the other is tucked out 
of sight. When the pamphlet is 
properly folded, it opens to infor- 
mation on the Philadelphia plant 
when the Philadelphia cover is 
folded on top, and information on 
North Wales when it is folded for 
that plant. 


Editorial index makes 
external more valuable 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has given its quarterly external 
publication, “Electrical Review,” 
more mileage by issuing a detailed 
editorial index. 

The 16-page index covers the 
period 1942-1956, listing everything 
that appeared in the “Review” dur- 
ing that period. It is arranged in 
three sections, listing editorial ma- 
terial according to titles of articles, 
subject and the names of the 
authors. 

The index makes a file of the 
“Review” a valuable reference for 
Allis-Chalmers customers, who also 
can use the index to order reprints 
of articles in which they are inter- 
ested. a 
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How and Why 






















Above, one of Hendrickson's 8 shovels — 802 Lima —is shown stripped 
down for overhaul and repair. Mechanics rebuild undercarriage, repair 
crowd shaft, install new bushings, track pins, drive chains . . . rebush 
tracks and rollers, and check starting engine for worn parts, etc. An over- 
haul and repair job of this kind costs Hendrickson $4,000 — $6,000. 
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This Caterpillar D-8 is in for complete overhaul and repair of undercar- 
riage. This operation includes the installation of new rollers, idlers, tracks, 
new seals, gaskets, bushings, sprockets and other component parts. Here 
mechanic uses large wrench to tighten sprocket. Total cost of repairs—$5,000. 



























International Harvester TD-18 getting complete paint job. All equipment is 
steam cleaned and sprayed with a primer coat and two coats of enamel! 
paint at least once o year. Hendrickson uses over 1,000 gallons of paint a 
yeor. This separate brick paint shop measures 20 x 40 feet with a 16 ft. 
ceiling to accommodate all of the equipment regardless of size. 

















4 Construction Contractors Invest $500,000 a Year 
for Equipment Maintenance, Parts and Accessories 


If you manufacture a product (or line of products) 
that is used in the operation, maintenance and repair 
of automotive and construction machinery . . . contrac- 
tors are BIG customers for you. To show you how and 
why they comprise a profitable market with unlimited 
potential, we shall present four actual contractor 
maintenance case histories. These were obtained by 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ marketing staff 
through personal interviews. Our purpose is to present 
the facts as they were given by the contractors. You can 
then evaluate them for yourself in the light of your 
product and marketing objectives. 


Repair and Maintenance 
at Hendrickson Brothers 
Cost $260,000 in 1956 


Informal talks with Randy Martin, Safety Director, Clif- 
ford Smith, Master Mechanic, and Charles Czik, Shop 
Foreman, gave us an insight into the growth of this 
contractor organization, and the important role the 
maintenance operation has played in the success which 
Hendrickson Brothers has attained. In 1956... 


— 401 units of construction machinery 
- valued at $2.5 million 


— completed over $25 million of construction including 
roads, bridges, buildings, etc. 


To keep this equipment at peak operation and effi- 
ciency, Hendrickson invested $260,000 for service, 
maintenance parts and accessories in ’56. 


It takes a lot of equipment to complete $25 million of 
work in one year. And heavy construction work results 
in unbelievable wear and tear of equipment. As the 
men at Hendrickson say, it takes a rigid, well-super- 
vised maintenance program both on the jobs and off to 
keep equipment operating . . . and insure completion of 
contracts at maximum profits. 


Hendrickson’s President set up maintenance 
operation 


Milton Hendrickson, President of the firm, was respon- 
sible for the establishment of its present maintenance 
operation and buildings. Coming up through the ranks 
as master mechanic and vice president, he has nurtured 
the maintenance operation to its present size and sig- 
nificance. Even today he can operate any piece of 
Hendrickson’s equipment. Top management in con- 
tracting organizations like Hendrickson know full well 
the necessity of the maintenance operation for success 
and growth. 


(advertisement ) 








A crew of 35 men work in two shifts, from 7:00 A.M. to 
3:00 P.M. and 4:00 P.M. to 12:30 A.M. Two shifts en- 
able Hendrickson to repair breakdowns that occur in 
the late afternoon, and have the equipment ready to 
roll by morning. The shop crews are all members of the 
Union of Operating Engineers and Teamsters Local 917. 


The equipment that these crews work on include: 


109 trucks 6 pumps 
24 cranes 4 compressors 
8 shovels 22 buckets 
34 tractors 1 Hydra-hammer 
5 wheel tractors 1 spreader 


17 panel trucks 2 asphalt finishers 


5 Gradalls 1 asphalt paver 

6 graders 1 longitudinal finisher 
18 scrapers 1 sweeper 
11 trailers 2 conveyors 
13 trenchers 1 vibrator 

8 rollers 52 business cars 

1 screed 7 office trailers 


14 rubber-tire scrapers 12 wellpoint pumps 


15 front end loaders 


Over 15,000 sq. feet devoted to maintenance 


Four large maintenance buildings, including a separate 
paint shop, are used solely for service, repair and main- 
tenance of equipment. Many breakdowns on the 401 
units of equipment (including 52 automobiles) are 
handled right on the jobs. The majority of breakdowns, 
however, are repaired in the main shop at Valley 
Stream, N.Y. This shop is fully equipped with over- 
head cranes and hoists, power and hand tools, plus 
carefully located, well-stocked parts bins to enable 
Hendrickson to handle any and all kinds of repairs 
quickly and efficiently. 


Many shop tools used for repair and maintenance 


Charlie Czik, Shop Foreman, pointed out a wide variety 
of hand, power and shop tools which are employed to 
handle the many and varied maintenance jobs that 
roll into the shop every day. Located in strategic areas 
of the shop are such tools as: 

Contractor's 


electric driven welders (1 Lincoln; 1 GE, 1 Hobart) 3,000 
Chem-Therm steam cleaner 600 
DeVilbiss paint, sprayer 100 
National air sander 115 


$ value 
1 Black & Decker %” electric drill 100 
1 Atlas Lathe 800 
1 Ingersoll-Rand 1” electric impact wrench 300 
1 Ingersoll-Rand %” electric impact wrench 300 
2 Ingersoll-Rand air drive impact wrenches 400 
1 Porter-Cable 42” electric drill 50 
1 150 ton Lempco hydraulic press 3,000 
1 Sioux Valve Refacer 800 
3 bench grinders 400 
1 Stanley sander 75 
1 Van Dorn sander 75 
1 Oster threading machine 500 
1 Walker-Turner drill press 800 
1 Kalamazoo band saw 900 
; 21” Rogersford drill press 1,000 
1 
1 
1 


Burning, welding, sanding, drilling, painting, thread- 
ing, sawing, grinding . . . these are just a few of the 
many repair operations performed with the tools shown 
above. They represent an investment of $13,315. 
















to and from suppliers all day picking up needed parts. 


Mobile trucks and radios speed up on-the-job 
repairs 


The key to rapid repairs and a minimum of equipment 
downtime is the use of mobile trucks and two-way 
radios at Hendrickson. This contractor uses 20 RCA 
mobile receivers and 3 base stations. This equipment 
is valued at over $20,000. METHODS’ staff had the 
opportunity of seeing a mobile unit in action. Here’s 
how it works. 


When the mobile truck receives a radio message of a 
breakdown on a job, the field mechanic determines if 
it can be repaired in the field. If heavy parts are 
needed, he merely radios the main shop and they are 
hauled to the job site. When we came upon this unit 
at a road widening job, Gordon (Buck) Bennett, 
mobile maintenance mechanic, was in the process of 
repairing a LeTourneau-Westinghouse scraper. The 
bottom of this piece of heavy equipment had been 
ripped up. It necessitated reconditioning of the bottom 
and the rebuilding of side rails. This was done by 
welding, burning, an shaping right on the job. The 
tools and equipment needed for this kind of repair 
work are carried in the mobile truck. It also carries 
as regular equipment and parts . . . 


— hand tools —bolts and nuts — bearings — fuel- pumps 
— carburetors — fuel injection parts — copper tubing 
— wire and cable — fuel fittings 

— oxyacetylene torches and gas for them, etc. 


Hendrickson’s mobile units rove the construction jobs 
and check equipment at the close of day. They deter- 
mine if there is any repair work to be done before 
equipment can be used the following day. Fuel, grease, 
and oil shacks are set up in the field to permit all op- 
erators to oil and grease their equipment every day. 
Responsibility for this necessary practice is in the 
hands of operators. This is a graphic demonstration of 
preventive maintenance. 


To keep 401 units of equipment operating, in one year, 
Hendrickson Brothers spends an average of 


$80,000 for tires $80,000 for diesel fuel 
$30,000 for lubricants $20,000 for batteries 
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Above is a small section of Hendrickson's parts room that holds hundreds of 
storage bins containing an inventory of $100,000 worth of repair parts 
and accessories. A three-man staff keeps careful record of all parts as they 
are delivered and leave the parts room. A pickup truck and driver shuttle 


























































Storage bins hold $100,000 inventory of mainten- 
ance parts and accessories 

Hendrickson’s stock of replacement, service, and main- 
tenance parts and accessories is quite large. Literally 
hundreds of carefully labeled bins are neatly assembled 
on the first and second floor of the maintenance build- 
ing. One man (with two assistants ) is in charge of this 
section and keeps inventory of every item. Having 
vital parts right at hand enables night crews to go 
ahead with repairs that might otherwise be idle for 
lack of a part that had to be obtained the following 
day. Many of Hendrickson’s personnel influence the 
purchase of maintenance items. The master mechanic 
and shop foreman for example have a free hand in 
ordering parts and accessories. The major items stocked 
and the source from which they are purchased are: 


Auto Supply Equipment 

Item Outlet Distributor Manufacturer 
anti freeze x ($2,500) 
batteries x ($20,000) 
bearings x (to $5,000) 
electrical systems x (to $10,000) 
oil filters x (to $5,000) 
friction materials x (to $20,000) 
diesel fuel x ($80,000) 
lubricants x ($30,000) 
piston rings x ($2,500) 
spark plugs x ($2,500) 
tires x ($80,000) 


... plus bins of carburetors, fan belts, front-end parts, fuel pumps, 

gaskets, generators, hose, ignition parts, fuses, magnetos, coils, etc. 
One station wagon driver does nothing else but pick 
up necessary parts for maintenance from the outlets 


above. 


Hendrickson grows 400% in 20 years 
Hendrickson’s maintenance operation has played a very 
important part in its continued growth and success of 
the past 51 years. As this organization has grown, by 
necessity, more and more people are responsible for, 
or influence the specification and purchase of equip- 
ment, maintenance parts and accessories. As of 1957, 
Hendrickson’s employees total 1,500. This is an increase 
from 700 in 1947 and 300 in 1937. This contractor 
growth picture is typical of many progressive contrac- 
tors. 

It was over 50 years ago that John C. Hendrickson 
founded his business with one horse and a two-wheel 
dump cart. Through the years he expanded by adding 
scoops and contracting for excavating, dealing in dirt 
fill and sand and gravel. More and more equipment and 
people were added until this organization evolved into 
its present size and scope. Of Hendrickson’s 1,500 em- 
ployees,117 pay to receive CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS every month. 

The list of titles above show the great divergence of 
functions and responsibilities. But each individual is 
in some way responsible for, or an influence on, the 
purchase of equipment, maintenance parts and ac- 
cessories. 
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117 Subscribers of Construction Methods 
in HENDRICKSON BROS., INC. 
(All in New York State) 


Supt. — Wantagh 


President — Valley Stream 
Supt. — Huntington Station 


V. P. — Seaford 


V. P. — Valley Stream Supt. — Mt. Vernon 

V. P. — Valley Stream Supt. — Abertson 
Treasurer — Southhold Supt. — Queens Village 
Asst, Treas. — Garden City Supt. — Valley Stream 
Secretary — Valley Stream Supt. — Brightwaters 
Asst. Secy. — Valley Stream Supt. — Northport 

Asst. Secy. — Valley Stream Supt. — Huntington 
Asst. Secy — Baldwin Supt. — Jamaica 

Mgr. — West Hempstead Supt. — Rockville Centre 
Paymaster — Seaford Supt. — Huntington Station 
Asst. Acct. — Valley Stream Supt. — Levittown 

Asst. P. A. — Valley Stream Supt. — Glen Cove 
Spec. Repr. — East Rockaway Supt. — Roosevelt 

Engr. — West Hempstead Supt. — Valley Stream 
Engr. — Port Jefferson Supt. — Center Moriches 
Engr. — Bayport Supt. — East Meadow 
Engr. —Glen Head Supt. — Bellmore 

Engr. — Uniondale Supt. — Valley Stream 
Engr. — Lynbrook Supt. — Merrick 

Engr. — Valley. Stream Supt. — No. Merrick 
Engr. — Wantagh Supt. — Center Moriches 
Engr. — Cambria Heights Supt. — Merrick 

Engr. — Massapequa Supt. — Bellmore 

Engr. — New Hyde Park Supt. — Amityville 

Engr. — Freeport Supt. — Wantagh 

Engr. — Freeport Supt. — Plainview 

Engr. — Huntington Station Supt. — East Rockaway 
Engr. — Oceanside Supt. — Baldwin 

Engr. — So. Hempstead Supt. — Franklin Square 
Engr. — Garden City Supt. — Huntington 


Asst. Supt. — Mt. Vernon 

M. M. — Valley Stream 

M. M. — Valley Stream 

Fore. — Hempstead 

Fore. — Babylon 

Fore. — Hicksville 

Fore. — Glen Cove 

Fore. — Brooklyn 

Fore. — Hicksville 

Fore. — Cedarhurst 

Fore: — Rockville Centre 

Fore. — Brooklyn 

Fore. — Oceanside 

Fore. — East Elmhurst 

Fore. — No. Massapequa 
Carp. Fore. — Elmont 
Drainage Fore. — Huntington 
Oper. — Bay Shore 

Oper. Engr. — Uniondale 
Crane Oper. — Valley Stream 
Crane Oper. — Seaford 
Bulidozer Oper. — Ozone Park 
Grader Oper. — East Northport 
Eqpt. Oper. — East Northport 
Eqpt. Mover — Valley Stream 
Trailer Driver — Great Neck 


Engr. — Badwin 

Engr. —Oceanside 

Engr. — Valley Stream 
Engr. — No. Bellmore 

Engr. — East Hempstead 
Engr. — No. Massapequa 
Engr. — Farmingdale 

Engr. — Hempstead 

Engr. — Hicksville 

Engr. — Springfield Gardens 
Engr. — Valley Stream 
Engr. — Riverhead 

Engr. — Levittown 

Mtc. Engr. — New York City 
Mtc. Engr. — Port Jefferson 
Mic. Engr. — Valley Stream 
Mtc, Engr. — Queens Village 
Job Engr. — Lynbrook 
Hoisting Engr. — Setauket 
Asst. Engr. — Baldwin 

Asst. Engr. — Valley Stream 
Asst. Engr. — Valley Stream 
Asst. Engr. — Wantagh 
Supt. — East Rockaway 
Supt. — Valley Stream 
Supt. — Riverhead 

Supt. — Elmont 





Construction Methods gives circulation penetration 


These 117 subscribers are important people in a con- 
tractor organization that did $25 million in construc- 
tion in ‘56 . . . spent $260,000 for equipment repair 
and maintenance and purchased an additional 
$970,000 worth of new equipment. These facts reflect 
an important market for maintenance and replacement 
products among contractors. They also point up the 
value of cultivating this ripe.market. You can reach 
and sell the important contractor buying influences 
with product advertising in CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS and EQUIPMENT .. . the contractor 
magazine. Your sales message will be delivered to 
27,305 key men in over 13,000 contractor companies. 
A total of 41,769 men in construction pay to receive 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS. 

A look into the operations of several other contractors 
reveals more convincing evidence of a BIG contractor 
maintenance market for your product. 












It takes $100,000 a year 
for repair and maintenance 
of 57 units of equipment 
at Frank Mascali & Sons 


Frank Mascali & Sons, College Point, N.Y., is a pro- 
gressive contractor whose forward thinking includes 
an ever-expanding maintenance and repair operation. 
The growth and success of this contractor (whose pri- 
mary field of construction is asphalt and concrete pav- 
ing) reflects a rigid maintenance program. Here are 
some interesting facts obtained from Jim McNotta, 
Purchasing Agent, and Moe Testa, Master Mechanic, 
that reflect the scope and relative importance of main- 
tenance in Mascali’s operation. 


In 1956 — $100,000 was spent for repair and main- 
tenance 
— owns 57 units of equipment 
— valued at over $350,000 
— completed $3'% million in construction 


A look at the breakdown of Mascali’s equipment shows 
why it is necessary to employ five full-time mechanics, 
plus a field and master mechanic to handle the wide 
variety of repairs. 

Equipment on Hand 


3 trailers 2 asphalt spreaders 
1 Stouffer 1 Blaw-Knox 
1 Fruehauf 1 Barber-Greene 
1 Martin 12 pickup trucks 
6 front-end loaders 6 Ford 
4 Caterpillar 6 Chevrolet 
1 Michigan 2 dump trucks 
1 Hough 1 Ford 
1 Oliver backhoe 1 Reo 
2 Caterpillar bulldozers 5 flat bed trucks 
4 Allis-Chalmers graders 2 Dodge 
13 Buffalo-Springfield rollers 1 Chevrolet 
5 compressors 1 Reo 
3 Jaeger 1 Ford 


1 Reo service truck 


2 Ingersoll-Rand 
1 Reo welding truck 


10,000 square feet of space is devoted to a well- 
organized maintenance and repair shop. 
Careful records are kept on each piece of equipment. 
A regular diary tells when equipment was last over- 
hauled, what was done, amount of time in the shop, 
and cost of repairs. Moe Testa, Master Mechanic, 
pointed out the variety of power tools required to 
handle major and minor repairs efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

These tools include: 


1 Manley press $1,000 
2 Baldor grinders 800 
1 Atlas lathe 2,500 
2 Black & Decker hand drills 120 
2 Ingersoll-Rand impact wrenches 500 
1 Black & Decker valve refacer 160 
2 Lincoln welders 2,100 


Variety of parts and accessories kept in stock 

Mascali is one contractor who realizes the importance 
of efficiently running equipment and the high losses 
sustained in time, money, and idle manpowe: when a 
machine breaks down for any length of time. For that 


(advertisement ) 










Above an Oliver Backhoe in for overhaul and repair. Mechanics are 
rebuilding bucket, installing new teeth, cutting edge and sides. Com- 
plete overhaul of engine includes installation of new rings, bearings, 
regrinding of valves, rebuilding hydraulic pumps and adding new clutch 
plate. Mascali invests $1,000 for the repair of this equipment. 
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It costs Mascali $800 for the parts and accessories used in repairing 
and overhauling each of its 6 front end loaders. This operation requires 
installation of new pump, and jack for power steering, new bucket 
cylinders, new brakes, clutch and complete overhaul of engine. 


reason, Moe Testa feels it is wise to keep a good stock 
of every maintenance part and accessory needed for 
his equipment than to lose time purchasing it at the 
time of a breakdown. Well-organized bins hold: 


Item $ per year Item $ per year 
grease guns 500 anti freeze 200 
generators 1,000 batteries 400 
oil filters 2,000 bearings 3,000 
fuel filters 1,000 tires 6,000 
spark plugs 1,500 oil 4,000 
switches 300 grease 2,500 
points 300 diesel fuel 5,000 
carburetors 200 fuel pumps 250 
starters 1,000 


...and quantities of assorted nuts and bolts, gaskets, 
electrical systems, bushings, piston rings, clamps, etc. 

On-the-job maintenance vital to Mascali 
Vandalism during the night is a major cause of equip- 
ment failures requiring on-the-job repairs, according to 
Moe Testa. From the main shop, mechanics are dis- 
patched to different jobs that have a repair need. The 
maintenance truck carries compressors, grease guns, 
generators for lighting or drill purposes, acetylene 
torches, (oxygen and gas), all types of oil and fuel 
filters, spark plugs, points, oil etc. to do vital repairs 
and maintenance. All equipment is greased right on 
the jobs. And fuel and oil filters are changed once or 
twice a week. 
Yes, the facts spotlight the role of maintenance in 
Mascali’s operation. You can see how and why $100,000 
a year is devoted to this maintenance activity. You 
can also see the importance of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS circulation penetration to seven key men 
in this organization. 
Let's move on to another contractor. 


(continued) .. . 





Above, Gallagher's mechanic repairs various chain drives of disas- 
sembled Barber-Greene finishing machine. This view shows finishing 
machine with screen unit and tamper bar unit removed. Engines are 
removed and overhauled. Sparkplugs, filters, carburetors, etc, are 
replaced as necessary. 


Mechanics make final adjustment of guide roll yoke and replacement 
of side panels on Galion tandem roller. Overhaul of rollers includes 
replacement of clutches, brakes, hose and hose connections, king pin 
and yoke assembly, cooling system and electric wiring. 


Gallagher Asphalt Co. Invests $40,000 a Year 
to Maintain and Repair 28 Units of Equipment 


Gallagher Asphalt Co. of Thornton, Illinois, engages 
primarily in asphalt bituminous concrete resurfacing. 
This contractor's equipment consists of 28 units, in- 
cluding 4 hot-mix asphalt batch plants and 1 
continuous-mix plant. Maintenance and repair of this 
equipment is no less important to Gallagher than any 
other contractor, large or small. A continuous main- 
tenance and repair program is the lifeblood of Galla- 
gher’s operation. For every contractor it also spells the 
difference between profit and loss, success and failure. 
Gallagher’s equipment — valued at $675,000 — consists 
of the following: 
Equipment on Hand 

crane curbing machine 

rubber-tire high lift 4 pick up trucks 

finishing machines 1 dump truck and tilt-top 

tandem rollers trailer 

three-wheel rollers 2 stake trucks 

trench roller 4 hot-mix asphalt batch 

vibrating roller plants 

automatic asphalt 1 continuous-mix plant 
Gallagher employs 100 people during the work season 
from April 15—November 15th. Six shop mechanics, 
including master mechanic work the year ‘round. All 
necessary service, maintenance and repair work is done 
both on the jobs and in the maintenance shop measur- 
ing some 5,000 square feet. Some of the power shop 
tools used for welding, grinding, burning, drilling, etc. 
in repair work are: 
—Warner & Swasey lathe —Thor impact wrench —Jaeger 

air compressor —Airco portable electric welder —Black 

& Decker grinder and drill press —Thor electric hand 

drill and power saw. 


2-way radios used for field breakdowns 

The use of 2-way radios by contractors is increasing 
notably. Gallagher, too, employs them in each super- 
intendent’s car and the mechanic’s service truck. Field 
breakdowns of any consequence are taken care of with 
a minimum loss of time by calling the shop via 2-way 
radios. Mechanics are then dispatched to the job with 
necessary tools and parts. However, Gallagher’s mobile 
service truck primarily carries small tools and supplies 
such as brooms, rakes, shovels, water kegs, etc. Its main 
function is to re-fuel the road equipment on the jobs 
and keep loss of time at a minimum. 


Major repair work done in off-season 
During the off season, from November 15—April 15, 
Gallagher does an extensive and complete overhauling 
and repair of all equipment. Lou DeFrank, Mainte- 
nance Superintendent, estimates in the fall what is 
needed for the off-season maintenance program. He 
is responsible for the purchase of all necessary parts, 
accessories and equipment. Approximately $25,000 a 
year goes for the following: 

—lubricants —tires 

—sprockets, and gears —brass fittings 

—wire rope and cable —valves 

—belting for conveyors —filters (fuel and oil) 

—batteries —fiexible metal hose 

—diesel fuel —lamp bulbs 

—oil filters —special hose for gas and 

—piston rings oil use 

—sparkplugs 


. supplies of rakes, wheelbarrels, brooms, sledge hammers, shovels, 
pick axes, etc. were also seen stored in bins by METHODS’ staff. 


As Jim Gallagher Jr. said, “A supply of necessary parts 
and equipment on hand facilitates quick maintenance, 
better operating equipment, and more efficient pro- 
duction on construction jobs.” 


Asphalt plants get complete overhaul 

Gallagher's 4 hot-mix asphalt plants turn out over 100,- 
000 tons of asphalt a year. They are valued at $575,000. 
During the shut-down season, extensive overhauling 
is done on each plant. Worn chains, sprockets, gears, 
buckets (on bucket elevators) belting, mixer tips, etc. 
are replaced. All pipes, steam lines, etc. are checked as 
are all valves, connections, and fittings. These items are 
repaired or replaced as the situation demands. Ac- 
cording to Jim Gallagher Jr., this regular maintenance 
program is very rewarding in that plant breakdowns 
are reduced to a minimum. 

Gallagher has one company subscription to CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS magazine. James Gallagher 
Sr., President, reads each issue first and routes it to 
other key men in the organization. The contrast be- 
tween Gallagher and Hendrickson Brothers — (who 
spends six times more for maintenance, has 1400 more 
employees and 117 CM&E subscribers) — demon- 
strates CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ circulation 
penetration in organizations of different sizes. 


(advertisement ) 





Contractor John C. Peterson 


does 60° of his own repairs; 
spends $100,000 for parts, 
materials, and accessories 


The growth of the John C. Peterson Construction Corp. 
of Baldwin, New York, parallels the growth of the 
construction market over the past decade. From ap- 
proximately $2 million in construction volume, and 100 
employees in 1946, this contractor has grown to an 
organization of 500 employees . . . and completed 
$10 million in construction in 56. 
® Over $100,000 goes for maintenance of 67 units 
of construction equipment valued at $501,000. 


Lou Wilkens, Master Mechanic, and Bernie Snyder, 
Controller told METHODS’ staff that Peterson does 
60% of its own maintenance and repair work. The 
balance is farmed out to motor rebuilders, machine 
shops, and to some equipment distributors. Whenever 
a project is out of state or too far from the main shop, 
field maintenance shops are set up. Ten shop me- 
chanics are all members of the Union of Operating 
Engineers. What’s more, all are operators of equipment 
as well as mechanics. 


$100,000 required for 67 units of equipment 
A look at the different types of equipment, and 


amounts of each,points up the size of this contractor’s 
operation . . . and shows why it requires an investment 
of $100,000 a year to keep equipment operating at top 
efficiency. 
6 pavers 

2 Koehring 

2 Rex 

2 Multi-Foote 

graders 


1 5-ton Huber 
1 5-ton Buffalo- 
Springfield 
truck cranes, 
1 Koehring 
1 Austin-Western 1 Michigan 
1 Pettibone-Mulliken Lorain crawler crane 
4 Galion trucks 
Blaw-Knox concrete 17 Chevrolet 
spreaders 3 Fords 
concrete finishers Longitudinal finishers 
4 Jaeger 2 Koehring 
1 Blaw-Knox 1 Flex-Plane 
1 General Automobiles 
1 Rex 3 Oldsmobile 
1 Tractair 3 Plymouth 
6 rollers 4 Ford 
4 10-ton Huber 


$6-10,000 to repair paver 

METHODS’ staff had the opportunity of watching 
Peterson’s maintenance crew in the process of doing a 
complete repair and overhaul job on one of its pavers 
(see illustration at the right). This piece of equipment 
is valued at better than $25,000. To overhaul and repair 
it requires the disassembly of all clutches and re- 
placement of needed parts . . . installation of new 
facings, pins, bearings and fan’ shafts. The mechanics 
replace the driving tumble and sprocket, tune up the 
engine, check the hydra-cycle, rebuild all buckets and 
blades inside of drum and replace where necessary. 
They overhaul the transfer and discharge mechanisms 


A. mq : ." 
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The Rex Paver—34E (one of six pavers) getting a complete overhaul 
and repair in Peterson's maintenance shop. The cost for parts and ac- 
cessories . . . new bearings, -facings, pins, fan shaft, efc. . . . runs 
Peterson between $6,000 and $10,000 each. All pavers get complete 
overhaul at least once a year. 


Above, one of Peterson's 10 mechanics disassembles a LeRoi Tractair 
for the replacement of clutch. Over $100,000 is invested for mainte- 
nance and repair parts and accessories of every description which are 
needed to keep 67 units of construction equipment operating efficiently. 


and install new rubber seals. On the average, the com- 
plete overhaul and repair of a paver runs between 
$6,000 and $10,000. 

Peterson stocks variety of maintenance items 
As is the case with all the contractors METHODS’ 
staff visited, Peterson has a special section of the 
maintenance shop set aside for stocks of repair and 
replacement parts and accessories. Lou Wilkens pointed 
out many items which are kept on hand. Others are 
purchased from suppliers in a matter of minutes. Here 
are just a few of the items which are stocked. 


—anti freeze $1,000 —tires $12,000 
—axles $200 —wire rope 
—batteries $2,000 and cable 
—gasoline (200,000 gallons) 
—diesel fuel 

and lubri- 

cants $75,000 
—sparkplugs $2,000 


Lou Wilkens showed us a special storage compartment 
with large quantities of sledge hammers, handles, car- 
penter hammers, tie wire, axe handles, bolt cutters, 
rubber boots, shovels, mason line and cord, street 
brooms, cement finishing tools, edging tools, hoes, 
cement rakes, compressor air hose, etc. These items 
are used in Peterson’s highway construction work. 
John C. Peterson Construction Corp. is just one more 
contractor who realizes the importance of maintenance 
in its profit picture. 5 key men at Peterson subscribe to 
“Construction Methods.” 
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$1,500 


...plus quantities of bearings, 
electrical systems, grease, 
fittings, fuel pumps, carbure- 
tors, oil filters, etc. 
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Contractors offer $1-billion market for 
maintenance, repair parts, accessories 


We have discussed the facts concerning the main- 
tenance operations of four contractors. The facts ob- 
tained from them furnish positive proof of the rapidly 
expanding buying power of contractors for mainte- 
nance and repair products. In a recent article’ by 
Frank Skidmore, Director of Industry Relations, As- 
sociated Equipment Distributors, it was stated that 
contractors figure 25% of bid prices for service and 
maintenance. This figure is divided roughly into a 
third for parts, a third for labor and the remainder 
between fuels and lubricants, the shop itself, and tools 
required for repair work, according to Mr. Skidmore. 
This is a rather significant proportion. It certainly 
points up the value to.maintenance product manu- 
facturers of reaching this contractor market . . . creating 
brand preference . . . and boosting traffic to their dis- 
tribution outlets. 


GROWTH OF 
EQUIPMENT IN USE 


Est. No. 
1957* 


Est. No 
1955* 


Asphalt plants 3,250 2,750 
Automobiles, Company owned 130,000 110,000 
Batching plants, concrete 13,000 11,500 
Bituminous distributors 9,750 8,600 
Compressors, air, portable 46,000 42,500 
Conveyors 20,000 20,000 
Cranes — see shovels 
Crushers, stone — (stationary) 5,400 4,750 
Crushers, stone — (portable) 6,100 5,000 
Dozers, bull and angle (not 
including tractor) 
Dragline — see shovel 
Dredges, floating 725 650 
Earth augers and post hole diggers 17,900 16,000 
Earth borers and pipe pushers 6,400 5,500 
Front-end loaders (see 
Tractor Loaders, Shovels) 
Finishing machines and 
spreaders, pavement 
Generators, electric, (stationary) 
Generators, electric (mobile) 
Graders, (pull) 
Graders, motor 
Hoists 
Locomotives, ind. and tunnel 


*From CM&E’s Equipment in Use Table 


165,000 133,000 


Equipment operating in construction shows 
growth from 1955-1957 


For the past 30 years, CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT has been estimating the number 
of machines of all types and sizes which contractors 
own and operate. This estimate considers Dept. of 
Commerce Equipment Shipment Reports, field surveys, 
depreciation and replacement estimates, manufac- 
turers’ sales records and other pertinent information 
gathered by our Business News Dept. Manufacturers 
consistently turn to this estimate for market planning. 
Here is the-breakdown and comparison of 1955 with 
1957. 


1Something New In Construction Equipment", by Frank Skidmore, pg. 
8, CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT NEWS, December, 1956. 


Est. No. 
1955* 


Est. No. 
1957* 


Mixers, concrete and mortar 


120,000 100,000 


including pavers 


Mixers, soil stabilization and 


bituminous 15,000 13,000 


Pumps, portable (total) 

Pumps, portable (with tires) 

Rollers, pneumatic 

Rollers, Tamping, sheepsfoot 

Rollers, road self propelled 

Saws — circular, band, chain 

Scrapers, carrying 

Screens, rotary or shaker 

Shovels, including cranes and 
dragline — on truck body 


Shovels, including cranes and draglines 


Trailers, wagons 

Tractors, crawler 

Tractors, wheel 

Tractor loaders; shovels and cranes 
Truck mixers and agitators 

Trench machines 

Trucks, off-the-highway 

Trucks, motor 

Wagons, see trailers, wagon 
Welders, electric 


TOTAL 


- 153,000 
77,500 
6,000 
10,750 
29,000 
60,000 
43,500 
8,700 


16,250 
63,000 
5,800 
325,000 
25,000 
94,000 
31,400 
7,600 
11,400 
1,450,000 


50,000 


135,000 
65,000 
3,500 
8,300 
23,500 
55,000 
36,006 
8,000 


11,000 





3,172,925 


2,699,150 





Forecasts point to bigger maintenance market 


This increase in the amount of equipment in use be- 
tween 1955 and ’57 is bound to keep pace with the 
expanding construction market. It will gain added 
impetus by the impact of the $100 billion federal high- 
way program. Here are other significant barometers 
that point to a greater volume of construction and 
more equipment maintenance over the years ahead: 


— Domestic shipments of construction machinery to 
hit $2.2 billion in '57 as forecast by CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS. This is a three-year increase of 86% in 
value of shipments. 


— construction machinery parts sales will show an 
85% increase over the period 1955-58, estimates 
CM&E’s editor 


— $23.1 billion total contract awards in '57—7% over 


*56—forecast by CM&E 


— $105 billion in backiog of engineered construction, 


reports CM&E 


All the facts and forecasts reflect a bright future for 
contractors, equipment manufacturers and producers 
of every kind of product used for service, maintenance 
and operation of construction equipment. 


Contractors want availability of parts 

In a recent speech delivered before the Construction 
Industry Manufacturers Assoc. Parts Council, CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS’ Editor, Henry T. Perez, 
discussed what contractors want in the way of parts. 
“Ready availability of parts is a prime need for the 
contractor Availability is a vital factor in keeping over- 
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all operating costs down. If a machine is deadlined 
because a paft is not available, there’s a big loss of 
production for the contractor. If the machine is a key 
unit in an operation and affects the production of other 
units — such as a shovel going out of commission and 
making idle a fleet of trucks in consequence — the 
more important it is to have parts readily available. 
As one contractor puts it, “No matter how good the 
equipment is to begin with, we need parts from time 
to time to keep it running. And when we want parts 
we want them in a hurry.” 


Personal survey shows YOUR suppliers do BIG 
business with construction contractors 


METHODS staff recently visited three different out- 
lets that carry replacement, maintenance and repair 
parts and accessories. The purpose was to determine 
the proportion of total business these outlets do with 
contractors. The first supplier was the Diesel Engi- 
neering & Equipment Co. of Woodbridge, New Jersey. 
This engine and engine-parts dealer has a contractor 
customer list of over 100. In 1956, the firm did around 
$400,000 worth of business with construction con- 
tractors. This was 90% of the firm’s total business. All 
of the parts required for the operation and mainte- 
nance, as well as rebuilding of diesel engines, is sup- 
plied to contractors. Mr. Gurnee, Vice President and 
General Manager pointed out that the contractor 
would lose tremendous time if he did not have the 
services of the dealer at hand. It would take literally 
months to get certain parts from manufacturers direct. 
This would add seriously to the downtime of equip- 
ment .. . and lower profits of the contractor. Among 


the parts which contractors buy from this dealer are . . . 


crank shafts heads 
pistons governors blocks 
pins fuel pumps rockers 
levers lubricating oil valves 


cylinder kits 


pumps filters 
fittings of all kinds 
fan belts 


connecting rods 
blowers and parts hose 
tubing fans 


METHODS’ staff interviewed Melbourne & Ritter of 
Perth Amboy, N. J... . a distributor of auto supplies. 
Not only does this outlet do business with contractors, 
but its customers account for 15% to 20% of total busi- 
ness. Within a radius of 6-8 miles, some 20 contractors 
purchase $30,000 worth of maintenance parts and ac- 
cessories a year including... 


—batteries oil filters 

—paint anti freeze 

—electrical parts hydraulic jacks 

—fan belts tools (hand and power) 
—twist drills spark plugs 


A third outlet, Auto Brakes & Parts Co., carries clutch, 
brake and other automotive parts. This jobber has 10 
contractor customers who spent $7,000 in ’56 for re- 
placement items such as those mentioned above. He 
told us that contractors have not been informed of 
the services he can provide them with. His suggestion 
was that manufacturers of equipment and parts edu- 
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cate contractors, “through greater promotion and ad- 
vertising to contractors.” 

The sum total of the facts outlined above gives striking 
evidence of the market among contractors for you and 
the outlets which carry your maintenance and replace- 
ment products. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ contractor cir- 
culation is key to $1-billion maintenance 


market 

Now is the time to direct your maintenance product 
advertising to the construction contractor maintenance 
market . . . establish a strong foothold in it .. . and 
retain that position as competition inevitably grows. 
As construction volume continues to increase, more 
contractors are entering the market and bidding for 
the larger amounts of money that are becoming avail- 
able for construction. This means more competition — 
on the contractor level, at and the manufacturer level 
as well. That’s why CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 
circulation penetration among the key men in con- 
tractor companies is so valuable to producers of main- 
tenance products. 

CONSTRUCTION METHODS is the contractor mag- 
azine. 27,305 contractor buying influences (out of 
41,769 total) attest to this fact! They pay for the op- 
portunity to receive the monthly editorial information 
that has proved so valuable to them in their work. 
Fach year they look forward to the July issue of CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS which is devoted to equip- 
ment maintenance. As such, this issue provides an ideal 
setting and establishes a receptive contractor audience 
for your maintenance product advertising. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ July 
'57 Issue features Ninth Annual 
Equipment Maintenance Guide 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS has been studying and 
reporting on contractor maintenance operations and 
practices for over eight years. For the past eight years, 
the July issue has been devoted to shop-and field-tested 
maintenance practices and procedures that help con- 
tractors save time and money. Because maintenance 
operations are expanding so rapidly, contractors have 
come to rely on CONSTRUCTION METHODS for 





The article at right — Break ” earn Mare Abou Gauigment 
down maintenance costs 
and Learn More About 
Equipment — tells how a 
contractor installed an au- 
tomatic tabulation system to 
compile maintenance cost 
data that in turn helps ana- 
lyze the performance of 
each piece of equipment. 
47 % of METHODS' readers 
expressed interest. 











(continued) .. . 





monthly maintenance pointers and how-to-do-it arti- 
cles. But in addition to the regular monthly coverage 
of the subject, an entire issue is devoted to it each 
July. What’s more, this annual maintenance guide is 
exclusive with CONSTRUCTION METHODS. The 
many features of the 1957 edition will include: 
. Feature articles on how contractors boost pro- 
fits via preventive maintenance. 
. Special Report on Shop Tools. . . 
able and how they are used. 
. Fifth Annual Inventory of Service Manuals 
. listing manufacturers own operating, main- 
tenance, repair, and parts manuals. 
. Specific contractor maintenance case histories 
— stories on how other contractors profit from 
good preventive maintenance programs. 
. Hints on better equipment and tool mainte- 
nance. 
6. Practical, shop-tested maintenance tips and 
methods. 
7. Trouble-shooting charts and guides. 


Never before has the July Maintenance Guide and the 


what’s avail- 


subject of maintenance taken on such importance to 
contractors and manufacturers alike. The construction 
industry outlook is bright. It reflects a greater need 
for equipment maintenance than.ever before. The in- 
terest and value of CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ 
maintenance issue to contractors is revealed in the 
interest expressed by readers on various sections of: 
the ’56 issue. See the illustrations on the preceding 
page and below. 





One of six on-the-job re- 
ports from contractors, fea- 
tured in a special section of 
the July '56 issue. Tells how 
one contractor's preventive 
maintenance and repair 
work keeps 54 trucks and 
10 cranes in operation. This 
feature article interested 
41% of the readers. The 
section interested 87%. 











Let CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ July Maintenance Issue deliver your 
sales message to construction contractors! 


Today, rigid maintenance of construction equipment is 
not a matter of choice. Rather it is a vital necessity to 
all contractors, regardless of size or type of work they 
do. This maintenance protects their profits and spells 
success. With the ever-expanding construction volume 
and increasing demand for construction equipment, 
maintenance parts, and accessories .. . CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS is an ideal market place for your 
product. It offers an effective, and economical way 
to deliver your sales message to a ripe and receptive 
audience; one that is conditioned by timely editorial 
material that builds high readership. Eight previous 
July maintenance issues have made it a standard that 
contractors look for and retain from one year to the 
next. 
Your ad in CONSTRUCTION METHODS July 57 
issue is a sure way to 
@ reach 41,769 paid subscribers, including 27,305 

contractor buying influences 

show what your product can do for the con- 

tractor 

® build product and brand recognition 

step up demand and sales traffic to your sales 

outlets 

get your share of the $1-billion contractor main- 

tenance market 
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So act NOW! Reserve your space for the July, 1957 
Maintenance Issue of CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT. Remember, 123 advertisers of 
maintenance products used the pages of CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS in 1956. They know that 90% of 
contractors do their own maintenance — most of the 
contractor’s maintenance personnel are members of the 
Union of Operating Engineers — and their primary 
interest, therefore, is in construction magazines. 

For more complete facts, contact your nearest CON- 
STRUCTION METHODS representative. He will be 
glad to help you in marketing your product and serv- 
ices most effectively. Advertising forms for July close 
on June 15th. 


OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 36, 
500 5th Avenue 
OXford 5-5959 
(R. H. Larsen) 
Chicago 11, 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 
(D. J. McGrath, 
H. J. Masvhr, Jr., 
J. Lb, Rice) 
Cleveland 15, 
1510 Hanna Bidg. 
Superior 1-7000 
(W. E. Donnell) 
Philadelphia 3, 
Architects Bidg., 
17th & Sonsom Sts. 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 
(L. S. Kelly, Jr.) 
Atlante 3, 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
Jackson 3-6951 
(D. Billian) 


Dallas 1, 
Vaughn Bidg.; 
1712 Commerce St. 
Riverside 7-5117 
(E. E. Schirmer) 


Les Angeles 17, 
1125 West 6th Street 
Madison 6-9351 
(H. L. Keeler) 


San Francisco 4, 
68 Post Street 
Douglas 2-4600 
(R. C. Alcorn) 

Boston 16, 
350 Park Square bidg. 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Detroit 26, 
856 Penobscot Bidg. 
Woodward 2-1793 


St. Louis 8, 
3615 Olive Street 
Jefferson 5-4867 
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IT TAKES BALLYHOO 





How do you get 
employes to read 
an annual report? 


s Toilers in the area of company 
communications have a lot to learn 
from the marketing boys. They are 
practically boxed in by experts in 
all forms of selling, but most of 
them have yet to learn how to mer- 
chandise their own commodities. 

Last month a check was made in 
one of the larger manufacturing 
companies to see how well the 1955 
annual report for employes, issued 
about a year ago, was remembered. 
The company sought to determine if 
employes recalled the facts of the 
earnings picture of the previous 
year, what was said about competi- 
tion, whether they remembered the 
announcement of new plant con- 
struction and new products. 

The results were disquieting. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the large 
employe group interviewed didn’t 
recall seeing the employe annual 
report at all. This neglect of com- 
pany communications was immedi- 
ately pounced upon by one segment 
of the management which said, “If 
they don’t bother to read it, why 
should the company produce it?” 

A more reasonable and practical 
group said: “If so many didn’t read 
it, maybe we didn’t merchandise 
it properly. We tell the buying pub- 
lic all about our products in every 
way we can think of; why shouldn’t 
we use some sensible selling tech- 
niques with our employes?” 


Panting on the doorstep? . . 
Many companies issue literature to 
employes without suitable ballyhoo. 
The managements somehow feel 
that the company’s name on any- 
thing printed is sufficient reason for 


the employe to cast aside the sports 
page and devour the company liter- 
ature at once. One gets the impres- 
sion that the employe stands panting 
at the doorstep, waiting for the 
postman to hand him the latest 
pronouncement on group insurance 
from the personnel department. It 
doesn’t work that way. 

This is annual report time, and 
the wiser companies are alerting not 
only the stockholder group to the 
facts of the coming annual report; 
they are also applying good promo- 
tional techniques to the problem of 
getting the employe’s_ attention. 
Many companies these days issue 
both stockholder and employe re- 
ports, and quite a few in addition 
make the stockholder report avail- 
able to employes. Some companies 
send the report to employes’ homes; 
others make it possible for an em- 
ploye to apply for it. 


New distribution method .. 
George H. Weiler, Jr., director of 
public relations for Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has clearly 
stolen a march on his contem- 
poraries with a unique, dramatic 
stockholder presentation. It takes 
the form of a 16-page gravure sup- 
plement in The New York Times, 
Chicago Tribune and Los Angeles 
Times, paid for at regular advertis- 
ing rates. Mr. Weiler’s story: 

“We believe this 
new concept in corporate journal- 


represents a 





How fo hit target 

with one-shot report 

@ Tell employes it’s coming. 
@ Brief the brass. 

@ Set up for ‘playback.’ 


@ Change report each year. 











ism, since this is the first time to the 
best of our knowledge that a major 
corporation has used this supple- 
mentary method of distributing an 
annual report . . . Printed on coated 
(without the newspaper’s 
banner on the cover), the report 
was mailed to Pfizer shareholders 
two weeks before it was published 
in the Times . . . The report is pat- 
terned on the style of a newspaper’s 
Sunday magazine and contains fea- 
ture articles dealing with various 
phases of the company’s activities, 
in addition to all of the eléments 
usually included in a corporate re- 
port . . . Presentation of the report 
as a supplement of three of the na- 
tion’s leading newspapers is part of 
a continuing program to make Pfizer 
and its products better known in 
this country and throughout the free 
world. We hope you find it stimu- 
lating and useful.” 
We do. 


stock 


A rug paves the way.. Arizona 
Public Service Co., at Phoenix, has 
already riveted attention on its an- 
nual report, which is issued to the 
employe group as well as to others. 
Public relations chief Al Tudor has 
mailed a_ stunning little folder, 
showing an Indian woman weaving 
a colorful rug, with the message in- 
side: “We’ve finished weaving our 
1956 annual report .. . your copy is 
on its way.” The gimmick is that 
the colorful rug is real. Your wife 
will detach it and use it for a table 
decoration. 

To give its employe report special 
emphasis, the Champion Paper & 
Fibre Co., with headquarters at 
Hamilton, O., imprints an _ eye- 
catching message on the envelope 
in which the report is mailed, and 
nobody can miss it. Actually Cham- 
pion presents its employe report in 
an issue of “The Log,” Champion’s 
employe paper edited by Stewart 
Jones. Editor Jones misses no op- 
portunity to dramatize the coming 
of the annual report to employes, 
logically reasoning that this is the 
way to get more people to read it. 


There's always the quiz game. . 
Last year General Motors produced 
an extremely simple annual report 
for employes. On the front cover 
were listed the various items of in- 
come and expense and beside each 
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item were two boxes. In the first the 
employe was invited to write in his 
own estimate. Then, by applying a 
sponge or damp cloth to the second 
box, the right answer emerged. In 
the employe annual report contest 
sponsored each year by “The Score,” 
a management report on employe 
communications published by the 
authors of this department, GM tied 
with Pitney-Bowes last year. 
Companies are discovering, to 
their astonishment and often to their 
sorrow, that it is essential to bally- 
hoo certain types of literature for 
employes. The employe paper is 
read because it’s a regular, estab- 
lished device of communication. The 
booklet on group insurance, or the 
pamphlet on retirement, is some- 
thing the employe puts away to read 
when he has a need for insurance, 


or when retirement is around the 
corner. A management official re- 
cently harangued employes in a 
supervisory meeting because they 
“weren't interested enough in their 
own welfare even to read the insur- 
ance booklet.” Asked later by an 
intimate if he himself had read his 
own insurance policies, the official 
had to admit that he had not. 


Marketing tips . . These are a few 
tips conceded by the older heads in 
communication to be helpful in pro- 
moting the single or “one-shot” de- 
vice of communication: 


1. If it’s an insurance booklet, em- 
ploye report, retirement manual— 
or any piece of literature of that 
type—let the people know in ad- 
vance that it’s coming. Use every 
possible means to promote it: Arti- 
cles in the employe paper prior to 
introduction and from time to time 


after it has been distributed; 
through announcements on the bul- 
letin board, and through newsletters 
to employes. 


2. Get the supervisors briefed on 
the literature, first by explaining it 
all carefully to them (as a matter of 
sound policy); then encourage them 
to talk about the literature to their 
own people. 


3. Develop means for getting a 
“playback” on the information the 
literature contains. Quiz contests 
and other participating affairs can 
help the authors determine whether 
their messages “got through” or 
whether no dent was actually made. 


4. If it’s an employe annual report, 
change the form of presentation 
each year. If the company does it 
the same way, year in and year out, 
the audience starts walking out on 
the show. * 





Why Pfizer’s report stands out 


= The Chas. Pfizer & Co. annual 
report, which doubled as an ad, 
looks and reads like a well-edited 
metropolitan newspaper supple- 
ment. 

The cover (left below) features 
a painting, “The Chemist and the 
Whale,” by Gregorio Prestopino, re- 
lating to a Pfizer research project. 
Small pictures at the top of the 


cover illustrate other articles and 
pull readers inside the report. 
Pfizer makes lavish use of full- 
color photographs, black and white 
photos and artists’ drawings to give 
the report life and variety. 
Feature articles, which are related 
to Pfizer projects and products, all 
have a human interest touch—like 
the story of the two-year-old Cuban 
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The Right Drug at the Right Time... Ali Over the World 


boy saved by an_ experimental 
Pfizer antibiotic. (See spread, below 
right.) 

Annual reports must inevitably 
have tables of figures. But they 
need not inevitably be dull. In the 
spread shown below, Pfizer gives 
the statistics, then explains them 
under the heading, “What’s Behind 
the Figures?” » 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (asc-asp) * 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





Sell Industry 


with Industry's Directory 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 





HIGHEST INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE 


MacRAE’S gives approximately 
18% more industrial coverage than 
the next largest directory circula- 
tion, and 67% greater coverage 
per issue than the third directory 
in the field, according to latest 
audited circulation figures. 
MacRAE’S 1958 industrial circu- 
lation will be 21,500 guaranteed... 
an all time high for directories for 
the fourth straight year! 


HIGH LEVEL USERS 


MacRAE’S takes your product 
story to engineering, production 
and purchasing executives of 
proven authority in important in- 
dustrial firms. Only these decision- 
makers are eligible to receive 
MacRAE’S. 


HIGH FREQUENCY USE 


84% of the industrial decision mak- 
ers receiving it rate the BLUE 
BOOK their primary purchasing 
reference. A new survey reveals 
21,519 executive references to 
MacRAE’S per average working 
day. Reserve your space in the 
1958 MacRAE’S now ... or have 
your agency do it. 


New Inquiry 
Record Book yours 
for the asking. 
WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


MacRAE’S 


BLUE BOOK 
18 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 





MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 





= In your November, 1956, column you gave some suggestions for NIAA 
program chairmen. Your comments dealt mostly with the type of program 
that should be scheduled for each monthly meeting. 

My problem is this: I’m general program chairman for an all-day confer- 
ence which will take place next October. It probably will be attended by 
some 400 or 500 persons. One of my associates mentioned seeing an unusu- 
ally good check list of things to consider in preparing for conferences. How- 
ever, he does not remember where he saw it, nor where he might obtain a 


copy. 
Do you know of any such list and where I might get a copy? .. . Sales 

Manager. 

PRE-TESTED @ What are the expense limitations? 


Here’s a conference 
checklist that 
really works 


Your friend probably is think- 
ing of a list prepared by the Public 
Relations Department of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology and the 
Armour Research Foundation. 

Jim Borendame, director of mar- 
keting services, Acme Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago, general program 
chairman of the “First Annual All- 
Day, Mid-America Industrial Ad- 
vertising and Marketing Confer- 
ence” held in Chicago last month, 
used one version of the I.1.T.-A.R.F. 
list with excellent results. Here it 
is: 


1. Programing 

© Theme? 

® Suggested method and sequence 
of presentation. 

e Has exact program been deter- 
mined? Who's writing copy for 
printed program? 

e Are there any serious conflicts 
with the selected date? 

® Who is meeting leader? 

® Who is in charge of arrange- 
ments? 

@ Key speaker (s)? 


2. Finances 
® To what budget 
charges be made? 


account will 


@ Is advance budget required? 
e If an outside organization, who 
will pay or okay bills, if required. 


3. Location of event . . Select 
meeting place (s) and make proper 
reservation considering: 

® Accessibility. 

Capacity. 

Seating arrangements. 

Service of food. 

Lighting, ventilation, acoustics. 
Location of outlets (AC or DC?). 
Location and size of cloak room. 
Location of phones, rest rooms. 
Audience sight lines and path of 
screen projection. 


4. Invitations 

@ Will they be in the form of a let- 
ter, formal invitation, broadside 
bulletin, government post card? 

@ Prepare copy for __ invitation. 
Should it have RSVP provision? 
@ Will admittance cards have to be 
sent after acceptances are received? 
@ Tickets needed? Number? More 
than one kind? Will they provide 
for reserved seats? 

® Co-ordinate number of tickets or 


invitations with seats, tables, or 
boxes. 
e Invitations to press? How ex- 


tended and by whom (see Publici- 
ty.) 
® Tickets needed for workers or 
committee members? (see Workers 
and Committees.) 

Continued on page 112 
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“This new coolant combined with . . .” Self-con- 
fident? Surely. He has to be. When he makes a 
buying decision—and he makes several every 
month—he knows he risks his professional status. 
That’s the reason he studies very carefully each 
copy of The Tool Engineer. Usually, he does this 


“Now here’s what we'll do 
to cut our grinding costs” 






the evening of the day it arrives—taking no 
chance that its usable ideas will be overlooked. 
What better place to put your selling message than 
in the hands of the professionals who perform a 
tool engineering function? 





WHAT IS A TOOL ENGINEER? 


In industry someone must do the purchasing. 
Someone must cut, substitute, revise, engineer the 
machines, tools and equipment that are constantly 
becoming outmoded. This calls for a man whose 
constant job is searching for and applying the 
latest in industrial improvements. In this maga- 
zine, these decision men read about and act on 
information about new machine tools, new 
methods of metal cutting, new lubricants, new 
manufacturing processes and new materials. Such 
information is found in both advertising and 


editorial columns of THE TOOL ENGINEER. 


Right now a tool engineer may be recommending, 
approving or specifying the kind of product you 
are manufacturing. Isn’t right now a good time to 
tell him about your product in the magazine of 


his profession? Isn’t right now a good time to send 
your selling message to the men making the BIG 
decisions in industry? Isn’t right now the time to 
tell and sell 33,000 tool engineers in the magazine 
dedicated to their manufacturing problems: THE 


TOOL ENGINEER? 


TA Ci) | 


pti Pp Livers 





PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 

















PROBLEMS... 
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5. Workers and committees 

e How many committees and who 
are on them? 

e Arrange for tickets and badges 
for them. 

@ What advance reports and in- 
structions should be sent them, 
when, and by whom? 

® Should they be provided with de- 
tailed instructions or agenda at 
meeting time? 














6. Seating and decorations 

e Are enough seats available? 
Make chart of seating and table ar- 
rangements, and seating list when 







required. 

e Have platforms, stands, etc., built 
if necessary. 

e Arrange space for press. Who'll 
be in charge? Materials needed? 
(See Publicity) 

e Have programs, menus, and seat- 
ing lists prepared for distribution if 








necessary. 

® Rent chairs, tables, etc., if needed. 

e Arrange for ushers if needed and 

see they are instructed. 

@ What arrangements must be made 

for exhibits and other materials? 

® Order decorations, if needed, and 

arrange for putting them up. 

e Arrange for special lighting, if 

needed, and test beforehand. 

e Arrange for public address sys- 

tem, if needed. 

e Eliminate or subdue eye-catching 

elements such as uncovered picture 

. .. 144-Page Market Sur- ——— 

vey! Gratis to executives of ® Clean blackboard if needed, and 
. be sure chalk and erasers are on 

manufacturing firms ... a 

comprehensive guide to the 

industrial South .. . includ- 

ing names and addresses of 7. Entertainers and special 


all major manufacturing music 
plants... e If required, exactly what is 










ee 








hand. 
® Flowers for tables? For guests? 









wanted and when? 
@ What instructions must be given 





Plus outline of new 13- 
point plan for selling the 








them? 
South. Address request on @ Provisions necessary for their 
your letterhead to: food, transportation, payment, in- 





troduction. 





manufacturers 
record 





8. Speakers 

® Who will invite them? Who will 
notify you of their acceptances? 
@ What reservations and transpor- 
tation must be arranged for them? 
e Assign someone to greet and be 






Guy H. Tucker, SSH 
Conway Publications 
North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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special host to speakers. 

@ Provide them with written in- 
structions and timetable for pro- 
gram agenda. 

@ Have lectern for table if needed, 
and light and gravel. 

e Have cough drops and ice water 
available. 

e At what height should public 
speaker microphone be fixed? 

e Test in advance. 

® See that toastmaster has chart of 
speakers table seating arrangement. 
@ Make sure projection machine, 
pointers, other special equipment 
are available. (see Incidentals.) 


9. Meals 

® Decide on menu and order num- 
ber of meals necessary. 

@ Set time for serving. 

e Arrange for overflow in case of 
unexpected crowd. 

e Cigars, cigaretts, ash trays? 

e If Friday, make proper arrange- 
ments. 


10. Incidentals 

e Arrange for guard or police pro- 
tection. 

e Arrange for cloak room and at- 
tendants. 

e Arrange for tipping waiters, at- 
tendants, etc. 

e If in hotel, arrange for a “right 
hand man” from staff. 

@ Consider various audio and visual 
aids for speakers’ use: banners and 
posters, blackboards or stickboards, 
charts, crayons and paper, decora- 
tions, demonstrations, drawings, 
easel presentations, exhibits, models, 
photographs, playlets or skits, mo- 
tion pictures, projectors (check 
size), light pointer. 

® Someone to operate equipment 
and place to put it. 

@ Make certain all purchase orders, 


Continued on page 11 












How to keep from spendin 
oo much on advertising 


Is it possible to over-advertise? 


It is indeed, and the consequences are at best expen- 


sive and at worst fatal. (What happened to Hadacol?) 


Right now many companies are asking themselves 
and their agencies how much they should be spending 
on advertising. As in all years, the answers may be 
none too satisfying to managements used to thinking 


in tangibles and near-absolutes. 

At the same time the old, somewhat tired contest 
will be going on between the advertising people trying 
to get bigger budgets and managements trying to 
hold them down. 

We’ve more or less resigned from that competition. 


We’ve come to the conclusion that among the dietary 
ailments of advertising, malnutrition is more common 
than starvation and far more frequent than over- 
indulgence. In most cases, how advertising dollars shall 
be spent is worth more argument than how many to 
spend .. . if available dollars are well spent, more 
dollars will be available. (Or, (f the lunch is good, 
sooner or later the customer will try the dinner.) 

So if the client says a program we propose costs too 
much money, we give him all the reasons why we pre- 
pared it as it is—to meet the sales objectives he set up. 
If he’s still unconvinced we step down, without trip- 
ping, if possible. We then suggest a reappraisal of ob- 
jectives, and then tailor the advertising budget to fit. 
(In other words, plant fewer acres, but don’t cul the 
yteld per acre.) 

But we seldom reach this point anvmore, because we 
rarely submit a budget the client thinks is wasteful or 
excessive. We avoid this annual unpleasantness in these 
ways: 

One: We set out to deliver more advertising im- 


pressions per dollar than his competitor is getting, 


and we make result comparisons a part of our job. 
i 
Two: Never make a proposal without being able to 
document our reasons, and what each part of the pro- 
gram is expected to accomplish. 
Three: Never play ganfes with a budget; never set 
wy “g 
up straw-men on the theory that management is going 
to cut something out. If it’s in, we believe it belongs in. 
Four, and most important: We make our people say 
over and over again — 
“Would I spend the money t/ I owned the company?” 
If the answer is ‘‘ves’’, and our people really believe 


it, the client usually does, too. 


areteller Vickard, 
G ebhardt nik ood, Ine. 


ae. & ee TS N G 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC, 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC. 
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A Publisher’s View 
On How To Select 
Advertising Space 


We frequently wonder at the reasons industrial advertisers 
give for preferring space in one publication to another. 
They range all the way from “biggest circulation” and “our 
competitors use it” to “swell format” and “space salesman 
a nice chap.” 

What to look for first 

Well, everyone to his own criterion. But if we were an in- 
dustrial manufacturer looking to advertise, we’d be inter- 
ested first in this factor: constant evidence of readership 
and buyer interest from a justifiable number of potential 
customers. 

Other considerations 

Other factors— including advertising volume, cost per 
thousand, format, etc.—surely have their significance, but 
only after an advertiser has determined whether his mes- 
sage will be seen and read by enough people to make his 
expenditure worth while. 


What to ask for 

The next time you’re confronted with a space solicitation, 
look beyond the charts and statistics that show size of 
everything except readership and response. Ask, too, for 
a fair sample of the names and functions of readers and 
their companies who respond to the publication’s editorial 
and advertising contents. 


Example of what we mean 

As an example, any one of the six Cleworth publications 
illustrated below will be happy to show you such data, docu- 
mented as to readers’ names, titles, companies and products 
manufactured. Simply indicate on your letterhead those 
publications in whose markets you have an interest. 


CHD LvePE 


Publisher 


Mitr eerayey 


PROBLEMS... 
continued from p. 112 


work orders, etc., are properly han- 
dled. 

@ Inform switchboard operators of 
time and place of meeting and near- 
est phone extension. 


11. Transportation 

@ For speakers or special guests, 
to and from meeting. 

@ For entire crowd, after meeting, 
call cabs in advance or arrange to 
have bus? 

@ Parking for persons who bring 
cars to meeting. 


12. Mechanics of program 

© Rehearse meeting if possible. 

® Registration: (1) work out 
mechanics; (2) have aides assigned 
to register; (3) get tables, chairs, 
and typewriters there; (4) have ap- 
propriate lounge furniture for peo- 
ple who have already registered; 
(5) if name badges are to be dis- 
tributed, have them ready, if pos- 
sible; (6) have literature, pads, 
pencils, badges, etc. on hand, and 
(7) have phone near registration 
desk. 

@ Tours: determine route; get 
guides; have preparatory meeting 
with guides; comply with security 
necessities, if any; arrange to have 
tours scheduled so that groups 
aren’t too large. 

@ Silence telephones in meeting 
room. 


13. Publicity 

@ Invitations or tickets needed for 
press? If so, how should they be 
distributed. 

e Advance stories to press. 

e “Advance for release’ cover 
stories for mailing and for distribu- 
tion to newsmen attending event. 
e Arrange for press photographers; 
have own photographer to backstop 
them. 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
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e If affair is of sufficient public in- 
terest, try to arrange radio broad- 
casting or televising of program. 
e Preparation and distribution of 
placards, bulletin board notices. 
@ Where will press sit? Prefer near 
speakers table and near exit. 

® Bulletin the event and notify in- 
formation desk if in hotel. 

® Obtain copies of text for all talks 
or papers two weeks in advance. 


14. During the event 

e Persons to take tickets at the 
door or collect them when lunch is 
served. Also have extra tickets at 
door for emergencies. 

@ System to check tickets sold and 
money received. 

@ Have one person in charge of 
press room or table to take care of 
reporters and photographers. 

® See that speakers are on hand 
and know what they are to do and 
where they are to go. 

e Assign people to take care of dis- 
tinguished guests and speakers from 
time of arrival to time of depart- 
ure. 

e Have one person at all times 
within easy reach of master of cere- 
monies. 

@ Check on work of ushers. 

@ Watch functioning of public ad- 
dress system. 


15. Cleaning up 

@ Check number of meals served 
with caterer or hotel. 

@ Give instructions for mailing of 
bills. 

® See that all borrowed or rented 
material and equipment is returned 
to proper places. 

® See that decorations are taken 
down and returned. 

e If carpenter work has been done, 
see that it is taken down. 

® Should a written report be pre- 
pared on event? For whom? » 


One of 80,000 inquiries a year processed by modern electronic equipment 





A READER INQUIRY 
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Action that has sparked 
millions in sales 


for a magical industry 


The stampede to plastics: You probably need no re- 
minders about the stampede to plastics during the past ten 
years. Production has soared from 994 million pounds to 
over four billion pounds and expectations by 1960 are put 
as high as six billion pounds. 

For the more than 5,000 companies and their 175,000 
employees busily engaged in plastics, expansion is as natural 
as breathing. For you who sell to the plastics industry and 
the hundreds of industries using plastics in their manufacture, 
nothing could be more natural than Plastics World. 


How Plastics World develops business action: 
This is the magazine that has helped to spark the magical 
growth of plastics. It has told the stories of myriad innova- 
tions and achievements in the field of plastics — told them 
first, told them best. As a result, hundreds of sellers have 
been introduced to thousands of buyers, culminating in 
millions in sales. And the instrument that has played a 
vital part in the success of these transactions is the Plastics 
World sales lead — substantiated evidence of readership 
and buyer interest. 


Request evidence of readership and buyer inter- 
est: Because Plastics World produces an average of over 
7,000 such sales leads an issue — documented as to readers’ 
names and titles, company names and manufacture—you 
know without guesswork who and where your potential 
customers are and what they’re in the market for. 

At your request, Plastics World will show you a significant 
cross-section of recent reader replies, along with its new 
five-page: How Plastics World Deals Success To Advertisers. 


A Cleworth Publication 
Circulation: Over 30,000 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC., ONE RIVER ROAD, COS COB, CONN. 
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FORUM 


Executives disagree on pricing’s 
relation to the profit picture 


Are unrealistic pricing policies the reason many companies are 
reporting increased sales but lower profits? IM asked seven top in- 
dustrial executives this question. All agree that pricing is one factor 
that determines profits. But many feel pricing is a relatively minor 
factor—that product research, better manufacturing methods and 
better selling are more important in keeping profits up. They tell not 
only what these factors are but also how to handle them, in their 


answers, which appear below. 


Don’t worry about pricing 
if other policies are right 


By T. G. Murdough 
President 


American Nospita 


UMM ircrcen 


# While it is possible that pricing 
policies may be at fault when a cor- 
poration’s annual report reflects 
sales increases without a corres- 
ponding increase in profits, it is not 
necessarily true that pricing struc- 
ture and pricing alone hold the 
answer to this currently common 
circumstance. 

During 1956, American Hospital 
Supply Corp. ahieved net sales 
which were 22.3% higher than those 
reported for 1955. For the same 
period, net profits after taxes in- 
creased 40.3%. It appears, therefore, 
that American’s pricing policies are 
both competitive and realistic from 
a profit standpoint. So far as pricing 
for our particular company is con- 
cerned, we have adhered to an “at- 
titude” which not only keeps our 
pricing currently realistic, but is 
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also sound with respect to future 
up or down market fluctuations. 
American has avoided 
price selling tactics, preferring in- 
stead to invest in researching, test- 
ing and marketing new and im- 
proved products which cannot be 
easily or immediately duplicated by 
competitors. While some competi- 
tors may seek to offset “the differ- 
with price cuts, American 
leadership, 


always 


ence” 
merchandises 
customer services and a reputation 


product 


for reliability. 

As I indicated in the beginning, 
however, pricing, and pricing alone, 
is seldom an adequate answer to 
increased profits ambitions. For ex- 
ample, during the year for which I 
cited sales and profits increases, we 
undertook several other for-profit 
moves which may now be credited 
in greater and lesser degrees for 
favorable 1956 operating results. 

First of all, we coordinate public 
relations, advertising and merchan- 
dising efforts into a _ hard-hitting 
sales program. Simultaneously, we 
used price competition to teach 
salesmen how to sell in the face of 
extreme and often ruthless price 
cutting by competitors. Next, we 
appraised and completely revised 


internal operating systems and pro- 
cedures to effect more efficient paper 
and merchandise handling. 

Having devised activated fast, ac- 
curate internal systems, we then 
inventoried our manpower re- 
sources to determine the immediate 
capabilities and the potential of 
each employe — how we could use 
each employe to his fullest, at what 
speed and to what extent he was 
promotable, where each person 
fitted best into our organization and 
our growth plans without being 
overextended, what new manpower 
we needed to recruit and train im- 
mediately and during several years 
into the future. 

As a fourth factor in our 1956 ef- 
forts to make profits keep pace with 
sales increases, we expanded within 
the general health field by purchas- 
ing key manufacturing sources and 
by purchasing going businesses 
wherein the operational needs com- 
plemented American’s know-how 
and experience. 

A fifth program which we credit 
for a favorable sales-profits ratio 
involved the use of reliable market 
research data to determine market- 
ability of existing product lines in 
previously untapped health mar- 
kets and the establishment of new 
product lines for high potential new 
markets and market segments. 

On the strength of American’s 
operating results for 1956 and sev- 
eral prior years, then, I feel certain 
that our pricing policies are realistic 
under present—and even future— 
conditions. I am just as certain, 
however, that for a modern business 
management, increasing profits in- 
volves far more subtle thinking and 
doing than just determining “a right 
selling price.” s 


Too many price cutters 
spoil profits for all 


By R. B. Crean 
President 
Reflectal Corp. 


Chicago 


= When a company’s sales show an 
increase and profits show. a decline, 
either the costs of manufacturing 

Continued on page 120 





Who are the stand-outs in Residential Air Conditioning ? 


,..American Artisan Readers 


Check for yourself — in any market. It’s the 
Key* Warm Air Heating- Residential Air Con- 
ditioning-Sheet Metal Contractors (the type ol 
dealers you reach through AMERICAN 
ARTISAN) who are Selling and Installing the 
bulk of the Residential Air Conditioning. 


WHY? Simply because these Key Dealers 
alone have all of the qualifications for effective 
selling of Residential Air Conditioning: 


i American Artisan readers have a prime 
prospect list in the millions of homes they 
previously equipped with warm air heating, the 
only type of heating readily adaptable to air 
conditioning. 


2 American Artisan readers have continuous 
contacts with the builders, architects, and own- 
ers on new homes. As in the past, warm air 
heating dominates, and its counterpart — cool- 


ing — is the natural responsibility of the one 
installing the heating. 


Ej American Artisan Key Dealer readers have 


experience in all phases of air handling. 


Artisan subscribers have the 


ability to handle all planning, engineering, and 
installation work within their own organizations 
—have shop facilities and skilled personnel. 


's American Artisan readers have proved 
they know how to merchandise and sell equip- 
ment in this market. 


lo reach this top-volume outlet for Residen- 
tial Air Conditioning, concentrate your adver- 
tising in AMERICAN ARTISAN. Cover these 
larger and more progressive dealer-readers by 
consistently selling them in the magazine they 


read - AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


*The 20-25%, of the dealers who do 75-80%, of all the work in the field. 


> @ 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 
AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan Chicago 2 
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Because we know him well 


you can sell him better... 


Who is he? He’s the man who reads I&EC. 


He buys for the original plant, equipment, and materials market 


in the Chemical Process Industries. 


We know him well. 


Just recently National Analysts, Inc. completed 
an exhaustive survey of IkEC readers. The results 
— 500 pages and 2 volumes — give us a complete 
profile of the man who reads I&EC. 

We know, for instance, that 70% of the I&EC read- 
ers work in Design, Development and Research 
and therefore are most closely concerned with the 
expansion and modernization which accounts for 65% 
of total CPI expenditures. We know that I&EC read- 
ers work in this major sales market where new prod- 
ucts and processes are developed and where original 
specifications for equipment and materials are written. 
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Keeping in close touch with our readers is an im- 
portant part of our editorial operation. That is why 
the Eastman Research Organization, Inc., a nation- 
ally known firm specializing in editorial analysis, has 
been engaged to make continuing studies of I&EC. 
And it follows that the better we know and serve our 
reader with the specialized editorial material he wants, 
the more effectively we can help you to sell him. 


If you’d like to have a copy of “The Man Who 
Reads I&EC”, a booklet summarizing the results of 
the 500-page study, call your I&EC representative. 
He will be very glad to give you all the information 
you need. 


























INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


— the only magazine specializing in serving 


the original plant, equipment and materials 


market of the Chemical Process Industries. 


AN AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATION 
advertising management 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


THDUSTRIAL AWD ONGINDDRING CHOMISTRY 





WHO BUYS? 


WHO SELLS? 


Advertisers in The OLSEN 
Dairy Publications 









The dairy industry is composed of 
three specific markets . . . each 
distinctly different in products, 
processes and distribution. 


' FLUID MILK — 
- The Milk DEALER 
Ee : 
saa” BEALEN pent a 9% of 


the plants doing 85-90% of 
corresponding buying in the industry . 


Fluid milk, cream and cottage cheese are } 











the sales and § 


stimulating editorial content assures adver- & 
tisers of an interested and responsive audi- § 


ence . . . .The Milk DEALER. leads next 
industry publication by 28% in advertising 
; 130% in exclusive advertising — 
eal in paid subscribers and 37% more 
\ pages of original,. staff-produced or con- 
tributed _ articles. 


ICE CREAM — 
The Ice Cream REVIEW 


The ice Cream REVIEW is edited exclusively 
for the growing ice cream industry. Well 
over 90% of the plants making and selling 
90% of the ice cream products are paid sub- 
scribers. Paid subscription renewal rate is 
over 70% .. . vivid indication of loyal, 
intense readership . . . proved leadership 
— 17% more paid subscribers; 5% more 
advertising pages; 83% more exclusive ad- 
vertising pages: 43% more pages of original 
staff-produced and contributed feature ar- 
ticles than next industry books. 





MILK PRODUCTS — | 
The Milk Products JOURNAL 


Milk products plants process over half of 
our miik supply into butter, cheese and con- 
cenirated milks . . The 
JOURNAL is the ONE and ONLY feature 
type publication written yr for this 
industry. Over 4 out of 5 advertisers ac- 
counting for almost 90% of advertising vol- 
ume have sold through The Milk praditis 
JOURNAL for over one year and most 
repeat year after year. Concentrated cover- 
age means more sales at low cost... 
receive complete attention of buyers and 
executives . . . over 65% of paid nat 
tions expiring in last 12 months renewed 

. advertising volume up 1% in 1986. 
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and distributing are too high or the 
selling price is too low, or both. 
That much is elementary. 

What is happening in today’s 
markets, varies with companies, but 
on the whole I would say that it is 


| the pricing structure that is caus- 


ing the decline in profits. Industry 
has made real progress in recent 
years in the reduction of manufac- 
turing costs. The vast sums being 
spent on capital equipment indicate 
that this trend is gaining momen- 
tum. Without this improvement in 
production the situation would be 
even gloomier in a number of quar- 
ters. 

But material, labor, and distribu- 
tion costs are climbing faster than 
production economies can be made. 
This is narrowing the profit margin 
because the selling price of the 
product has to be what you call 
“realistic.” That is, in adjustment 
with the market. 

Competition prevents most com- 
panies from increasing their prices. 
This competition comes from several 
sides: (1) others offering a similar 
product; (2) those offering substi- 
tute products which have a price 
disadvantage, but who would enter 
the field quickly if the differential 


| in sales price were narrowed, — and 


(3) there is always competition for 


| the dollar regardless of product. If 


prices are raised beyond a certain 
point, the project requiring the 


| product may be shelved or dropped, 


and the money invested elsewhere. 

Even retaining current prices is 
sometimes a problem. Unfortunate- 
ly, in nearly all industries there are 
a few who rely on price-cutting in- 
stead of on salesmanship to retain 
their share of the market. Some of 
these companies have cost advan- 
tages through location, access to raw 
materials, superior manufacturing 
facilities, or other factors. But when 
they meet the challenge of a tight 
market with lower prices (which 
they may be able to afford) they too 


| often start a downward spiral that 


ruins the profit picture for all in 
the industry. 
To me this is poor economic 


statesmanship. Soft prices are too 
simple an answer. It takes hard 





selling, not soft prices, to build a 
sound economy — one in which all 
can grow and _ profit. 

You ask whether or not I con- 
sider our own pricing policy realis- 
tic under present conditions. Frank- 
ly no, if you mean are our prices 
what they should be to give us the 
profit we should be earning. Our 
manufacturing costs, like every- 
one’s, have increased substantially 
in spite of greatly improved meth- 
ods, new machines, and other cost 
reducing steps. But it has been im- 
possible to pass on this increase to 
the buyer because of the soft prices 
in the building market. 

On the other hand, it would be 
unrealistic for us to raise our prices 
at this time, in the face of current 
competition. So whether the policy 
we follow is realistic or not depends 
upon your definition of the term. 


Better products, service 
overshadow price 


By W. G. Frank 
President 
American Air 
Filter Co. 


Louisville, Ky. 


= We are fortunate in being able 
to demonstrate consistently in- 
creased sales and improved profits 
over a number of years. We have 
pioneered in the treatment of air, 
including filtering and dust control, 
heating and ventilation. Our princi- 
pal markets are commercial, insti- 
tutional, industrial, and manufac- 
turing buildings of all types, includ- 
ing laboratories, hospitals, schools, 
and homes. Our customers include 
architects, engineers, building own- 
ers, and original equipment manu- 
facturers. 

To offer a “full line’ we manu- 
facture some standard items. Some 
of this equipment is sold through 
an intensely competitive market 
that is inclined to be more con- 
cerned with price than quality. We 
have attempted to hold our partici- 
pation in this market to a minimum. 
We have instead invested consider- 
able time and money over the years 
in constantly researching new 
methods and new equipment that 

Continued on page 124 








The price of leadership is Keeping ahead of yoursel ; 


And, Textile World anticipates mill management's needs 
. .. delivers a “magazine-within-a-magazine”’ . . . fast, 
fact-compact, forward-looking . . . 


Each month, when textile’s largest, most influential audi- 
ence opens TEXTILE Wor tp, it finds a quickly-spotted 
8-page section on India stock — “Textile Business.” 


Here, an incisive picture up and down the textile front 
... flash news, round-up, lucid interpretation, fast-read- 
ing “featurettes,” timely developments, economics. All 
this, and more . . . from news ticker to reader in as few 
hours as a weekly. 

For years readers have found more practical help in 
TEXTILE WorRLD’s pages than anywhere else — to increase 
production, to cut costs, to upgrade quality. Now, over 
and beyond all this . . . more for modern-minded mill 
management as the industry moves aggressively for- 
ward. And wrapped up as only the strongest staff in 
textile publishing, backed by McGraw-Hill’s remarkable 
worldwide reporting resources, can deliver it. 

To advertisers and agencies, here’s further intensity of 
readership in the field’s best-read publication. Here, too, 
still greater priority of reader-interest, less and less need 
by alert management for supplementary reading. Here, 
more profit potential for your advertising . . . for where 
the reader gets most, you get the best. 











{Independent Reader Preference Studies, made 
over the years by equipment builders and sup- 
pliers to their own customer and prospect lists 
show again and again that one name leads all 
the rest — TExTILE Wor tp, consistently voted 
most useful. A typical study at the left. Ask to 
see the others. 


Textild\ (yp 


Editorial impact at the point-of-purchase 
A McGraw-Hill Publication (ABC-ABP) 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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THERE’S A 


.and don’t forget—your New York 
trip gives you an opportunity to 
win another trip—for two! 


MODERN RAILROADS’ 


first award will be railroad Pullman tickets 
for two from the winner’s home to any point 
in the United States or Canada and return. 


“THE BEST IN RAILROADING’ 


APPLIANCE... | 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER’S 


first award will be a choice of any make or 
model major home appliance. 








MANUFACTURER 





MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS’ 


wm first award will be a matched lightweight 
i metal luggage ensemble. 













“SERVING THE 
METAL FORMING 
AND FABRICATING 
INDUSTRY” 










20 ADDITIONAL HOME APPLIANCE AWARDS 


aes 
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eee FO THE 1957 
NIAA ANNUAL 
CONVENTION! 


THIS is going to be a year of “hard CONVENTION FACTS 


sell!” Many new advertising tech- | 
The Time: Sunday, Monday, 
NIQues will appear! DON T MISS THIS Tuesday, Wednesday 


MOST INFORMATIVE CONVENTION! June 910-11-12 


The Place: The famous 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, N. Y. 





You are going to learn a lot at the NIAA convention 
this year... you’re going to work harder, listen more 
and get more ideas than ever before. You 
should take as many of your staff with you as 
possible, too, because you're going to be a busy man! The Event: The National Industrial 


Advertising Association’s 
BUT, take just a few moments between meetings to g 


drop into the Crane suite at the Waldorf where we have Annual Convention. 


these elegant awards on display. It takes only a Prominent Speakers. 
few moments to register for these Idea-Stimulating 
Watson Publication awards. Sessions. Interesting 


eTaTe Maly eit) 


Send your reservation in now... and 


register your name in our suite at your first opportunity , Panel-Groups. 


to be eligible for the award presentations ! 


Make your reservations now 


We'll see you there! 
iilgeltle im ZeltLm (oree] Melile] oy (-1m 

















automation 


automation 
automation 


MINING 


COAL 





Automation, with its 
huge investment in 
equipment, has caused 
profound changes in 
the coal industry since 
World War II. As early as 
1944, Coal Mining was 
accurately forecasting 
this trend and predicting 
the effect it would have 
on methods, equipment 
and personnel. 

Coal Mining reaches 
every important buying 
influence in the coal 
industry... the men who 
plan, specify and, above 
all, purchase your 
product. Write today 
for circulation facts 
and figures. 


AA-4743 
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will render a greater service to the 
customer than similar products on 
the market. The real backbone of 
our business consists of equipment 
uniquely designed to meet special 
problems for which standard prod- 
ucts would be unsatisfactory. 

The pricing policies on our prod- 
ucts must take into consideration 
whether we will be required to of- 
fer much engineering service or 
whether the product is essentially 
sold “off the shelf.” As an example 
of the two extremes, we sell espe- 
cially engineered dust control 
equipment to industry. This involves 
serious study by our engineers of 
every phase of the customer's 
problem. On the other hand, while 
we are the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of electronic air filters for 
industrial and commercial buildings, 
we have also recently produced a 
home electronic air filter that is a 
packaged unit, designed to be easily 
installed, and sold at a price that 
brings it within the range of almost 
every home owner. 

Our present inflationary economy 
makes it necessary to be especially 
vigilant on manufacturing costs. We 
are constantly trying to improve 
our manufacturing methods to ab- 
sorb these rising costs. Our engi- 
neering departments work to pro- 
duce redesigns that will lend them- 
selves to manufacturing economies. 
But since we also realize that many 
of the products which we now make 
may become obsolete in the near 
future, we also spend relatively 
large sums on research to contin- 
ually develop new and better prod- 
ucts. 

It is our policy that decentraliza- 
tion of authority, responsibility, and 
accountability should be employed 
as far as possible. To this end we 
lodge considerable responsibility for 
profit with each of our eight prod- 
uct departments and three subsid- 
iaries. The respective managers of 
the operations and their staffs main- 
tain a very close watch on pricing 
and profits. General management is 
kept apprised of the profit situation 
through regular periodic review. 

Our field sales organization con- 
sists of 300 well-trained sales-engi- 





neers who have developed a con- 
siderable reputation in their terri- 
tories as specialists in our line. This 
has enabled them to employ suf- 
ficient creative selling to demon- 
strate that we can offer a really 
significant and better service. Under 
these circumstances, price is often 
a secondary consideration. 
Naturally we are not satisfied that 
our profits and pricing policies are 
all that they should be. But our 
sales have increased from $7,500,000 
million in 1947 to almost $37,000,000 
in 1956, and earnings have increased 
from $2.10 per share in 1947 to $5.61 
during last year. So our polices 
have been reasonably successful. 
Our 1956 net profit of 6.47% is not 
large, but both profit and volume 
have been on the increase. We are 
hopeful of maintaining this trend. = 


‘Throw the rascals out’ 
and keep your profits up 


By D. W. Ambridge 
President & 
General Manager 
Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co. Ltd. 
Toront 
s The pricing policies of most 
manufacturers are certainly not 
realistic and will lead to serious 
trouble in due course. The reasons 
for this situation seem to me to be 
as follows: 

1. Governments at all levels are 
always willing to put pressure on 
companies to avoid price increases 
but will never do anything to en- 


courage restraint among labor 
unions. 
2. The recent boom in _ industrial 


expansion has resulted in more ca- 
pacity to produce than domestic 
markets require. This scares some 
of the more timid companies and 
the result is that prices are lower 
than they should be. 
3. The tax gatherers at all levels 
these days are having a field day 
and it will take some time before 
the rascals can be thrown out. In 
the meantime they will do untold 
damage in their desperate efforts to 
maintain themselves in their jobs. 
Altogether it would appear that 
Continued on page 128 















Do women like your company ? 


You know the adage, “The hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.” Never more true, the 
heavy thinkers tell us, than today. Cradle-rocking 
is no longer woman’s sole occupation. Enjoying 
greater freedom than ever, women exert greater 
power than ever. And when they choose to exer- 
cise their independence and their power in mat- 
ters financial, the effect on your company and its 
securities may rock more than a cradle. 

That’s why corporate advertising in The New 
York Times is good strategy. It reaches the 
thoughtful, active women who influence others. 
A survey of top officers of 82 national women’s 
organizations shows that more than four out of 








ten read The Times regularly, prefer it over other 
general publications. They get more information 
from it than from any other source — more news 
they want about business, industry, politics, gov- 
ernment, world affairs. 

Your corporate advertising is information, too, 
information these women all over the country 
are eager to have. And when you tell it to them 
in The New York Times, they listen. 


Che New York Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 












GREATER PETROLEUM COVERAGE 47,80 





FOR DRILLING — 
PRODUCTION 


24,017 
11% GAIN 
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FOR REFINING — 
PROCESSING 


18,580 
1 21% G AIN 











Here’s proof that specialized editorial 


approach gets greater reader acceptance 


The Petroleum Industry’s three great divisions 
offer a multi-billion dollar market for your equip- 
ment and services. You can benefit by specializing 
your sales message in the three leading publi- 
cations that are specialized for each of these 
divisions. 

WORLD OIL keeps pace with oil drilling-produc- 
tion division through monthly, specialized editorial 
coverage of developments. A field-trained staff 
gets the ideas behind the news and views, presents 
them in balanced exploration, drilling and produc- 
tion sections. 

Reader preference for WORLD OIL’s approach is 
shown by the 11% paid circulation gain in 1956. 
Of its 24,017* subscribers, 74% are engaged di- 
rectly in drilling-production. These men buy or 
specify only for the division in which they are 
engaged. 

PIPE LINE INDUSTRY gives monthly specialized 
coverage of the pipe line division by providing 





THE 
PROOF OF READER ACCEPTANCE 


best job-interest features on this growing market. 
It is directed to the job interests of top buying 
power men, gets their enthusiastic reception. 


PIPE LINE INDUSTRY has 5,242* subscribers, of 
which 91% are engaged directly in pipe line oper- 
ations. Its steady growth is continuing, with a 10% 
circulation gain chalked up in 1956. 

PETROLEUM REFINER is as progressive as the 
huge refining division it has been serving for 35 
years. It specializes in engineering articles on re- 
fining, petrochemicals and natural gasoline. 


PETROLEUM REFINER can show proof of cover- 
age of the men who influence 98% of the refining 
industry’s purchases. It has shown an amazing 
170% post war circulation growth, with 12% this 
past year. Of its 18,500* paid subscribers, 83% are 
engaged directly in refining-natural gasoline activ- 
ities. These men buy or specify only for the 
division in which they are engaged. 


GPC PLAN OFFERS MORE THAN 


47,800 SPECIALIZED COVERAGE 


Gulf publications offer selective, specialized Petroleum 
Industry circulation to each division of the industry. Com- 
bination rates enable you to buy one, two or all three at a 
very low rate per thousand. You can use the same plate in 
all three publications every month, or you may use differ- 
ent, specialized ads. Here you can buy both horizontal and 
vertical coverage of the industry with maximum impact, 
minimum cost. Check our nearest office for details. 


OF SPECIALIZED OIL COVERAGE 


47,800 
42,236 
35,384 


For Greater Petroleum Coverage 
GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 

© Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 
© Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bldg., CHerry 2-9211 
© Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Bldg., Riverside 7-7344 


1953 1955 1957 


Steady growth of more than 10,000 total 
circulation in three publications is proof of 
oil men’s acceptance of the Gulf specialized 


publishing plan. 


<A REREeU 


*Circulation figures from totals of November 1956 issues, as 
filed with Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 





© New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 


© Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
WAbash 2-9330 


© Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 











¢ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington 
Park, LUdlow 7-1219 














HEAVY STEEL REQUIREMENTS 





Oil industry to spend 
$2.5 billion offshore 
in next five years 


By Warren L. Baker 
Editorial Director, World Oil 
Houston, Texas 


The search for oil off U. S. shores 
will reach new highs in the next few 
years, and so will petroleum industry 
expenditures. These facts are re- 
vealed in a special offshore report 
currently printed in World Oil. 


* * * 


Incentive for this increased ac- 
tivity: the 13 billion barrels of un- 
derwater oil reserves indicated by 
tests conducted so far. Off Louisiana 
and Texas alone are about 28,000 
square miles of submerged land in 
water shallow enough to enable ef- 
ficient operation of present drilling 
equipment. 

a 

World Oil editors predict the drill- 
ing of an estimated 4,000 wells off- 
shore in the next five years. This 
forecast includes 700 to be com- 
pleted in 1957, with activity increas- 
ing in following years. 

* * ok 


Equipment needs will be tremen- 
dous. About 3 million tons of steel 
will be required for giant platforms, 
tenders, casing, tubing, etc. Total 
expenditures for offshore operations 
in this period probably will exceed 
$2.5 billion. 

eae 

The average offshore well costs 
three times as much to drill as one 
on land. Equipment and manpower 
are primarily the same. But the prob- 
lems of marine operations, weather, 
communications, corrosion, transpor- 
tation and housing run up the costs. 

ae 


Offshore investments are heavy, 
with platforms alone running into 
millions of dollars. So the first con- 
cern of the operators is holding down 
expenses. Any equipment that can 
increase efficiency and economy gets 
favorable consideration. 

ae 


Nowhere else is the power of pri- 
vate enterprise exemplified so strik- 
ingly as in the oil business, And the 
present offshore effort is one of the 
biggest jobs the industry has tackled. 
Involving billions of dollars of pri- 
vate capital, this investment of men, 
money and equipment is working 
for the good of the nation—to se- 
cure oil reserves for future demands 
and national security. 














































REATER PRODUCTION 
COVERAGE... 


_ Specialized Editorial 
Approach Gets 
Greater Reader 


_ Acceptance..... 
ae : 


Puts your sales story before 


the specialized men who buy 


In the Production Division of the oil industry, there’s a ready 
market for everything from 5¢ bolts to $500,000 drilling rigs. 
Authority to buy is vested in specialists concerned only with their 


own division, men who spend more than $1 billion a year. 


There’s a definite correlation between specialized publication 
readership and specialized buying power. And the oil paper that 
shapes its whole editorial approach to this pattern is WORLD OIL. 


Editorially specialized for exploration-drilling-producing men, 
WORLD OIL reaches an interested audience of 24,017*, of whom 74% 
are engaged directly in the Production Division of the industry. This 
readership represents documented coverage of 93% of the men who 
buy 98% of the equipment and services for this division. 


Is WORLD OIL’s approach successful? Typical of the magazine’s 
solid growth is the 11% gain in circulation during 1956. Ask your 
nearest Gulf representative for more facts and figures on specialized 


selling to the oil industry. 


"sighooC een heathen aber mtuedlesnd beatae eather 
; WRITE TODAY for your free copy of the 1957 . 
! Market Data Book, containing sales tips | 
: you can use to sell this industry. I 










GULF PUBLISHING 


World’s Largest Specialized 
Oil Industry Publishers 











* Total from November 1956 issue, as filed with 
Audit Bureau of Circulations subject to audit 
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industry will need to exercise pres- 
sure and patience if it is to make 
the progress which is so vital to the 
well-being of the North American 
continent. s 


Profits squeezed by wage 
demands, price resistance 


By W. H. Wiewel 
Sr. Vice-President 
Crucible Steel 
Co. of America 
Pittsburgh 


# One of the principal reasons why 
increased sales and declining profits 
are showing up is that 1956 was a 
year during which a wave of sub- 
stantial wage increases took place 
without a corresponding increase 
in productivity. In the steel indus- 
try, the price increases did not 
cover the costs of the wage increase, 
and other factors such as prices of 
raw materials tended to squeeze our 
profits. Of course, price increases 
always encounter some buyer re- 
sistance, and we increase prices re- 
luctantly at all times, but of neces- 
sity they must be increased. 

The inflationary effect of govern- 
ment taxation and government 
spending is a factor which tends to 
increase the costs and makes a sat- 
isfactory profit more and more dif- 
ficult to attain. I believe, however, 
that the principal factor in 1957 is 
the wage-productivity ratio. * 


Don’t be undersold, or 
you'll be over a barrel 


By R. E. Moore 
President 

Bell & Gossett Co. 
Morton Grove, Ill. 


= I’d say that the present pricing 
policies are definitely at fault in the 
case of lower net profits. 
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When a company has a dozen or 
so competitors, one way for it to 
suddenly go completely out of busi- 
ness, is to permit competition to 
undersell it and to stand idly by 
while that competition continues to 
rob it of volume developed over 
many years of hard sales-promotion 
work and constructive advertising. 

For instance, in our field, one may 
talk himself “blue in the face” but 
to a builder of say 500 homes, that 
extra $1.00 per heating system 
means an additional $500 in cost— 
so, we must keep competitive. 

Also, it is now necessary tax-wise 
to earn $1 before netting any more 
than 48 cents, but if taxes were as 
reasonable as they should and could 
be made, we would consider our 
current net a fair return on the in- 
vestment. 

We feel that government spending 
and the pricing situation are more 
at fault than any other single dif- 
ficulty. 8 


To increase profits, cut 
costs, don’t raise prices 


By Arthur J. Schmitt 
resident 

Amphenol 

Electronics Corp. 


Chicago 


= It is undoubtedly true in certain 
specific cases that unrealistic pric- 
ing policies have contributed to the 
somewhat paradoxical situation re- 
flected in many company year end 
reports wherein sales have _ in- 
creased but profits have declined. 
However, it is still my feeling that 
most companies can find a substan- 
tial portion of the answer to this 
question within their own organiza- 
tions rather than through the sim- 
ple transfer of higher costs to their 
customers via higher prices. 

This is true even in the fast-mov- 
ing, ever-changing industries such 
as electronics, avionics and aircraft, 
where our chief activities lie. De- 
spite the fact that “fixed designs” 
are practically unknown, with engi- 
neers working feverishly to obsolete 
today’s items simply because they 
will not be adequate for tomorrow’s 


aircraft, we still find that there is 
no substitute for constant emphasis 
on cost reduction at all levels of our 
organization. 

For example, in 1956 a concen- 
trated effort on cost reduction 
through product redesign, minute 
analysis of all elements of cost — 
plus an even greater emphasis on 
ingenious methods and tooling paid 
off quite effectively. In fact, our re- 
sults were substantially the reverse 
of the conditions stated in the ques- 
tion in that while our sales for 1956 
increased 17% over 1955, our profits 
increased 32%. 

Naturally, it is not always possi- 
ble to offset all cost increases with 
comparable savings, regardless of 
how much effort and ingenuity is 
expended toward that goal. How- 
ever, we do feel that as a matter 
of basic company policy, a price in- 
crease on any of our _ products 
should be viewed by our organi- 
zation as the least acceptable an- 
swer to a cost increase problem and 
should be employed only after we 
have first explored every other cost 
reduction possibility such as prod- 
uct redesign, tooling improvement 
and assembly mechanization or au- 
tomation. 2 





Afraid of your competitor's 
product?—this company isn’t 


If you want to be of real service 
to prospective customers, tell them 
the advantages of a competitor's 
product as well as your own. 

This is the philosophy of Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, which has 
brought out anew 16-page two-color 
brochure on box closure methods. 

Entitled “A Guide to Better Clos- 
ures,” the brochure evaluates the 
various methods of sealing fibre- 
board boxes in terms of economy 
and stepped up production. Illus- 
trated sections on gluing, taping and 
stitching methods give advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 

The brochure ends, quite under- 
standably, with a section on the 
advantages of wire stitching and 
brief descriptions of various Acme 
stitchers. 

Information on the _ stitching 
methods described was collected 
from user surveys, published works 
and manufacturers’ statements. 








engineering the invisible 


Air—invisible, vital air—is today far more than a neces- 
sary ingredient for life. Automatic factories operate on air 
power. Giant industries have been created just to condition it 
for human comfort and health. A massive part of our transpor- 
tation system is supported by it. And our national defense de- 
pends on it. 

The engineers behind these air-employing industries depend 
on MACHINE DESIGN in their development work. You can always look to 


Reason: MACHINE DESIGN gives engineers information 
that helps bring design ideas to life. They read it, use it con- 
stantly. 


Result: Reader action. A sweeping increase in MACHINE 
DESIGN’s service to readers—stepping up from 12 to 26 issues 
per year—has increased inquiries per issue 2% times. Adver- me 
tising readership averages as much as 55% greater. a |PENTON publication 


Neeson 


for outstanding readership 


It's a powerful combination Penton Building / Cleveland 13, O. 














Advertising Volume 









April volume 2.8°. (in pages) over 1956 


°/, change 





1957 1956 page change 


444 R IBF + 4 


SAA 6 
444 


Total 44,832 43,611 1,221 


April pages 
Industrial group 1957 1956 


1957 


2.8 


pages to date 
1956 
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in Business Papers 


Year to date volume 4.5% (in 


1957 


1956 





pages) over 1956 


pagechange °, change 





Total 


Industrial group 


168,016 


UC 


160,740 


6,9 t+ 6.6 


208 + 1.6 


April pages pages to date 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
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How Wittner 


... With advertising, direct mail, 
literature—blended 


Advertisements—with detailed 
technical information plus... 





Report ting on Unuess0t Sus neynng Prot hens, aim’ Then Saisstron, 
Netenreper Wi bEGuriey Amrerces Cidest Engineering instrument Mexer 
oO How to Eliminate Errors in Precise Alignment 
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The Surveyors Notebook 
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If you want results—solid results—from 
your coordinated advertising-and-pro- 
motion program, consider carefully 
what customers and prospects will or 
won't read. 

We challenged one accepted belief 
—that “they never read long copy.’ 
And we were right. They do read long 
copy—avidly—when it helps ease their 
work and make it more interesting. 

For W. & L. E. Gurley, of Troy, 
N. Y., manufacturers of engineering in- 
struments, we have, so far, prepared 34 
Surveyor’s Notebook advertise- 
ments, reporting on unusual problems 
solved by surveyors’ ingenuity with the 
aid of fine instruments. The Survey- 
or’s Notebook offers detailed, techni- 
cal information, basic to a surveyor’s 
operations. These pages have proved 


Does It... 
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The Gurley Dumpy Level 


W. & L. E. Gurley, Troy, N. Y. 
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so helpful to professionals that Gurley 
has collected them in many editions— 
and distributed 40,000 copies, to sur- 
veyors, engineering firms, and college 
professors who request them. Such 
names form the finest possible direct 
mail list for other follow-ups. 

Promotional aids such as wall 
charts, showing parts and function of 
transits and levels, all key into the 
overall promotional concept. Educa- 
tional materials distributed in the en- 
gineering colleges lay the groundwork 
for the purchase of Gurley instruments 
in later years. A 72-page catalog, dealer 
aids and mailings (coordinated with 
training courses in which the agency 
participates), publicity and technical 
articles are further facets of the pro- 
gram for Gurley. 


College-and-dealer aids—such as instrument 
wall charts plus... 


Literature—such as 72-page 
catalogs are parts of a coordinated 
advertising-promotional program 
which gets results for 


W.& L.E. Gurley. 


Persistent effort, based on this over- 
all concept of advertising-plus-direct 
mail-plus-literature and promotion, 
captures every possible interest lead- 
ing to orders. 

How does our client’s staff feel about 
this integrated approach? They love 
it! Ask them. 

We'll be glad to give you a detailed 
personal presentation on how we inte- 
grate direct mail, publication advertis- 
ing, publicity and literature. It can 
mean a lot to you in the competitive 
years ahead. 


Fred Wittner Advertising 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Telephone PLaza 9-7120 
Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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April pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Metal Progress 179 168 703 595 
Metalworking ; 97 96 376 339 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) 7142 138 503 476 
Milk Dealer 7109 102 386 380 
Milk Products Journal 31 36 113 123 
Mill & Factory 256 240 900 861 
Mining Engineering 47 39 189 157 
Mining World §224 §216 449 399 
Mississippi Valley Contractor 54 44 226 173 
Modern Brewery Age 58 61 210 233 
Modern Industrial Press 45 40 172 148 
Modern Machine Shop (4 1/2x6 1/2) 283 254 1118 1058 
Modern Materials Handling” 250 153 665 529 
Modern Metals 73 71 302 276 
Modern Packaging 159 158 756 789 
Modern Plastics 209 220 845 766 
Modern Railroads 169 151 554 562 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 68 83 322 270 
National Petroleum News 139 169 484 541 
National Provisioner (w.) 7143 146 616 638 
National Safety News 61 76 326 375 
New England Construction (bi-w.) 7192 174 596 516 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 7709 723 2445 2422 
Oil Forum 17 25 55 76 
Pacific Builder & Engineer 146 156 47 446 
Package Engineering 43 20 132 74 
Packaging Parade (9 3/8x12) 106 102 373 395 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 94 70 314 254 
Paper Industry 54 52 209 202 
Paper Mill News (w.) 138 132 544 498 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) 230 19] 805 703 
Petroleum Engineer 238 250 849 $01 
Petroleum Processing 102 92 406 375 
Petroleum Refiner 232 21 857 786 
Petroleum Week 117 67 468 269 
Pipe Line Industry” 69 61 261 250 
Pit & Quarry 197 197 918 793 
Plant 49 43 173 160 
Plant Engineering 192 172 745 613 
Plating 62 75 258 282 
Power 205 185 782 734 
Power Engineering 102 82 313 296 
Practical Builder §315 17 866 823 
Printing Magazine 75 68 277 262 
Proceedings of the I. R. E. 190 177 976 865 
Product Engineering 7328 351 1298 1308 
Production 17] 136 667 536 
Production Equipment 40 35 155 139 
Products Finishing (4 1/2x6 1/2) 108 98 376 391 
Progressive Architecture 180 171 647 646 
Public Works 126 24 504 450 
Pulp & Paper 128 11] 464 414 
Purchasing 276 261 1135 1013 
Purchasing News 149 129 556 468 
Quick Frozen Foods 113 113 513 556 
Railway Age (w.) 131 163 539 671 
Railway Freight Traffic 40 42 127 141 
Railway Locomotives & Cars 61] 74 216 272 
Railway Purchases & Stores 88 78 394 384 
Railway Signaling & Com- 
munications 4] 43 150 163 
Railway Track & Structures 55 57 217 216 
Roads & Streets 171 137 639 429 
Rock Products 201 189 676 630 
Rocky Mountain Construction 
(semi-mo.) 154 113 490 407 
SAE Journal 129 121 481 47] 
Signal 25 *105 *9] 
Southern Lumber Journal 59 73 236 265 
Southern Lumberman (semi-mo.) 150 149 573 559 
Southern Power & Industry 72 77 249 259 
Southwest Builder & Con- 
tractor (w.) 312 279 1124 1088 
Steel (w.) 618 550 2225 2112 
Street Engineering 20 10 67 5 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo.) 128 114 475 436 
Telephony 198 187 755 704 
Texas Contractor (w.) 5187. ‘173 648 557 
Textile Industries 15] 165 543 550 
Textile World 17] 167 632 637 
Timberman 89 115 451 485 
Tool Engineer 203 172 901 843 
Tooling & Production ait 170 150 630 591 
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April pages pages to date 

Industrial group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 
Traffic World (w.) 126 129 619 620 
Utilization 40 4) 136 142 
Veneers & Plywood 31 31 117 109 
Wastes Engineering 24 22 83 72 
Water & Sewage Works 62 62 256 239 
Water Works Engineering 61 87 233 240 
Welding Engineer 96 63 286 264 
Western Builder (w.) 258 247 1053 965 
Western Canner & Packer 33 31 125 121 
Western Construction 124 109 488 427 
Western Industry 105 95 343 275 
Western Machinery & Steel World 128 137 496 445 
Western Metals 65 78 313 260 
Wood Worker 38 42 150 171 
World Oil 216 255 845 879 
World Petroleum (9x12) 68 99 459 292 
Potal 30,444 28,966 112,991 106,014 


Product News group 


April pages 


1957 


1956 


pages to date 


1957 


1956 





Volume figures for product news 


reported in 1/9 page units (approx. 3 1/4x4 3/4") .. 


ard 7x10" pages. 


information publications are 
not in stand- 





Contractors’ Electrical Equipment 192 208 788 716 
Electrical Equipment 320 332 1220 1240 
Industrial Equipment News 858 838 3247 3238 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant 

Operation 215 219 849 850 
Jobber Product News” 105 87 360 266 
New Equipment Digest 815 836 2929 3010 
Plastics World 358 357 1434 1279 
Product Design & Development 408 393 1512 1449 
Transportation Supply News” 290 263 958 1041 

Total 3,561 3,533 13,297 13,089 

April pages pages to date 

Trade group 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 

News (w.) (10 1/4x14) "112 107 424 381 
American Artisan 121 120 554 543 
American Lumberman & Building 

Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 7204 410 880 943 
American Paper Merchant 42 70 19] 173 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo.) 152 188 553 647 
Building Supply News 259 265 994 1101 
Chain Store Age . . Adminis- 

tration Edition Combinations 30 32 129 131 
Druggist Editions 61 114 341 353 
General Merchandise— 

Variety Store Editions 98 123 481 522 
Grocery Editions 143 135 535 514 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) 52 45 195 154 
Cleaning Laundry World 75 67 299 296 
Contractor (semi-mo.) (11x15) 

(7x10 ad_ units) 52 67 188 239 
Department Store Economist 83 82 330 368 
Domestic Engineering 159 174 583 664 
Electrical Dealer 56 68 207 245 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12) 139 163 789 867 
Electrical Wholesaling 98 99 401 387 
Farm Equipment Retailing 55 71 220 273 
Farm Implement News (semi-mo.) 109 241 488 622 
Florists’ Review (w.) 7366 389 1520 1571 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 103 111 404 410 
Gas Heat 56 55 216 212 
Geyer’s Dealer Topics 72 64 308 310 
Glass Digest 67 58 242 235 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 1283 318 1239 1371 
Hardware Retailer 192 166 875 959 
Hatchery & Feed 34 42 199 187 
Heating & Air Conditioning Con- 

tractor 68 82 300 330 
Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 

News (11 1/4x11 1/4) 23 40 96 116 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 179 59 191 200 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 129 149 638 753 
Industrial Distribution 216 209 844 816 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 135 132 509 529 
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An announcement of importance to all advertisers interested in the 
fast-growing, billion dollar guided missile and rocket market: 


Coming in August, 1957 


Astronautics 


A new publication of the American Rocket Society 


The 27-year old American Rocket Society is answering the demands of its membership 
for an authoritative monthly magazine to supplement its specialized journal of research and 


development, JET PROPULSION. 


ASTRONAUTICS will offer broad interpretative coverage of a field involving more 
than $2 billion in annual expenditures—a field which interested only a few hundred spe- 


cialists 10 years ago. 


ASTRONAUTICS will be edited with the same scrupulous accuracy as JET PROPUL- 
SION. Factual articles of general interest will be authored by scientists and engineers who 
are themselves the leaders in the specialties they write about. 


@ liquid rockets nuclear propulsion @ guidance 


@ solid rockets metals @ space vehicles 


@ ramjets chemicals @ human factors 


@ fuels instrumentation @ space law 


The largest full-time editorial staff concentrating on the guided missile and rocket in- 
dustry, supplemented by regional and foreign correspondents, will present accurate reviews 
of new developments concerning scientific advances, industrial progress, the market, and the 


personalities in the field. 


For complete details contact the nearest ARS advertising representative now. 


American Rocket Society 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


NEW YORK: D. C. Emery and Associates, 155 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 4-7232 

NEW ENGLAND: Harold Short, Holt Road, Andover, Mass., Andover 2212 

CLEVELAND: Rodney W. Cramer, 852 Leader Bldg., MAin 1-9357 

DETROIT: R. F. Pickreil & Associates, 318 Stephenson Bldg., TRinity 1-0790 
CHICAGO: Jim Summers & Associates, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Suite 556, ANdover 3-1154 
LOS ANGELES: J. C. Galloway & Co., 6535 Wilshire Blvd., OLive 3-3223 
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April pages pages to date 


April pages pages to date 














Trade group 1957 1956 1957 1956 Export group 1957. 1956 1957 1956 
Conditioning” 70 71 212 279 Agricultura de las Americas 52 40 186 161 
Motor 130 154 509 585 American Automobile 97 80 306 273 
Motor Age 121 125 388 448 American Exporter (2 editions) 207 197 753 666 
Motor Service (4 3/4x6 3/4) 147 162 518 552 American Exporter Industrial 
NJ (National Jeweler) 97 102 406 433 (2 editions) 103 107 589 552 
Office Appliances 169 138 760 744 Automotive World (2 editions) 89 68 279 253 
Photographic Trade News 76 69 322 307 Automovil Americano 126 97 359 328 
Plumbing & Heating Business 113 112 408 399 Caminos y Construccion Pesada 35 32 14] 118 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning Farmaceutico 21 22 97 108 
Wholesaler 33 50 148 193 Hacienda (2 editions) 98 103 388 390 
Progressive Grocer 166 166 577 562 El Hospital 14 14 57 51 
Southern Automotive Journal 121 114 454 452 Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 73 51 262 208 
Southern Building Supplies 64 82 236 249 Ingenieria Internacional Industria 78 55 235 204 
Southern Hardware 132 135 373 410 Management Digest — Latin American 
Sporting Goods Dealer 183 182 890 883 Edition 34 23 105 63 
Sports Age 49 54 207 193 Management Digest — 
Super Market Merchandising 142 159 486 424 Overseas Edition 42 29 124 95 
Variety Store Merchandiser 81 67 319 331 Petroleo Interamericano 88 81 265 234 
Western Farm Equipment $134 §137 243 262 Pharmacy International 10 13 97 63 
Wood Construction & Building Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 21 13 74 52 
Materialist 45 52 204 212 Revista Industrial 16 19 74 60 
Total 5,953 6,576 23,832 25,167 Spanish Oral Hygiene 
(4 5/16x7 3/16) 27 24 102 96 
Textiles Panamericanos 44 42 161 141 
April pages pages to date World Construction 31 35 132 101 
Class group 1957 1956 1957 1956 World Mining $138 §151 271 266 
Advertising Age (w.) (10 3/4x14) 408 353 1237 «1176 Total ; - 144 1.206 S017 4489 
Advertising Requirements 64 72 232 259 The above figures include classified and display advertising. 
American Funeral Director 62 54 243 225 Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have 
American Motel 63 73 259 281 standard 7x10" advertising pages. , 
American Restaurant 79 88 337 358 $includes special issue ‘Estimated *Two issues “Three issues 
Banking (7x10 3/16) 81 87 325 319 Four issues Five issues 
Buildings 55 57 186 166 Does not include advertising in special Western section 
Chain Store Age — Fountain “Construction News Public Works Issue . . formerly Construction 
Restaurant Combinations 31 30 156 144 News Monthly. 
College & University Business 63 58 224 214 "Diesel Progress . . carries special 7x10" “junior page” units re- 
Dental Survey 93 108 393 412 ported as pages. 
Fast Food 63 65 227) 233 ‘Industrial & Engineering Chemistry . . March, 1957 figures in- 
Hospital Management 77 J 264 245 correctly reported. Should have read: March, 1957: 91; 3 mos. 
oapthate (semi mo.) me 114 449 451 total 1957: 249. 
Hotel Monthly A A) Metal Products Manufacturing (formerly Finish) . . Jan., 1956 
Industrial Marketing 119 129 451 418 = ied ial 56- tion (includi 27 f ad- 
anlesh Mena Sienaimaiee 36 33 154 129 issue carried special 56-page secti cluding pages of a 
ahr oe is 2 vertising) not repeated in 1957, and March, 1957 figure should 
Instit ational Feeding & Housing sa have been 53 pages. 
(11 1/4x11 1/4) (7x10 ad units) 64 51 270 185 a ‘ : ' 
citene™ 113 159 476 475 ‘Modern Materials Handling . . April, 1957 issue contains the 
anal cl tes Anatom equipment selection guide, a special feature which ran in June 
Medical Assn. (w.) 458 457 1773 1672 last year. 
Medical Economics (4 1/4x6 3/4) 236 174 935 739 “Jobber Product News and Transportation Supply News . . March 
Modern Beauty Shox 100 87 401 350 figures were transposed last month. They should have read: 
Modern Hospital 186 190 750 679 Jobber Product News: March, 1957: 100; March, 1956: 67; 3 mos. 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 1957: 255; 3 mos. 1956, 179, and Transportation Supply News: 
(4 1/4x6 3/4) 360 318 1489 1249 March, 1957: 260; March, 1956: 274; 3 mos. total, 1957: 666; 3 
Nation’s Schools 172 149 586 560 mos. total, 1956: 776. 
Oral Hygiene (4 5/16x7 3/16) 101 97 389 399 “Journal of Plumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning . . 3 mos. 
Scholastic Coach 46 47 172 168 totals, 1957 and 1956, were transposed in April issue. Should 
School Executive — School Equipment have read: 3 mos. 1957: 142; 3 mos., 1956: 200. 
News 157 139 523 520 “Pipe Line Industry . . 1957 three months total reported incorrectly 
What's New in Home Economics 116 88 336 294 in April IM. Should have read 192 pages. 
Total 3,430 3,240 12,879 11,981 “Interiors . . was listed in industrial group, now in class group. 





Leaders in classified 

The following are those publications that 
carried 5 or more pages of classified ad- 
vertising in their April, 1957 issues, listed 
alphabetically. First figure is for month, 
second figure is for year to date total: 


American Funeral Director 9/38 
American Lumberman 15/13 
American Machinist 710/38 
Aviation Week 13/46 
Bakers Weekly 6/20 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 8/30 
Canner & Freezer 6/21 
Chemical & Engineering News 740/150 
Chemical - Engineering 12/53 
Chemical Engineering Progress 8/32 
Chemical Week 5/23 
Construction Bulletin 122/74 


Construction Digest 126/95 
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Constructioneer 


Control Engineering 


712/35 
20/66 


Modern Hospital 7/27 
National Provisioner 16/25 


Electrical Engineering 28/115 Oil & Gas Journal 120/63 
Electrical World 78/25 Paper Mill News 17/71 
Electronics 66/283 Pit & Quarry 11/47 
Engineering & Mining Journal 5/18 Power 8/33 
Engineering News-Record 745/198 Printing 7/30 
aces < Review ba Product Engineering 9/29 
oundr ; 

Graphic Arts Monthly (4 1/2x6 1/2) 739/150 oa pigeers Rig 
lron Age 193/107 oads treets _ /45 
ISA Journal 5/25 Rock Products ; 7/28 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 5/20 Sporting Goods Dealer 6/23 
Jrnl. of the Amer. Medical Assn. 22/91 Telephone Engineer 8/24 
Lumberman 23/61 Telephony "12/54 
Mechanical Engineering _ 39/168 Texas Contractor —  asey 
Mechanization 5/18 Textile World E ae 6/26 
Mid-West Contractor *6/21 Western Builder 66/220 
Mining World 5/19 Wood Worker 10/47 





man crossing the 


Assiniboine...«. 


Our artist sketched this “Lonesome George” 
scene from one of several excellent photos used 
in a double-page editorial spread, Assiniboine 
River Crossed in Winter Weather, published in 
a recent issue of The Pipeline Engineer. 


It seems that even the thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment and engineering brains 
available on the project couldn’t prevent the 
survey engineer’s rowboat from being caught 
fast by the ice. He had to complete his sounding 
work in the bucket of a dragline. 


Laying a 260-foot section of 34-inch pipe, 
weighing 286,000 pounds, across a frozen river 
was an engineer’s job — from end to end. 
Certainly the home office engineering staff 
approved the project but they took no trips 
in the dragline bucket. They were involved in 
the equipment program but engineer-operating 
men in the field called the final buying shots. 


An identical purchasing pattern holds true 
throughout this booming 11!/2 billion dollar in- 
dustry. You don’t sell broadly to the pipeline 
industry as a whole. You slant your pitch 
according to its sharply defined buying habits. 
These same buyers have individual reading 
habits, too. A majority wants The Pipeline 
Engineer’s specialized coverage. Others want 
The Petroleum Engineer for Management's 
integrated approach. 


Only the Petroleum Engineer Publishing Company's 
Four-Editions Plan recognizes the industry's two 
types of readers — specialized and integrated. 


When you schedule space in The Pipeline Engineer 
your ad plate automatically runs in two separate 
magazines—The Pipeline Engineer for readers who 
have requested specialized coverage only; and The 
Petroleum Engineer for Management for readers 
who want not only this specific coverage but the 
editorial content of the PE’s Drilling and Producing 
Magazine and The Refining Engineer, as well. Ads 
scheduled in these latter two specialized magazines 
receive the same twin-powered exposure. 


For advertising programs promoting services and 
equipment used in all divisions of the petroleum 
industry, there’s the General Section — eighty pages 
of across-the-board editorial which appears in all 
four magazines. 


ONLY TH SPECIALIZED AND INTEGRATED COVERAGE 


DALLAS: A! F WALLACE, MURRAY HILL 6-7232; CHICAGO: £. V. PERKINS, JOHN McDONALD, HA 7-6883; 
LOS ANG JA 6-263); PITTSBURGH: ART GILLIAM, WE 1.0619; BIRMINGHAM: FRED W. SMITH, 57-6806 
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Too much sameness? 


The case against 
case history-itis 


Will original thinking be dried up by the follow-the-leader tendencies 


of industrial advertising men and business publication editors? 


By Charles Fitz-Patrick 


If you earn your bread and marga- 
rine in industrial advertising and 
promotion you are well aware of 
the current emphasis in this busi- 
ness on brainstorming, with its in- 
vitation to all concerned to let go 
an uninhibited flow of ideas. 

But at the same time, advertis- 
ing and editorial pages of business 
publications continue to lean heavi- 
ly on unimaginative case histories. 

And what, you ask, is wrong with 
the case history? Actually, nothing. 
Among general advertisers there 
was a day when the testimonial — 
an early form of case history — 
was considered the most effective 
type of consumer persuasion, and 
the patent medicine man used it ex- 
tensively. 

At that same time publishers of 
periodicals going to the general 
public convinced themselves that 
nothing interested readers more 
than the rags to riches stories of 
leading business, professional and 
political figures. Remember the 
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amount of space the late American 
Magazine once devoted to this sort 
of thing? Eventually these ap- 
proaches either abandoned 
completely or intelligently modi- 
fied. Not so, however, in the busi- 


were 


ness press. 


Just the facts, please . . Those 
who doubt this should prepare an 
article based on personal convic- 
tions and representing sound indi- 
vidual thinking and mail it to the 
editor of a responsible trade pub- 
lication. Within a few days the 
manuscript will hurry back to the 
writer’s desk accompanied by a po- 
lite note explaining, “Your article 
is exceptionally well written and 
we would like to use it if you can 
associate the procedure you have 
used as your theme with a company 
having name importance. It would 
be helpful, too, if you include facts 
and figures giving use results.” 
What gives? With advertising 
men and marketers being encour- 
































aged through brainstorming to oil 
up their think machines and turn 
out new, fresh and different opin- 
ions it would seem that recognition 
is due the previously untried idea 
that later, when given practical ap- 
plication, may provide the basis for 
refreshing departures from the con- 
ventional. 

Rejecting such a progressive se- 
quence is comparable to saying 
“no” to Thomas Edison’s light bulb 
until is has been used to light 
homes, factories and streets, or 
turning thumbs down on a long 
range bomber until it has seen ac- 
tion over Moscoburg. 

In the December, 1956, issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING this subject 
was discussed as part of an inform- 
ative article written by H. C. Mc- 
Daniel, Manager, Technical Infor- 
mation, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Mr. McDaniel mentioned that it is 
easy to get a technical article into 
print “if certain basic rules are fol- 
lowed.” He clearly indicated his 

Continued on page 138 


MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


wel ° Tie 
announces two major expansions ~ ® 


for greater service to its clients... 


... in New York City 


the New York office of Mac- 

Manus, John and Adams have 
recently been completed. Now occupy- 
ing space on two floors at 444 Madison, 
this modern office offers complete agency 
facilities—including copy-contact, art, 
media, merchandising, promotion, 
research and radio-television depart- 
ments. With a staff of more than fifty, 
it already serves some of the finest 
client names in the business world today. 


New and expanded facilities in 


a 7 


ame 
Baal 











The new Media and Accounting 

Building in Bloomfield Hills has 

increased MacManus, John and 
Adams’ headquarters space by almost 
40%. This new structure now houses 
the agency’s media, radio, television, 
billing, accounting, checking and internal 
administration departments. Both of 
these additions to the agency’s facilities 
will enable MacManus, John & Adams 
to offer an even finer agency service to 
its growing list of clients. 





now serving as advertising counsel for these distinguished companies: 


Bendix Aviation Corporation « Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
Company ¢ Bower Roller Bearing Company « Bramson Publishing Company « 
Briggs Manufacturing Company « BullDog Electric Products Company « Bull- 
Dog Electric Products Company (Canada), Ltd. * Cadillac Motor Car Division 
. Ceribelli and Company, Inc. « The Dow Chemical Company * Dow Chemical 
of Canada, Limited * Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. « The Formfit Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada * Garrett and Company, Inc. « Good Humor Corpora- 
tion « Hartmann Luggage Company ¢ Huron Milling Division of the Hercules 
Powder Company « 38. S. Kresge Company « Lazy Boy Chair Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario *« Lennox Furnace Company (Canada), Ltd., Toronto « Lyon, 
Inc. *« Mechanical Air Controls, Inc. « ichigan Economic Development Com- 
mission *« Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company « National Plastic 
Products Company * Noxzema Chemical Company « Charles Pfizer and Company, 
Inc. * Pontiac Motor Division * Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. « Reichhold Chemicals 
of Canada, Ltd. * Riggio Tobacco Corporation « The Saran Yarns Company « 
S. A. Schonbrunn and Company « Squirt-Detroit Bottling Company «+ Steel Door 
Corporation ¢« S. B. Thomas, Inc. ¢ Toronto Cast Stone Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario « U.S. News and World Report * White Rock Corporation 


Main Office, MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
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C.. can help you 


Like to make your own anal- 
ysis? Write us for copies of 
this ‘‘Market and Media 
Analysis Chart.’’ 





to match media to markets 


How often, in buying business paper space, 
have you wished for some method of matching 
circulation to your market? 


... Or a simplified, fast way of finding out 
what proportion of the worthwhile establish- 
ments and buying power you were reaching 
with a publication? 

One advertiser calls it, “Taking the hocus- 
pocus out of circulation’”’. 


You can do it with S.I.C.—combined with 
the Penton Census. Reporting on the Standard 
Industrial Classification basis is distinctly a 
PENTON development—and a vital part of 
the Census Operation. 


Take STEEL Magazine, for instance. When 
you look at the circulation analysis, you'll see 
how we’ve already matched circulation to the 
market for you. To help you quickly find out 
how we stack up, you can run your eye down 
the plant counts, and compare the coverage 
figures for every product category. You can 
readily see what proportion of the worthwhile 
establishments you’re reaching. 


You'll find similar information available on 
each Penton publication, to aid you in Media 
Selection. 


This method of matching media to the market 
is made possible through the use of S.1.C. and 
the Penton Census. It’s just one of the advan- 
tages of doing business with Penton. 


jie EO oN 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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CASE HISTORY-ITIS. . 
continued from p. 134 


knowledge of the situation when 
he listed four requirements each 
calling for factual reporting. 

This kind of writing in which the 
reader is made to see _ tangibles 
through the eyes of the writer is 
comparable to that employed by the 
newspaperman when he tells about 
a firebug who applies a torch to a 
church property or when he reports 
the details that accompany the 
jackknifing of a truck trailer on a 
super highway. 

Readers learn what happened 
but are left to reason for themselves 
how an arsonist might be detected 
before he gives in to his burning 
desire or what might be done to 
keep a trailer following its truck. 
In a newspaper no brainstorming 
type of writing is expected or 
wanted but in a business paper .. .? 
ABCs win and lose . . Here’s an 
example of what happens when the 
same limitations are applied to ad- 
vertising. A little over a year ago 
an eastern agency was awarded the 
account of a manufacturer special- 
izing in the production of commer- 
cial heating units. 

The winning of the account was 
credited to the presentation made 
up by the agency’s creative depart- 
ment in which it was suggested that 
the client’s prospects be given an 
education in heating throvgh an 
ABC explanation of how heat and 
energy are draw from fuel, what 
they accomplish in commercial 
properties and why the manufac- 
turer’s plants do a superior job eco- 
nomically. 

The series of ads proposed was 
as basic as chalking four marks on 
a blackboard and explaining to the 
first grade students that when the 
chalk lines were added together 
they total four, then telling the tots 
that the process of addition may be 
applied “o fingers, candy bars or 
coins just as well as it can to chalk 
marks. 

But before the first trade ad was 
laid out for this manufacturer some 
one came along with a photo of a 
new heating plant complete with 
man-size valves, a bank of dials and 
rows of neatly insulated pipe. That’s 
when a case history wormed its 
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way into the advertising program 
and was followed by another and 
another and... 

The brainstorming that won the 
business was forgotten and the 
campaign that promised to be dis- 
tinctively different never got past 
the comprehensives in the presen- 
tation. 

The condition that contributed to 
this about-face is known to every 
account representative who has 
learned how proud a customer is of 
the work and installations turned 
out by “the boys.” When a picture 
is taken of a finished job and an 
air brush artist goes to work on it, 
it becomes the manufacturer’s latest 
darling. 

Maybe the finished ad with a 
halftone illustration taking up two 
thirds of a page and standing on a 
block of boiled down copy may not 
convey too much to too many pros- 
pects but it does put the advertiser 
into big time company. And, inci- 
dentally, it’s a type of ad that is not 
difficult to get okayed. 


The current heavy emphasis on 
article material that depends on de- 
scriptions of industrial procedures 
and processes has grown up the 
same way. As one editor put it, 
“Our field men can dig up such 


material without too much effort 
and they get the cooperation of 
publicity departments quickly when 
they make known that a company 
is going to get a ‘write up.’” He was 
also frank enough to admit, “You 
are always on safe ground with a 
case history.” 


Judgment day . . Those who claim 
to know what makes the printed 
word worth the metal, ink and pa- 
per involved insist that it is creative 
and educational only when it en- 
courages the reader to think and 
reason to the same degree that was 
done during its planning and pro- 
duction. 

This would seem to indicate that 
the advertising and editorial pages 
of the business press would benefit 
readers to a greater extent by giv- 
ing space to what might be as well 
as to what has been. Of course, 
there are those who will argue 
otherwise. Because for the fast buck 
there is no surer winner than the 
flattering case history or the article 
that reads like a publicity release. 

The admen and writers who are 
stimulated by giving audiences 
something new, different and 
thought provoking need not de- 
spair. Their day is coming — and 
fast. 





Pop-up promotion . 


- “A Van Norman centerless grinder on every buyer’s desk’’ is 


the aim of a direct-mail promotion program of the Van Norman Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Mass. A 3-D pop-up replica of the company’s grinder is being mailed to 20,000 
prospects throughout the country. The mailing piece shows-off the machine’s special 
features. A reply card for obtaining information is attached. 





Plant No. 3 of Borg-Warner Corporation’s Warner Gear Division, Muncie, Ind. This diversified producer 
of automotive components and related products—some 200 in all—makes automatic transmissions here. 


Who reads AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


at Borg-Warner? 


Automotive Industries is must reading in a concern like Borg-Warner— 
here 114 key men are personal subscribers. Those in production lead 
with 36; engineering almost ties with 35. Management accounts for 20, 
sales 18, purchasing 5. 

This coverage is typical among the 3660 companies manufacturing cars, 
trucks, buses, tractors, aircraft, engines, parts, and powered agricul- 
tural and off-the-road equipment. Here are steady subscribers who look 
to A.I.—the one news magazine devoted exclusively to their interests— 
for complete, authoritative and up-to-the-minute information on design 
and production developments in their respective lines. 

These executives look too at advertising—your chance to tell your spe- 
cific story at the buying time. 


AUTOMOTIVE 4 N DU STR ' & s A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Read what aviation management men are saying about 
the new AMERICAN AVIATION... 


PRESIDENT OF A MAJOR AIRFRAME MANUFACTURER—"“'| par- 
ticularly like the way you have organized Airtrends, Washington 


Trends, Transport Trends 


PRESIDENT OF AN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE—“I was especially 
impressed. The special sections of Trends, printed on quickly iden- 


tifiable colored paper should appeal to busy aviation people.” 


PARTNER, FIRM OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS—"‘Your publication 
was splendid in every way before, but the new format is even 


better! It is more readable, more informative, more interesting 


VICE-PRESIDENT, WeST COAST AIRFRAME BUILDER—‘‘My con 
gratulations for the improvements you have made in type and 
format in your excellent periodical. The new American Aviation 


is setting a worthy pace for the fast-moving industry it serves.”’ 








WASHINGTON TRENDS 
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By Phil Seitz 


= The rapidly expanding electron- 
ics field already has brought about 
many shifting patterns within the 
industry. Not the least of these are 
the new demands made upon the 
manufacturers’ representative. How 
is he to keep up with the spiraling 
technological complications added 
daily to his selling task? 

Perlmuth Electronics Associates, 
Los Angeles electronics manufac- 
turers’ representative, believes it 
has found an answer: Dual cover- 
age of each customer by a com- 
bined engineer-salesman team—the 
one rushing in where the other fears 
(or ought to fear)to tread. 

The dual coverage policy is ap- 
plied to all major customers and 
prospects and most of the smaller 
ones, according to Jack J. Perlmuth, 
the company’s head. The engineers 
in the dual set-up call only upon 
engineers. They do not take orders 
nor ask for them. Their job is to 
be of service wherever possible and 
to gain acceptance so that they are 
voluntarily consulted in the plan- 
ning of projects which will utilize 
electronics equipment. 

Does the policy pay off? In 1956 
the company’s sales totalled more 
than $8,000,000, according to Mr. 
Perlmuth, and a volume of $20,000,- 
000 is anticipated “in the next cou- 
ple of years.” 


Im on the ground floor .. Mr. 
Perlmuth points to his own experi- 
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In electronics industry 


How double coverage 
opens doors to sales 


Perlmuth’s formula (salesmen + engineers = sales) 


may seem wasteful, but it’s proven a highly successful 


way to sell in a fast-growing, complex new market. 


ence to emphasize the changing role 
of the electronics representative. 
Perlmuth Electronics, was exclu- 
sively in the radio field until 1946. 
The electronics industry at that 
time had been given a big push by 
World War II, but most applica- 
tions were connected with govern- 
ment and military projects. Hence, 
when diversification came Mr. Perl- 
muth decided upon taking on auto- 
motive accessory lines. 

He stayed in the two fields until 
1951 and then decided that televi- 
sion had finally made the electron- 
ics industry a potentially substantial 
market. He sold his auto accessory 
interests to a partner and went ex- 
clusively into representation of elec- 
tronics firms. The dual representa- 
tion idea developed from there. 

When Perlmuth engineers partic- 
ipate in planning, they seek to get 
the equipment of the companies 
they represent into the plans or, 
at least, to see to it that the spe- 
cifications permit the use of the 
equipment of the companies they 
represent. To attain a_ position 
where they are consulted in plan- 
ning of projects requires a high de- 
gree of technical knowledge and 
education, so most Perlmuth engi- 
neers have engineering degrees. 


High pay is not enough. . Since 
sales of electronics equipment are 
frequently ta busipess salesmen, 
too, must be 0 hite"Salibre. Initial- 
ly, Perlmuth found it difficult to 
hold good men. At first, upgrading 


of salaries was tried. When this 
didn’t work, it was learned what 
good men really want is a piece of 
the business. 

As a result, two years ago, Jack 
Perlmuth split operations into four 
separate companies. He is president 
of all four but the other officers 
are different for each company. 
Each officer is a key employe who 
has been permitted to buy stock out 
of earnings in the company with 
which he is associated. The four 
companies are “separate corpora- 
tions which operate as integrated 
divisions of Perlmuth Electronics 
Associates,’ Mr. Perlmuth explains. 

These divisions explain how the 
over-all operation works. They are: 


1. Distributor Sales Division (sales- 
men only). This covers the replace- 
ment market through wholesalers 
only. While not as “glamorous” as 
other divisions, it is in a sense a 
“bread and butter” operation be- 
cause replacements are always 
needed. This group works with 
wholesalers, helps them with sales 
problems, and in the maintenance 
of adequate inventories. 


2. Industrial Component Division 
(engineers only). Engineers work 
with origingl equipment manufac- 
turers. As already mentioned, they 
try to get the products of Perlmuth 
companies into specifications or to 
make it possible to bid on the job. 
Experience has shown that engi- 
neers like to talk to engineers be- 
cause they speak the same language. 

Continued on page 146 


















In conversation recently with a prospective client my host 
commented on the technicalities their product involved beyond 
the understanding of any agency. Copy had to be written by 
their own people anyway. Perhaps this is a problem that bothers 
you, George. 









Don't seli the technical ability of the specialized advertising 
agency short! We have made a business of handling the unusual 
and in understanding the sale of products highly technical in 
nature. Chemicals, often with unknown, to be searched out 
applications, require perhaps the maximum depth in understanding. 
Metal sawing, steam equipment, induction welding, hydraulics all 
are advanced technical subjects and we could list many more that 
make up our daily work. 













But there is more to it than that, George. There is a point at 
which engineering and selling meet and balance to produce 
business. To the one side you have technical understanding that 
leaves the customer lost in a dry maze of engineering lingo. On 
the other side you have an over emphasis on selling that does 
not include enough engineering facts to be convincing. 










The staff of Russell T. Gray, Inc., with its years of experience 
in handling the advertising and sales promotion of industrial 

products exclusively, brings you the balance that makes possible 
the writing of highly technical advertising where it is required 
along with the right imaginative selling touch. 












Think it over, George. 





et 


) 
Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, Sob 


backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 
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THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING ... 20 sell the engineer, whatever his function 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION (ABC-ABP) 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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IS A CHAMELEON 


... because he, too, changes with his environ- 
ment... design, development, management, 
maintenance, research, processing... he, alone, 


gives you direct access to every door in the 
CPI* plant... 


A chemical engineer is a chemical engineer on 
graduation day. After that, at home in the *Chem- 
ical Process Industries, he fills one of many 
functions. He may be a Plant Manager, in charge 
of Production. Or a Development Engineer, fuss- 
ing over a new product. Or a Research Director. 
Whatever his function, maintenance to manage- 
ment, there are three facts about him you must 


never forget: 


1. All CPI buying begins with him. No new 
equipment, materials or supplies get into the 
plant except at his instigation. 

2. He recommends and specifies at every stage in 
the buying procedure. 

3. His primary source of product information, 
and of brand preference, has always been CHEM- 
ICAL ENGINEERING — the 3 to 1 choice among 
chemical engineers in all functions. 


What Life is to the consumer market — what the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is to the women’s field . . . 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING is to the tremendous CPI. 
Absolutely basic to your business, it is the bedrock 
on which every successful selling effort has been 
built in this field for the past 55 years. 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN PROCESS ENGINEERING ... 


John V. N. Dorr of Dorr-Oliver, Incorpo- 
rated, and chemical engineering pioneer, 
writes, ‘From the pages of CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING, I have kept abreast of the 
industry’s technology for decades. No 
other book aims at timeliness, interest and 
authenticity with such consistent success.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER IN TOP MANAGEMENT... 

An important “buying voice” at Cata- 
lytic Construction Company is Dr. John 
T. Pinkston, Manager of Process Engi- 
neering. He tells us, “We find CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING of real value in appraising 
us of new development and technological 
trends. When our top engineers have au- 
thored articles for CE, industry response 
has been excellent.” 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEER AS AN INFORMATION SPECIALIST... 


An engineering contractor like Singmas- 
ter & Breyer plays a vital specifying role 
in new plant design. H. J. Jacobson, Man- 
ager, Information Services Dept. says, 
“In gathering useful data for our engi- 
neers and estimators, we find the editorial 
content and advertising in CHEMICAL EN- 
GINEERING invaluable.” 
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DOUBLE COVERAGE .. 


continued from p. 142 


It has also been learned that when 
engineers call on purchasing agents, 
the purchasing agent tends to feel 
the engineer is not practical and 
feels inferior in the face of the engi- 
neer’s superior technical knowledge. 
When salesmen call on engineers, 
they are regarded with suspicion, 
Mr. Perlmuth says. On the other 
hand, when a salesman calls on a 
purchasing agent they talk on the 
same plane and are at ease with 
each other. 


3. Instrumentation Engineering (en- 
gineers only.) It is Mr. Perlmuth’s 
opinion that instruments represent a 
tremendous potential. They run the 
gamut from parts to complete con- 
trol systems. The use of instruments 
involves a difficult kind of engi- 
neering and requires an entire new 
technology. The growth of electron- 
ics instrument use in industry is 
revealed in the fact that after just 
three years in that field, Perlmuth 
does close to 50% of its volume in 
instruments. 


4. Instrument Group and Industrial 
Component Sales (salesmen only). 
This division handles sales for Divi- 
sions 2 and 3. 


Since Divisions 2 and 3 require 


Educational . 
about products the company handles. 
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different types of technical knowl- 
edge, they contact different types 
of engineers and there is no dupli- 
cation. When the actual sale is 
made, it is made through the pur- 
chasing agent of the prospect com- 
pany who is contacted by Division 
4, which is the sales organization 
for new accounts. 

Mr. Perlmuth admits that not too 
many manufacturers’ representa- 
tives agree with the idea of two men 
calling on the same account. But he 
points to his operation as proof the 
policy works. 

This type of operation naturally 
calls for teamwork. It is necessary 
for sales and engineering personnel 
to know each other’s problems. This 
is accomplished through coordina- 
tion of the two by the officer head- 
ing each division, and regular meet- 
ings held for this purpose. 

Perlmuth believes in keeping 
salesmen informed of the company’s 
sales position. Sales are totaled im- 
mediately at the end of each month. 
Continuing statistical records and 
billed backlog are compiled. From 
a management viewpoint, such re- 
ports are essential because 30 men 
represent a substantial overhead 
and income is realized only from 
sales. Therefore, all expenditures 
are budgeted and then adjustments 
are made each month as sales are 
tallied. 


- Customer engineers gather at Perlmuth symposium to learn more 


It takes money . . In presenting 
his case for the importance of the 
manufacturers’ representative, Mr. 
Perlmuth points out that it costs 
money for a manufacturer to do 
development work. And, he esti- 
mates, it can cost as much as $50,- 
000 a year for adequate direct rep- 
resentation. Los Angeles is a dif- 
ficult market to cover geographical- 
ly. One company man just can’t 
cover the ground as well as the 18 
Perlmuth men. 

The expenses of a company man 
are fixed and must be paid without 
assurance of sales. Perlmuth is not 
paid until a sale is made and the 
cost of the sale is known. Compe- 
titive accounts are not taken; ac- 
cent is on the handling of compa- 
tible accounts. When calls are made, 
the good will built by Perlmuth 
over many years can be transferred 
to a new company, Mr. Perlmuth 
points out. Too, in many cases com- 
plete systems require the products 
of several companies represented 
by Perlmuth. 

Answering the obvious question 
of whether a manufacturer can be 
sure his products will get adequate 
attention from a manufacturer’s 
representative, Mr. Perlmuth points 
out simply that he cannot afford 
dead items. 

The Perlmuth organization has 
considerable competition. The elec- 
tronics industry is big business in 
Los Angeles, with sales totalling 
about $1 billion. There are almost 
500 local companies in the field, but 
approximately two-thirds of the 
electronic components used in the 
area are supplied from the East. 


Soft-sell symposium .. To meet 
competition Perlmuth must keep its 
name in front of actual and poten- 
tial OEM’s, wholesalers and com- 
panies it might like to represent. 
For this reason in December, 1955, 
Perlmuth held its first two-day 
symposium on electronics for engi- 
neers in the area. This was strictly 
an educational venture with top 
speakers on electronic subjects 
heard throughout two full days run- 
ning from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. The only 
commercial note was a small exhibit 
area devoted to products of com- 

panies represented. 
A similar symposium was held in 
December, 1956, with almost 1,500 
Continued on page 150 











David S. Gibson 
General Manager of Purchases 
Worthington Corporation 


“Since purchased items represent such 
a large percent of the sales dollar, 

a heavy responsibility is put on 

our shoulders. Here at Worthington, 

all of us strive to fulfill that 
responsibility wisely and intelligently. 
We want to buy the right items at 

the right time in the right quantity at the 
right price. We want to capitalize 

fully on profit-saving possibilities by 
purchasing wisely through value 
analysis, inventory control, and good 
sound, healthy competitive practices. 


“A methods magazine obviously helps 
me do that and is especially 

useful for successful purchasing 

in today’s market.” 


here’s why a methods magazine 
is just as important 
to industrial purchasing men 








Just as a plant superintendent has to keep up with what’s new 
in training men, producing goods, operating safely ...so does 
the man whose responsibility is industrial purchasing need 
a magazine to keep him up to date on the WHAT and the 
HOW of his specialty. For the industrial buyer this methods 
magazine is PURCHASING. 


Methods vital to modern scientific purchasing are reported on 
a practical case history basis by editors with purchasing expe- 
rience. These men have access to leading companies, large and 
small. They seek out what is new and significant in materials 
and equipment, economic factors affecting procurement, pur- 
chasing policies and procedures, purchase law. 


Value analysis, the latest technique in scientific purchasing, 
is being applied in more and more companies, largely because 
of the constructive reporting in PURCHASING magazine. 


The payoff for those who sell to industry is that purchasing 
agents— the men who select sources of supply—read PURCHAS- 
ING to keep up to date on WHAT to buy and HOW to buy. 













The methads magagine fr industrial buyers 


PURCHASING sacazine 


a Conover-Mast publication 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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From a elorious past 














DUAN gua! 








Coming in September 





.a spectacular future 


Power’s 75th Anniversary Issue tells the remarkable story of “Energy — U.S.A.” 


The first issues of Power rolled off the presses in 1882. The U.S., 

then, was on the threshold of an “electrical revolution.” 

Significantly, Power celebrates its 75th anniversary this year at the 

beginning of what can be called the “nuclear revolution.” In this short % 

of a century, changes have taken place in power generation, distribution and use 
which stagger the imagination. 

The high point of Power’s celebration of 75 years of editorial service 

to progress will be the September issue. 

Three major editorial sections will be featured in this “Diamond Jubilee” 

issue . . . looking back, an appraisal of the present and a forecast 

of the future: 

¢ 75 Years of Power Progress: a broad pictorialized history of the phenomenal 
advances in the power-field since 1882. 

* The Power Field Today and Tomorrow: survey reports on present trends 
and probable future developments in each segment of the power-field. 

¢ Energy —The Key to the Future: a special report which will graphically 
show the role of energy in our economic and social progress. 

Advertisers will find this “Diamond Jubilee” issue the most remarkable 
opportunity for telling their own industrial stories . . . their growth, product 
development and looks into the future. You can be sure that the September issue 
of Power will be a power-field reference issue that will be kept and looked at for 
years to come. Plan now to schedule your company progress story in the advertising 
pages of the “Diamond Jubilee” issue—the big September issue. Your 

PowER representative will call on you soon to tell you all about it. 


IF YOU WANT TO MOVE A PRODUCT PUT Pilg Qs BEHIND IT 
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DOUBLE COVERAGE .. 


continued from p. 146 
attending, a substantial increase 
over the previous year. Mr. Perl- 
muth cites this as an indication of 
the symposiums’ success, as well as 
the fact many engineers attending 
are working on government con- 
tracts and must be able to justify 
the necessary time off. 

In June, 1956, Perlmuth began 
advertising for the first time. Boyl- 
hart, Lovett & Dean, Los Angeles, 
was given the account. The current 
schedule is for six ads a year in 
Proceedings of the I.R.E. and West- 
ern Electronic News. 

The goal of the ads is to create 
an identity for Perlmuth. From the 
first, the ads have included two 
identifiable elements: a rear view 
of a man at a phone and a grid 
background, which may be dropped. 
These same two elements have been 
used in literature and also on bulle- 
tins. 

The first ad headlined “This Is 
Your Task Force,’ pictured the 
sales and engineering staffs and 
sold the thought of teamwork. The 


represented in California and Arizona by 


ERLMUTH 


Cteelronie 
5+ A SSOCIAT 


Tie-in . . Maufacturers represented by 
Perlmuth run this piece of art showing 
man on the phone, giving Perlmuth 
extra boost. 


second was slanted to distributors, 
to show Perlmuth’s interest in them 
and to describe the services offered 
distributors. The third carried the 
headline “4 Aids to Solve Your 
Sales and Technical Problems,” to 
point out how the Perlmuth organi- 
zation functions. 

Reprints of the ads are sent to 
customers and used as literature at 
the three to four regional shows in 
which the company participates 
each year. 

The advertising campaign is con- 
sidered important because in west- 
ern technical journals competitive 
organizations are top advertisers, in 
many cases better than the manu- 
facturers they represent. 








\—_@ AIDS TO SOLVE YOUR SALES 
AND TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


METRUMENT ATION 
RLeCTRONT SYSTEMS 





~* ' — 
4 Peremutu Cikelmnate ASSOCIATES 
A tales organization since 1183 


2419 South Grand Avenve, Los Angeles 7, Colifernic 





Four-in-one 
four Perlmuth companies. 
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. - Ad shows types of services performed by the 


No six-point type .. In addition 
Perlmuth takes advantage of ad- 
vertising done by its manufacturers 
whenever possible. Each manufac- 
turer is supplied with a basic piece 
of art listing Perlmuth as the rep- 
resentative and is requested to 
run it in his ad. The art utilizes the 
man at the phone and the grid ef- 
fect and carries the copy: “repre- 
sented in California and Arizona 
by: Perlmuth Electronic Associates, 
for 33 years a leading source for 
sales information, engineering as- 
sistance and personal service.” 
Many manufacturers are using the 
art and copy, which Perlmuth con- 
siders of much greater value than 
the usual representative listing in 
six-point type. 

Citing his $8,000,000 sales volume 
of last year, Mr. Perlmuth says this 
volume is considerably greater than 
the total volume of many of the 
companies he represents. 

All of which seems to prove that 
sales and marketing strategy — 
even in a highly technical and 
rapidly expanding new field — can 
keep pace with and cover the same 
ground as the giant infant it rep- 
resents. e 





Company history traces 
growth of U. S. papermaking 


There are many ways to approach 
the problem of the company history 
and not all of them are dull. 

“The Lengthened Shadow of One 
Man,” a 166-page volume, is a com- 
pany history and it is also a history 
of the development of the paper in- 
dustry in the United States. The 
“man” was Alvah Crocker and the 
“lengthened shadow” is the com- 
pany he founded—Crocker, Bur- 
bank & Co., Fitchburg, Mass., paper 
manufacturer, which in 130 years 
had grown to an operation valued 
at $60,000,000. 

Later sections of the book, which 
deal with current Crocker oper- 
ations, expand into such fields as 
labor relations, research and com- 
munity participation. It ends with 
a section on employes who served 
in the Korean and World Wars. 

Privately printed, the book is the 
joint work of William Bond Wheel- 
wright and Sumner Kean. It con- 
tains more than 60 _ illustrations, 
most of them photographs. * 











Long distance lecturers . 


. Giant-size photos of four absentee speakers form backdrop 






as moderator Bachelder (standing) makes telephone contact. 


Party line quiz 


Ad readership experts 
answer 4 big questions 


By John B. Clark 


= Four of the top men in advertis- 
ing readership research have an- 
swered four important questions 
about their specialty in an unusual 
long distance “quiz program.” 

The program was conducted by 
the Industrial Marketers of Detroit. 
Its unusual feature was that the 
four speakers talked to the group 
from such widely scattered points as 
Bronxville, N. Y., and Chicago. 

It was done with a closed circuit 
telephone hook-up, connecting the 
speakers with the meeting place in 
Detroit. 

Speakers were: John T. Fosdick, 
president, John T. Fosdick Associ- 
ates, who spoke from New York; 
Robert Pendergast, president, Read- 
ex, Inc., who was in Chicago; Stan- 
ley M. Sargent, vice-president, 
Daniel Starch & Staff, who was in 
Scarsdale, N. Y., and Mills Shepard, 
president, Mills Shepard, Inc., who 
spoke from Bronxville, N. Y. 

Moderator of the far-flung panel 
was Dr. Joseph Bachelder, director 
of the NIAA’s Industrial Advertis- 
ing Research Institute. 

Here are the questions he asked 


the panelists — and the answers 
they gave: 


1. Does the application of the prin- 
ciples learned from_ readership 
studies restrict creativity? 

e Pendergast—Yes and no! They 
should and can limit creativity in 
the wrong direction—but they do 
not prevent artists and copywriters 
from being original. 

@ Fosdick—They do not restrict 
creativity! They help to direct it. 

@ Shepard—Does the knowledge of 
grammar restrict expression? No, 
and neither does readership infor- 
mation restrict creativity. 

® Sargent—No! This is merely a de- 
fense for lazy copywriters. 

>» Summary (Bachelder)—Research 
can show us the blind alleys and 
wrong techniques we use, creativity 
still has to show us the right way. 


2. The average readership of ads for 
products of the same type is sup- 
posed to indicate the “interest level” 
for that group. Are there some cases 
where all or most ads in a group are 
not effective, thus making this an 
unsafe conclusion? 

@ Fosdick—Some ads do not appeal 
to the group they are directed to. 





This consideration plus other vari- 
ables makes it possible for “interest 
level” averages to be wrong. You 
can’t average apples and oranges. 
Therefore, I do not feel it appropri- 
ate to seek “interest level” scores. 
e Pendergast—I don’t believe 
there'll ever be an answer to this. 
Besides, there are no dull subjects, 
only dull writers. 


3. How should studies be used to be 
most valuable? 

@ Shepard—They should be used to 
help develop tools for creative peo- 
ple so they can make better adver- 
tising for selling more goods. 

Here’s how not to use them: (1) 
For media evaluation—don’t judge 
one publication vs. another with 
readership studies as the base. (2) 
For single ads—don’t draw conclu- 
sions from just one or two or three 
insertions. (3) Try to be an author- 
ity—it takes a skilled researcher or 
advertising man to properly evalu- 
ate readership data. (4) For agency 
comparison—don’t judge one agen- 
cy vs. another on ad readership 
data. 

Basically, analyze both high-scor- 
ing and low-scoring ads, and see 
what each have in common! This 
should lead to improving advertis- 
ing principles. 

@ Pendergast—Use grain of salt and 
common sense. 

e Sargent—Save tearsheets from 
year to year, but don’t compare on 
annual basis. Instead, compare on 
basis of similar ad treatments. 


4. What will readership studies be 
like five or ten years from now? 

e Sargent—We must determine 
what ideas advertisements trigger 
in readers’ minds, based on prior 
conditioning. And that will lead to 
improving readership studies. 

@ Pendergast—I foresee no basic 
change in readership techniques but 
expect new uses for such informa- 
tion to occur. 


@ Fosdick—I believe more under- 
standing and qualifications of inter- 
est levels will be evident, providing 
a sounder basis for determining 
limits of readership potentials. 

@ Shepard—The future probably 
will see a tightening of leadership 
techniques and much increased 
emphasis, understanding and use of 
impact data. 8 
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What do they want? 


clerks—a cross-section of America——flock 


In record time 





By John J. Bertram, Jr. 
Assistant Advertising Manager 


Gaylord Container Corp. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., St. Louis 


= What does an industrial exhib- 
itor do when he is suddenly thrown 
into a consumer show? This was the 
problem facing us on Aug. 8, 1956, 
when, for policy reasons, it was de- 
cided to exhibit at the Mid America 
Jubilee in St. Louis, billed as: “A 
Worlds Fair in Miniature” and de- 
signed as a showcase for the prod- 
ucts and industries of the Middle 
West. 

Opening date of the Jubilee was 
Sept. 1, which meant that most of 


our lead time was exhausted. To 
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Ingenuity puts an industrial 
exhibitor into a consumer show 
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Gaylord Container Corp. had three weeks to get an 
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. Gaylord’s problem: design an exhibit that will please 
all of them. It took some doing, but they did it. 


exhibit into a consumer show. With fast thinking 


add to the difficulties facing us, 
most of the local exhibit builders 
were deluged with work. 

The prospectus of the Jubilee 
stated that the potted palm type of 
display would not be permitted. 
Everyone had to have either motion, 
demonstration or visitor participa- 
tion. When we considered all these 
factors and weighed them against 
our usual exhibits, we realized we 
had a minor crisis on our hands. 


Theme setter . . Fortunately, we 
had heard that our parent company, 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., had de- 
veloped a simplified papermaking 
exhibit for use in a Portland, Ore., 
department store. While there is 






and cross-country cooperation, they succeeded. 





quite a gap between a department 
store window and an exhibit, we 
felt that the idea certainly had pos- 
sibilities. 

We wired San Francisco and 
Crown Zellerbach replied that the 
paper-making equipment was avail- 
able and would be shipped immedi- 
ately. Thus, by Aug. 13 we had 
established the theme of our exhibit 
—‘See How Paper is Made.” How- 
ever, we felt the demonstration 
needed a more elaborate staging 
than it had been given in Portland, 
otherwise we might be accused of 
making much ado about nothing. 

We were able to persuade our 
display builder to add our job to 
those he had on hand and an indus- 







trial display that had outlived its 
usefulness was resurrected to serve 
as background. After a coat of paint 
and new drapes, it looked like new. 
To cover the remainder of the back- 
ground, we used “egg-crate” panels 
to which were attached samples of 
various colorful corrugated and 
solid fibre paperboard manufactured 
at our plants. This gave a modern 
feeling to the unit. 

Pegboard wings were used to dis- 
play Gaylord and Crown Zellerbach 
products. Photographic blow-ups, 
illustrating the papermaking proc- 
ess, were mounted on the back- 
ground panels. A clock, mounted in 
the center of the booth, indicated 
the starting time of the next dem- 
onstration, and encouraged visitors 
to come back should they arrive at 
the booth during a break or clean- 
up period. Demonstrations were 
scheduled at 15-minute intervals. 


Keep it simple. . In order to adda 
third dimension to the exhibit, we 
added a _ tape-recorded message, 
with a title music introduction and 
close, to explain the demonstration 
while it was in progress. We wanted 
to capitalize on the simplicity of the 
demonstration and the recording 
emphasized the fact that paper was 
made without the use of compli- 
cated machinery. The script pointed 
out that paper was being made with 
everyday items that might be found 
around the home—dishes, wire 
screens, dryers, etc. In fact, we said 
that our paper was made in much 
the same way paper had been made 
by hand by the Chinese 2,000 years 
ago. 

Our sound equipment was quite 
simple—a standard tape recorder 
and a continuous play tape. By re- 
lying solely on the two speakers in 
the recorder, we had enough vol- 
ume to attract a crowd and the 
sound did not interfere with activity 
in adjoining booths. The new, con- 
tinuous-play tape worked perfectly 
—far beyond our expectations. All 
the booth personnel had to do was 
turn it on and off and regulate the 
volume. 

Arrangements were made with 
the Gaylord mill at Bogalusa, La., 
to supply the basic raw material for 
our papermaking demonstration— 
wood pulp. By shipping a small 
quantity of pulp twice a week from 


the mill, we had a fresh supply on 
hand at all times. 

By Aug. 25 booth construction 
was well under way, but we still 
had one big hurdle—staffing the 
display. Although the Jubilee was 
right in our back yard, we could 
not take women from the office for 
13 hours a day for 30 days to make 
paper. We contacted Manpower, 
Inc., a firm that specializes in sup- 
plying temporary office help. Man- 
power lined up five young women 
who turned out, after a few hours 
of training, to be expert and en- 
thusiastic papermakers. In order to 
have someone on hand to answer 
technical questions, we pooled the 
male personnel of the four Gaylord 
offices in St. Louis. Each office sup- 
plied all the men they could spare 
and, by working 314-hour shifts, no 
one had to work more than two 


shifts. 


Souvenir problem .. When Sept. 
1 rolled around everything was in 
order, ready to go. Our improvised 
exhibit proved to be one of the 
most popular on the grounds. It at- 
tracted favorable attention from our 
own employes and their friends— 
not to mention Crown Zellerbach, 
and corporate share owners, of 
whom there are many in the St. 
Louis area. Since the Jubilee 
grounds were only a few blocks 
from the main office, our salesmen 
took many important customers to 
see the demonstration. They also 
were favorably impressed. 

One question that popped up con- 
cerned souvenirs. We hadn’t counted 
on giving away anything at the 
Jubilee but other exhibitors had all 
kinds of giveaways. Fortunately, 
our luck held. The small samples of 
paper made at the booth served the 
purpose admirably. In fact, we 
couldn’t make enough to meet the 
demand, but many visitors did leave 
proudly clutching a piece of paper 
that had come to life before their 
eyes. When paper samples ran out, 
many school children were happy 
with just a handful of the raw wood 
pulp. 

Casting up a balance sheet at the 
end of the show on Sept. 30, we had 
one of the most interesting booths at 
only a fraction of the investment in 
money and time expended by some 
of the other exhibitors. ® 
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Push Back 
Design “Stops” 


AIEE Conference on Magnetism and 
Materials. On the following pages selects 


are interpretively reviewed for co 






cance in five separate reports on . 















Resistor Evaluation 
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out regard to stability during operating “am 
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life is of doubtful significance and is 





often a source of misinformation to 





equipment designers. { proper approac h 


to specifying and derating resistors for 





specific applications is presented, with 
MIL-R-10509A resistors used as an ex- 


ample. 
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Magnetic Materials 


An advance look at new and improved magnetic 
materials, material-components and _ techniques 
that show promise of pushing back the design 


limitations of electrically operated machines, 
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Permanent Magnets 


Soft Magnetic Materials 


equipment and appliances—as disclosed at the Ferrites and Thin Films 


Digital Codes 
for Numerical Control me 


A concise survey of coding systems applicable to numerically pro- 


grammed machine tools, computers, supervisory control or digital- 





readout data-logging equipment—from the early Baudot code for 
ohy to the recently developed Gray code for shaft- 
-to-digital converters. Special emphasis is placed on 


vles for reliability. 
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The general practice of assigning toler- This drift is considered the “stability” as distinct from 
the “initial tolerance.” This definition appears to con sintenitpenennotindiieninaiitonnenianaiing —_ 
ance and power ratings to resistors with- tradict the meaning of stated resistor tolerance: none 
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Static D-€ References 
for Closed-Loop Controls | Bie 


Many industrial controls require a source of accurately regulated d-c voltage to 
establish a base for input-output comparison. Recent developments in the mag- 
netics and solid state fields have made available a variety of circuits having 
the reliability characteristic of static devices and able to furnish constant ref- 


erence potential despite wide swings in input voltage. 
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The Gage Publishing Company * 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


magazine penetrates the 


COMPUTERS and BUSINESS MACHINES* 


| poem of electronic “brains” are smart, 
analytical, disciplined in their thinking 
and in their reading. 


To merit the attention of these well-informed 
engineers a business magazine must be thorough, 
penetrating, always a step ahead in ferreting out 
technical developments of real significance and 
practical application. 


ELECTRICAL ,MANUFACTURING meets this 
challenge...month in and month out. It counts 
among its most earnest readers those engaged 
in the design and development of computers and 
business machines. 


Proof? A veritable flood of reader requests for 
file reprint copies of the articles shown opposite 
...requests prompted solely by the published 
articles themselves. But it’s not so much the 
amount of response as the stature of the men 
who personally send in these requests. They are 
high level engineers representing companies in 
the forefront of electrical/electronic progress! 


These articles are typical of the depth-treat- 
ment features ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


... the magazine of design engineering 





for the total field of 


electrically operated products 




















provides for its readers in all segments of the 
Original Equipment Market —a readership that 
is concentrated at the design engineering level, 
and which takes in all manufacturers of all types 
of electrically operated machines, appliances and 
equipment. 


For the whole picture, see ELEctricaL MAn- 
UFACTURING'’s latest quarterly Editorial Evalua- 
tion Report. It spells out the significance of each 
feature article in terms of the Standard Indus- 
trial Classifications. We'll be glad to send you 
a copy on request. 


* * * 


*§.1.C. #3571 


Computing Machines and Cash Registers—desig- 
nated as Industry Number 3571 in the Standard 
Industrial Classifications —are made in 174 plants. 
1,418 monthly copies of ELECTRICAL MANUFAC- 
TURING provide penetrating, personalized coverage 
of this important segment of the Original Equip- 
ment Market at the design engineering level. $.1.C. 
#3571 is only one of the 86 industry groups simi- 
larly served by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
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The brightest spot in the 
building picture islumberand 
building material dealers’ 
sales. They promise to match 
or exceed 1956’s record vol- 
ume—despite the decline in 
new house starts. 















e The almost complete col- 
lapse of tract building, which 
accounts for most of the fall- 
off in new residential con- 
struction, represents practi- 
cally no loss to lumber deal- 
ers because such builders 
were big enough to buy direct. 













e In fact; lumber dealers are 
now getting an increased 
share of new housing ma- 
{ terial dollars because the 
smaller (1 to 50) builders, 
who specialize in the better 
homes comprising the bulk 
of today’s starts, are tradi- 
tional dealer customers. 















e And, of course, lumber 
dealers are headquarters for 
the boom in home improve- 
ment. (A bigger market than 
new home sales in ’56!) 









e Last, but not least is the 
do-it-yourself consumer, to 
whom lumber dealers sell a 
growing number and volume 
of pick-up items. 










No wonder, then, that a 
March Ist survey reveals 
secretaries of dealer associa- 
tions, and the dealers them- 
selves predicting sales on a 
par with or better than last 
year! 


Top coverage and penetration 
i of big volume dealer outlets 


1 American 
Lumberman 


& Building Products Merchandiser 












; 139 N. Clark Street * Chicago 2, Illinois 
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TRADE SHOW COSTS... 


continued from p. 65 


Another feature sometimes found 
in trade shows is free handling of 
freight from the loading ramp of the 
exhibit hall to your booth and back 
to the truck at the close of show. 
Show management generally allows 
an exhibitor to use this free service 
for crates up to 1,000 pounds and 
only during specified delivery 
hours. Thus it works to the exhibi- 
tor’s benefit if he can schedule 
his truck delivery to be made dur- 
ing the free handling hours. This 
can be specified to the shipper 
handling the freight with instruc- 
tions that the material must arrive 
no later than a desired day and 
hour. Freight arrivals on week- 
ends are somewhat precarious and 
handling is done on overtime rates, 
another cost booster. Some exhibi- 
tors find it useful to ship uncrated 
material in padded vans, saving the 
cost of crates which generally bal- 
ances out the extra shipping ex- 
pense. 

Of primary importance in ship- 
ping any material to a show is 
proper labeling. Show management 
will provide an address which 
should be followed to the letter, 
especially when more than one 
show is going on at the same time 
in the town. The label must contain 
your company name, the name of 
the show, your space number and 
the show location. Stencil this in- 
formation directly on the crates in 
big, bold letters; it can always be 
painted over for the next assign- 
ment. Distinctive crate colors are 
also helpful. 

Similar information must go on 
small packages of literature and 
similar materials, but it is some- 
times advisable to pack these items 
in the larger crates; small parcels 
have an alarming tendency to go 
astray during the rush and confu- 
sion at set-up time. In this con- 
nection, another wise move is to 
carry sufficient liability or floater 
insurance to cover loss or breakage 
of exhibit materials, since handling 
is done by so many different agents 
after the unit leaves your plant or 
display builder’s shop. Before your 
empty crates are taken to storage 
by show management be sure to 


bolt on all lids and attach identify- 
ing labels with your booth number. 
You'll get all pieces back sooner 
that way. 

Pilferage is one of the most com- 
mon and costly headaches of the 
exhibit man. Most often it is the 
daring new piece of furniture or an 
unusual fixture which goes astray. 
The most prevalent time for pilfer- 
age is immediately following the 
close of the show when exhibitors 
begin to pack up their displays. A 
sensible suggestion is to dismantle 
and pack your fixtures and valuable 
small items as soon as possible. At- 
tractive furniture can be gathered 
into a central location and roped 
together before crating. An equip- 
ment inventory comes in handy at 
this stage as well as a set of de- 
tailed packing directions for all 
crates. 

Your re-shipment plans should 
be made even before the show be- 
gins and arrangements made for 
pick-up by an appropriate carrier. 
Sometimes different sections of 
an exhibit will be destined for 
separate places. A checksheet simi- 
lar to one suggested to AIF exhibi- 
tors can assist in this planning (see 
p. 158). The checksheet makes pro- 
vision for indicating freight receipt 
hours, and routing information for 
the displays. In addition it covers 
hours of set-up and dismantling, 
proper shipping address and data on 
utility services, equipment rentals 
and show contractors. These phases 
are covered in a later section. Use 
of this form or one similar to it will 
help keep all vital show information 
in one place and copies can be du- 
plicated for all people concerned. 

Here again the key is advance 
planning. One of the most disheart- 
ening sights for a show manager is 
to see an exhibitor sitting in an 
empty booth for hours, and perhaps 
days, waiting for the arrival of his 
material. The time-waste alone 
justifies any reasonable means for 
assuring timely shipment and re- 
ceipt of exhibit material. 


Services . . An equally important 
segment of pre-show planning is 
the ordering of equipment and 
services for use during the exhibit. 
These range from rugs, furniture 
and flowers to electrical connec- 
tions, water, steam, gas or com- 
Continued on page 158 
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Convention Exhibits ¢ Commercial Interiors ¢ Merchandising Displays ¢ Sales Presentations ¢ Models ¢ Dioramas 
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...it’s AMAZING the difference FIBERGLAS makes 
—and how highly technical engineering data and 
normally dull installation instructions were trans- 
formed into this inviting, easy-to-read, quickly under- 
stood and convincing exhibit. Used by Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. at trade shows and sales meetings. 


“Hospitality Terrace” is the name of this smart dining 
place where Standard Brands Inc. serves Chase & 
Sanborn Coffee and Danish pastry at trade shows to 
thousands of restaurant, hotel and bakery customers 
and prospects. Main structure is 10’ 6” high, but 
exhibit is built so portions of front can be used in 
shows having 8’ background height limitations. An 
example of planned multi-use possibilities. 


This is an Exhibit? Well, it’s really a Camera Shop 
that’s one of the best retail outlets for cameras and 
film in the country. Adjoining it is an historical exhibit 
and a life size replica of an old-time 1890 photog- 
rapher’s shop, operated by EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Both were designed, built and installed by us in 
Disneyland at Anaheim, Calif. 


PROBLEM: How to display over 2500 cutlery and 
kitchenware products, ranging in quality from 10¢ 
store items to imported cutlery sets, in a space 19’ x 
70’. The EKCO PRODUCTS CO. showroom shown 
above is our solution. Good design created a qualit 
setting for all lines. A novel feature is row of panels 
at left—revolving manually, they carry merchandise 
on both faces, provide double display area. 


‘eB 
3 ere exhibits and displays ine. 
) 2100 N. RACINE AVE. ~ GHIGAGO 14, ILL. PHONE: EASTGATE 7-0100 
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to the 
‘steel industry... 


use 


two publications 
steel men 
read 





for steel producers 


\ BLAST FURNACE 
AND STEEL PLANT 


..- read by execu- 
tives and operating 
personnel in the 
steel making indus- 
try. BLast Fur- 
NACE AND STEEL 
PLANT provides 
coverage of over 








90% of all operating, maintenance 
and engineering officials with buying 
authority in steel plants located in 
the United States, Canada and most 
foreign countries. Circulation figures 


are audited by ABC. 


for steel fabricalies : 
STEEL PROCESSING 
and CONVERSION 


. read by men 
who process steel— 
7,500 key buying 
authorities in the 
forging, presswork- 
ing, heat treating, 
stamping, forming 
and welding indus- 
tries. SreEEL ProcessING AND CONVER- 
SION delivers your message to ex- 
ecutives, production personnel, su- 
perintendents, foremen, metallur- 
gists and purchasing agents in the 
steel processing market exclusively. 
Circulation figures are backed by 
BPA audit. 


STEEL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


624 Grant Building . Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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TRADE SHOW COSTS.. 


continued from p. 156 

pressed air. Many show managers 
provide an exhibitor with an effi- 
cient means of obtaining these serv- 
ices—generally through order forms 
bound into an “exhibitors’ service 
bulletin” which should reach ex- 
hibitors at least 90 days ahead of 
the show. 

The bulletin used for the Forum’s 
annual Atom Fair includes duplicate 
order forms for each service so that 
the exhibitor may retain a record 
copy. The same service bulletin also 
provides set-up hours, shipping ad- 
dress, storage information, and gen- 
eral instructions to help the exhibi- 
tor with his operations. It lists other 
officially-designated contractors for 
photographic service, signs, special 
booth cleaning, etc. The bulletin 
even provides sheets for submitting 
copy for inclusion in the show di- 
rectory. 

The bulletin is the “gospel” but 
too often it is ignored at the cost 
of frayed tempers, loss of material, 
and lack of needed services. At a 
recent trade show an exhibitor was 
incensed because registrants began 
to arrive while he was still setting 
up his display. He finally admitted 
that he had overlooked the opening 






hour which was clearly indicated 
in the service bulletin. 

Another disappointed individual 
is the man who erects his display 
but lacks essential services to run 
it properly. If ordered in advance, 
the service connections can be wait- 
ing when the exhibit arrives, per- 
mitting pre-show checkout of oper- 
ating equipment without the em- 
barrassment of having to explain 
to an early visitor why a unit is not 
working. Late orders for services 
will generally be filled on overtime 
hours, adding another item of ex- 
pense. 

In ordering services, always be 
certain to specify voltages, current 
capacities, line pressures and flow 
rates to insure proper operating 
conditions. Furniture orders often 
can be left to the day you arrive 
at the show, but an early order will 
insure on-time delivery. Carpeting 
and tile flooring must be ordered in 
advance if special dimensions are 
needed. Many exhibitors have 
found that telephone service is 
especially valuable as a time saver 
and is relatively inexpensive for the 
benefits gained. Messages from the 
home office or district branches, 
additional equipment or 
literature, appointments with pros- 


calls for 


pective buyers, all can be handled 
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Keeping track . . Check sheet, 


like this one suggested by Atomic 


Industrial Forum, 


helps exhibitor keep exact tab on what should be done when. 









through a booth telephone, general- 
ly installed near the back of the 
display to cut down on free calls 
by non-company personnel. 


Setup and dismantling . . With 
your exhibit materials on hand at 
your assigned space and _ service 
connections installed, you are ready 
to begin erection of your display. 
The length of time needed will de- 
pend on the complexity of the unit 
and its associated equipment. 

Some of the new packaged exhib- 
it units go up with a flick of the 
wrist. The joker here is that many 
times local union regulations will 
call for the hiring of qualified labor 
to do the job, no matter how sim- 
ple. A check of union rules in ad- 
vance of the show will tell you how 
far your own personnel can go in 
setting up a display. If you are go- 
ing to hire carpenters, machinists, 
or electricians, the same principles 
hold true as in ordering utilities 
and similar services. An advance 
order will go far toward assuring 
that you will get the labor when 
you want it. Work performed dur- 
ing the early phases of show setup 
will be under less pressure, on 
straight-time and less expensive, 
and generally more satisfactory. 
Coordination between the arrival of 
your equipment, the availability of 
power and the hiring of your labor 
is all important. 

Labor relations, as most show 
participants will agree, is one of 
their main items of concern. En- 
lightened attitudes on both sides 
will help greatly to prevent disputes 
and delays at crucial moments dur- 
ing show setup. A union label on 
your display will also forestall dif- 
ficulties in some cities. Part of your 
supervision of installation should be 
the recording of the actual hours 
put in by your locally-hired labor. 
This will avoid arguments with the 
labor contractor when he presents 
his bill for payment. The same holds 
true for the dismantling period. 
Here money can be saved if you 
avoid packing up on Saturday or 
Sunday and hold off until the fol- 
lowing Monday (if show rules per- 
mit). It is also helpful if you can 
arrange to hire the men who 
handled the installation for the re- 
packing. Familiarity with the dis- 
play will cut down time charges. 

Continued on page 160 
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Yours for the asking... 
Mr. Meeting Executive 
wv 

W e’ve prepared a limited quantity of reprints 
of ‘“‘A PRIMER FOR INDUSTRIAL SHOWMANSHIP’’, an 
article we recently did for Variety, the Bible of Show- 
business. This little piece treats some of the ABC’s 
of conventions, sales meetings and industrial shows 
with a liberal smattering of humor. 

In addition, it will acquaint you with the calibre 
of the clients we have been serving since 1948, and 
provides pertinent information about the many PER- 
SONALIZED SHOWMANSHIP services which we per- 
form. 


We think you'll enjoy reading it. Address 
your request on your letterhead to 


ALAN M. FISHBURN 


Productions 
333 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
DEarborn 2-0657 














(- Pex 
PentaLcon 


The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 
purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write 


ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObart 2-6477 f 


WEST: CHRIS DUNKLE & ASSOCIATES, 740 So. 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif., DUn 7-6149 


MID-WEST: L. B. HAMMOND, 30 N, ioSalle, 
Chicago 2, Ill., RAn 6-1843 
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TRADE SHOW COSTS.. 


continued from p. 159 


A good deal of the labor expense 
attendant upon setup can be re- 
duced by spending more time in 
planning the display unit itself, and 
building in time-saving erection 
features. If your unit contains pip- 
ing or wiring, it might be advisable 
to have as much as possible of the 
circuitry built in beforehand. Also 
make sure that your builder sup- 
plies you with a complete set of 
erection and backing plans. One set 
should be packed right with the 
display to make certain that it is 
on hand when needed. 

The builder should also supply 
a set of touch-up paints and 
brushes to handle the inevitable 
nicks, scratches and marks that mar 
an exhibit after prolonged handling. 

The foregoing suggestions assume 
that the exhibitor is going to send 
at least one individual to supervise 
erection, dismantling and _ reship- 
ment of the display. The time and 
travel expenses of those assigned 
to this duty must be considered an 
item of cost. With this in mind, and 
mindful, too, of the oft-encountered 
labor “situations” in exhibit halls, 


The payoff. . 


more and more exhibitors are turn- 
ing to local display service organ- 
izations to handle a complete pack- 
age of installation, dismantling, re- 
touching, storage and reshipment. 
A decision to take this route will 
depend on the added expense of 
sending your own crew to a distant 
city as compared to the price quoted 
to you by a specialist organization 
for handling your entire project. 
These _ specialist organizations, 
usually found in the major show 
cities, maintain a pool of the more 
experienced show carpenters, and 
are not generally obliged to call 
on local labor pools for temporary 
personnel. 

A third, and similar, approach 
to the installation problem, is to 
assign the job to your display 
builder. He will more than likely 
be sending a crew to the show to 
handle other exhibitors. Some 
builders, when bidding on the con- 
struction of a new unit, will include 
the first installation as part of the 
price. 

A fourth, and sometimes disas- 
trous, method of exhibit installation 
is to drop the job into the lap of a 
district representative. It is possi- 
ble that he may never have seen 


Trade show exhibitors are buying traffic—the right people at the right 


time. Scene above is at the 1956 Atom Fair in Chicago. 
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the display, never had experience 
in trade show operations, be com- 
pletely tied up with his regular 
duties, and be the victim of a lack 
of information about the whole 
project. Unles a local representative 
has had experience along these 
lines, it is best to forget this system 
of getting your display ready. 


Using Your Exibit . . With your 
exhibit in place and operating prop- 
erly, you are ready to take advan- 
tage of a tightly-scheduled oppor- 
tunity to reach just those people 
who should see and hear your sales 
story. The imaginative, sales-pro- 
ducing execution of this phase of 
the program, as mentioned earlier, 
has been covered amply in trade 
journals, exhibitor meetings and in 
your own sales meetings. How you 
use this opportunity is again a mat- 
ter of preplanning. 

The same degree of pre-planning 
in the mechanical phases of your 
trade show activities will not only 
make participation easier, but it 
will produce a far more efficient use 
of your industrial advertising dol- 
lar. # 





Miniatures promote miniatures 
and process that makes them 


Tiny pliers, scissors and jack- 
knives are promoting themselves 
and the process that makes them. 

The miniature implements are 
cast in zinc in a single die-casting 
operation by the Gries Reproducer 
Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. And the 
fact that they are very small (about 
1144” long) is not the most unusual 
thing about them. 

The most unusual thing is that 
they work. The tiny scissors actual- 
ly will cut paper, and the pliers and 
knives open and close like their 
full-size counterparts. 

The tiny tools are used by Gries’ 
customers as premiums and letter 
gadgets. And the company itself 
uses them as giveaways to promote 
the “Intercast” process, by which 
the pivots of the tools are cast into 
the tools in one operation, and to 
show how this process can be used 
in a wide range of products includ- 
ing swivel rings, binder rings, 
hinges, hasps, and _ self-aligning 
bearings. id 





After hours at the Round Table 


The conference is over. This month’s participants—top executives from leading 
mass production plants—have gone. Only a Production editor remains . 
staying to sift and analyze the significant ideas brought out at the monthly 
Round Table for more than 26,000 interested Production readers. Like all 
Production editorial, it will be timely, informative, authoritative . . . appealing 
solely to the specialized interests of mass production. 

As an advertiser you'll be interested in Production, too. It’s the only magazine 
that concentrates exclusively on the problems of mass production . . . pene- 
trates thoroughly the plants that buy over four fifths of all metalworking 
equipment and supplies. See your Production representative or write Bramson 
Publishing Co., Box 1, Birmingham, Mich. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION 


MA GAZ 
























HARTWIG | 
DISPLAYS 


168 N. CLINTON STREET 


PLANT No. 2... 





COMPLETE 
‘‘ON THE SPOT”’ 
SERVICE 





Specialists in 
Creative Display 


Let our years of experience work for 
covered 


you! HARTWIG DISPLAYS 
58,520 square feet or 16.7% of ex- 
hibit space ct the recent ROAD 


SHOW .... 21 exhibits in all... . 
including such firms as Ford Motor, 
Bucyrus Erie, Borg-Warner, Cater- 
pillar Tractor, Le-Tourneau-Westing- 
house, Oliver Corporation, lowa Mfg. 
Company, etc. | 


SERVICES OFFERED: 


Industrial Exhibits 
Package Displays 
Models 

Dioramas 
Terminal Displays 
Mock-Ups 
Museum Exhibits 

Animated Figures 
Port-o-Pack 

Mobile Displays 
Point-of-Purchase Display | 
Interiors 
Dealer Presentations 
Outdoor Exhibits 
Special Exhibits Develop- | 
ment 






MAIN OFFICE =| 
{| and 
| PLANT NO. 1 
Vv ath st. | 
MILWAUKEE 


SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK — 2426 Westlake Ave., 
Oceanside, Long Island. 
WASHINGTON, D 


Cc. — 4600 Fourth St., 


N.W. 
DETROIT — 19139 Pierson St. 
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United Press phot 
Jim Borendame (left) of 
Acme Steel Co., chairman of Mid-Amer- 
conference, 


Table talk . . 
ica industrial advertising 


chats with luncheon speaker James E. 
Day, president, Midwest Stock Exchange 


AT REGIONAL MEETING 





Tells industrial 
admen: ‘you can be 
top dog, if you try’ 


= What are the big challenges fac- 
ing industrial men to- 
day? Speakers at a regional indus- 
trial advertising and marketing con- 
ference in Chicago have attempted 
to answer that question. Here are 
the major points they made: 

e Industry must place more em- 


marketing 


phasis on marketing, less on pro- 
And the mar- 
must be 


duction. industrial 
keting man 
in bringing about 
thinking. 

@ There must be more straight talk, 
less ‘bafflegab” on the subject of 
marketing, if marketing is to be a 


instrumental 


this change in 


usable tool for industry. 
@ Industrial marketing men 
continually meet the “challenge of 


must 


change.” 

Some 250 midwestern admen, 
agency men and media men at- 
tended the conference, which was 


sponsored by 20 organizations, in- 
cluding five NIAA chapters. 

Harold Hoffman, assistant direc- 
tor of advertising, United States 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, said indus- 
try’s biggest problem is to “make 
our distribution of goods as effi- 
cient as the production of goods.” 

In order to bring this about, he 
said, the industrial adman must do 
three things: 


1. Broaden his outlook—“Too many 
industrial admen tie themselves up 
with petty details and fail to see 
the broad marketing picture.” 
2. Narrow his objectives—The ad- 
man must pick “attainable objec- 
tives” for any particular campaign 
and not speak in such general terms 
as “helping sell the product” or 
“pre-selling the customer.” 
3. Be able to stretch advertising 
dollars—“Advertising expenditures, 
will take a bigger part of industry’s 
sales dollars in the future, but they 
must also bring in more return.” 
Another speaker—S. R. Bern- 
stein, editorial director of 1NpDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING and Advertising 
Requirements and editor of Adver- 
tising Age—concurred with Mr. 
Hoffman, saying the “production 
man is the real king-pin in the in- 
dustrial field, [but] in a world over- 
flowing with production the top 
dog [should be] the marketer—the 
salesman, the advertising man.” 
In view of this emphasis on pro- 
duction, Mr. Bernstein said, the 
“biggest, most exciting, most im- 
portant challenge facing industrial 
marketers is to sell your own com- 
pany, from top management on 
down, on the growing importance of 
marketing.” 


Bafflegab .. Richard C. Christian, 
executive vice-president of Mar- 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 
Chicago, charged there are _ too 
many “witch doctors” in market- 
ing, whose “bafflegab and gobble- 
dygook” are obscuring the central 
meaning of marketing. 

He cited some of the “incanta- 
tions” of these “witch doctors”— 
“isolating areas of motivating stim- 
uli,” “optimum utilization of prod- 
uct intelligence,” “conceptual reali- 
zation of marketing functions.” 

“Yet within that confusing mass 
of verbiage there is a central core 
of meaning and value,” said Mr. 
Christian. “For that central 
meaning is simply this: marketing 
is finding out what the customer 
wants and then selling it to him—at 


me, 


a profit.” 

Mr. Christian made this plea: 
“Let’s clear the marketing atmos- 
phere. Let’s put common sense back 
in the marketing vocabulary. Let’s 
get back to sound, simple and 

Continued on page 162 
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and 
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INSTRUMENTATION 
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and MILITARY 


INSTROWENYS FURLINMING COMFART FITTRNU POH Le 


INSTRUMENTS 845 RIDGE AVENUE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 





Refining Industry Buyers Prefer 
fo have YOUR catalog in the 


REFINERY CATALOG 


primary reference source for buying information 


in the process industries 


The REFINERY CATALOG gets preferred 
use among buyers and specifiers in the 
Refining- Natural Gasoline-Petrochemi- 
cal Industry because it makes the buy- 
er’s job easier . . combining the 
complete or condensed catalogs of 
almost 300 material, equipment and 
service suppliers into one handy, cross- 
indexed volume for ready reference and 
comparison. 


This composite source of descriptive 
information, case bound for ease of 
handling, is carefully distributed to more 
than 8,500 known buying influences 
(98% of the industry’s buying power). 


Your catalog in the REFINERY CaTA- 
LOG keeps your sales story on the job 
full time . . . in the right places, at 
the exact moments that buying decisions 
are being made . . . making it easier for 


your customers and prospects to buy. 

Based upon comparative printing and 
distribution costs, too, a factual pres- 
entation of your sales story can be made 
in the REFINERY CATALOG more eco- 
nomically, with greater chance of cov- 
ering maximum buying influences, than 
by any other method. 

From over 20 years of consistent 
usage, your customers and prospects 
have developed the habit of “looking 
it up first” in the REFINERY CATALOG 

. Which they keep handy as a tre- 
mendous time saver. 

Give your sales force a powerful assist 
by supporting your sales program with 
adequate catalog data in the REFINERY 
CATALOG. 

Write today for FREE data book on 
Cataloging to the Refining Industry. 


THE REFINERY CATALOG 
A GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY PUBLICATION 
World’s Largest Specialized Oil Industry Publishers 


@ Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 


e New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 


e Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 


© Chicago (4), 332 S: Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 


e Tulsa (3), 916 Enterprise Bidg., CHerry 2-9211 
e Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, Riverside 7-7344 
¢ Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., Huntington. Park, 


LUdlow 7-1219 
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The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by ber, losing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps of checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for four or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 


payment. 








R303 GE found with only 40 buyers it paid to advertise — by R. S. Thomas 
Advertise to a narrow market with few customers? GE did it with good results. 
R302 A contest makes J & L sales message heard 
Holding a contest is nothing new. But it’s new when an industrial company 
uses Consumer techniques and judges it the way Jones & Lamson did their contest 
R301 Barnstorming with brainstorming 
A report on two Fensholt Advertising Agency brainstorming sessions, including 
ideas on how to get more and better case histories, and how agencies Can boost 
their idea output 
R300 Stuck for ideas? Then try brainstorming 
The newest technique for creating ideas is brainstorming. It can produce 
sound business ideas if used properly. Article includes 25 tips for effective 
brainstorming 
R299 Show registration list offers marketing help — by Francis E. Hummel 
n case you didn’t know, lists of show visitors, classified by SIC or other 
product categories, can be helpful marketing tools. Here’s how 


R298 1957 — another boom year for industry 
IM‘s annual advertiser and agency forecast, including a breakdown by f 
of percent of sales allocated for advertising in 1957 by manufacturer 
R297 Your interviews can get more facts, faster — by Erwin K. Taylor 
When hiring salesmen, the interview situation is your prime too 
and here’s how to use it to its fullest advantage 


R296 Let's look again at SIC media analysis — by Elmer Dalton 
Here’s a circulation manager’s retort to a space buyer’s stand 
yn using SIC for media analysis (see reprint R289) 


R295 Are my ads any good? — by Edgar W. Bolles 
An adman’s system for finding the answer to that all important quest 
omplete with samples of inquiry record forms and procedure 
R294 How 3M sells selling to its customers 
How Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. created a sales program t 
teach its salesmen how to sell customer salesmen on how to sel! 
R293 The U. S. Plywood story 
IM’s fifth case history tells how selling gets primary empha 
the marketing operations of U. S. Plywood Corp 
R292 Business paper volume rising — by Angelo Venezian 
Annual report on what is happening to business paper volume 
rculations and budgets, as compared with national yardsticks, e.g 
gross nationa! product, national income and genera! advertising 
R291 How to stir up distributor salesmen 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. boosted sales 10% with one sales meet 
a the ‘‘Freeble Fable’’ program. Here’s what happened 
R289 You can analyze media with SIC — by Bruce P. Mattoon 
der a new way to use SIC . . but watch for the weak spots 
R288 Are inquiries your pig ir the poke? — by = Cc. ny 
es can be a mysterious Commodity — but 
d long look at them 
R287 Ler’ s de-gobbledygook technical writing — An 4 E. A. Murphy 
tired dons trying te decipher technical wr 
one ma way of beating the problem 
R286 Chain Belt ‘Makes pump salés 49.8% with ‘consumer merchandising’ — by G. 
Herbert Pfeifer 
proof positive that consumer merchandising techniq 
ed on industrial products. It worked! 
R285 We produced a new catalog in six months 
When Babcock & Wilcox Co. acquired a new plant and 
have a new catalog — fast. Here’s how they did 





R283 The Worthington story 
ourth case study gives comprehensive coverage of 
1 at Worthington Corporation 


The following reprints are available at 50¢ each: 


R290 aow can you get higher readership for your ads? —- by J. Wesley Rosberg 
entire series of five ad readership articles reprinted one important 
booklet. This is a must for every adman 
R284 geet show exhibits 
ollection of six articles covering many import 
te at 


nt features of trade show 
trade show and 





exhibiting, e.g., how small company can compe 
how to make a successful exhibit 
R251 re to get distributors excited about nl ——: oo ten Morris Rotman 
rmula — merchandising your product p b pport and 
rease aie 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 Portfolio ef award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind ther 


R229 Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industria! Marketing's monthly feature 


R203 A guide to better publicity 
roup of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industrial publicity 
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REGIONAL MEETING. . 
continued from p. 160B 


straight thinking. Let’s re-discover 
the customer, for it is he and he 
alone, who keeps us in business.” 
Then he told how one company— 
the Koppers Co.—integrated all 
marketing functions, from market- 
ing research to field sales action, 
keeping in mind the customer’s 
needs and desires in every step. 


Challenge of change . . Richard 
D. Crisp of Richard D. Crisp & As- 
sociates, Chicago management con- 
sultants, said the biggest challenge 
facing industrial marketers is to 
“find the key to the profit trend— 
to meet the challenge of change.” 

Mr. Crisp hit at the complacency 
of some companies that “sit smugly 
back and watch sales rise.” 

“You can be showing sales gains 
and still be losing your competive 
position,” he warned. 

Mr. Crisp cited the case of one 
company that thought it had the 
“Cadillac class” product in its field 
and, therefore, charged a premium 
price. A survey showed, however, 
that prospective customers thought 
of the company’s products as more 
in the “Kaiser-Frazer class”—good 
but over-priced. 

That company met the challenge 
of change by cutting prices to real- 
istic, competitive levels—and began 
to regain its lost share of the mar- 
ket. 

The three facts “that you’ve got 
to have,” he told the industrial mar- 
keting men, are “the size of your 
industry’s volume, the trend of 
your industry’s volume and your 
competitive position in the indus- 
try.” 

Other highlights of the confer- 
ence: 

e Four G. M. Basford Co. exec- 
utives—F red Adams, president; 
Michael J. Turner, vice-president 
and group account manager; John 
Sasso, vice-president in charge of 
public relations, and Winsor H. 
Watson, Jr., copy director—told 
what an advertiser should do to 
have “ideal” relations with its 
agency. Their suggestions: (1) es- 
tablish a marketing contact in the 
company—an executive for the 
agency to deal with; (2) ask the 












agency to get in on planning and 
assign project responsibility to the 
agency; (3) allow the agency to 
recommend and conduct research 
on such ‘things as_ distribution 
methods, new markets and adver- 
tising; (4) keep methods in per- 
spective—use an intelligent mix of 
space advertising with sales promo- 
tion, publicity, etc.; (5) see the 
benefits in a better financial rela- 
tionship with the agency (“15% is 
not enough on _ industrial ac- 
counts”), and (6) establish meas- 
ures of advertising performance— 
in advance of the campaign. 

® Saul Poliak of Clapp & Poliak, 
New York exposition management 
firm, said trade shows comprise in- 
dustry’s “most badly used” promo- 
tional medium. The reason: indus- 
trial companies think of the show 
exhibit as merely a “three-dimen- 
sional version of an ad,” while they 
should see it as a unique opportuni- 
ty to demonstrate their actual prod- 
uct to prospects. 

e James E. Day, president of the 
Midwest Stock Exchange, Chicago, 
said if industrial companies did as 
good a job selling their securities 
as they do selling their products 
they would have an easier time 
raising money for necessary ex- 
pansion, through stock issues. In 
order to do this good selling job, 
Mr. Day said, industrial companies 
should: (1) banish the secrecy that 
often surrounds stock issues; (2) 
call in their advertising and mar- 


keting men to handle the securities’ 


promotion; (3) advertise well in ad- 
vance—and on a regular basis—be- 
fore a stock issue, and (4) stress 
dividends and company growth in 
the ads. 

Sponsors of the one-day confer- 
ence were the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Rockford, Ill., St. Louis and Detroit 
NIAA chapters; the Chicago chap- 
ters of the American Marketing As- 
sociation and the Sales Promotion 
Executives Association; Mail Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago; Chicago 
Federated Advertising Club; Chi- 
cago Dotted Line Club; t. f. Club 
of Chicago; Associated Business 
Publications; Chicago Business 
Publications Association; Advertis- 
ing Age; Advertising Requirements; 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING; Printers’ Ink; 
Sales Management; Tide, and the 
Wall Street Journal. ® 








“How can we be sure we're 


“In AMM... the daily 


newspaper we know 


reaching the purchasing power 


of the metal industry?” 
our customers read 


every day” 


FURNITURE, ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT 





Over 31,000 metals executives 
follow American Metal Market every 
day for a very good reason. It’s the 
only complete daily source for the 
market information that these More advertisers place 
heavy-volume metal users find indis- mere Tnege ts Aueroen 


: ‘ ! Metal Market than in any 
pensable to their daily operation. other publication covering 
ae he metal i 
Proof lies in the fact that 81.5% of cradle ag Mint 

AMM’s national circulation is con- 

centrated in the 12 states where @ 

82.84% of all metal working plants Wiety seerldetde wstil 

are located. Recognition of this market and all regional 
2 areas in the United States 

concentrated ABC-audited reader- and Canada are covered by 

interest has kept AMM at the top ford coemupeneeat. 

of metal advertisers’ schedules year Annual subscription, 


: e including 844-page metal 
after year. Does it head your list? Statistics yearbook, $20. 

















THE MAN ON THE MOVE IN METALS KEEPS IN DAILY 
TOUCH THRU THIS DAILY MARKET AUTHORITY 


A:ntovicay Mel Marke 


et?" Os. 18 Cliff St., New York 38, N.Y. 


(75) 


g 
Wivers™ 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPER OF THE STEEL AND METAL INDUSTRIES. ESTABLISHED 1662 
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Frank Lawler. editor of Food Engineering, inspects generating equipment at High \ oltage 


Engineering Corp., Burlington, Mass. It preserves hamburger meat through high voltage 


bombardment under an experimental program for the U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps. 


Marketing 





HAMBURGERS... 


SMOTHERED WITH ELECTRONS! 


Frank Lawler, Editor of Food Engineering, Reports on Latest 





Experimental Method of Food Preservation Now Under Test 


a ADIATING MEAT with streams of high 


voltage electrons is one of the coming 
methods of food preservation. Here Frank 
Lawler, Editor of Food Engineering, ex- 
amines the generator being used experi- 
mentally to preserve fresh hamburgers. 

As the $70-billion food industry has 
grown, Frank has brought his engineer- 
ing training and acquired knowledge into 
sharp focus on changing techniques. Take 
the case of a prominent food specialties 
producer who recently came to Food 
Engineering for technical advice. He 
brought along his own engineers and 
management representatives, went over 
the complete plans for a new plant in 


detail with Food Engineering staff mem- 


bers. From his 25 years’ experience, 
Frank was able to suggest several signifi- 
cant changes. Examples like this, repeated 
over the years, indicate in some measure 
the stature Frank and his magazine have 


achieved in the field they serve. 


What Does This Mean To You? 


Frank Lawler and 485 other full-time 
McGraw-Hill editors produce magazines 
that help their readers on the job. That 
is why these magazines are subscribed to 
and used by the important people in 
business and industry. These men control 
buying practices for a multi-billion dollar 
market—and can best be reached with your 


advertising in McGraw-Hill magazines. 


MeGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Be Sure you Sell the 
Man who counts 
in Concrete Construction 


Make certain that your product-story meets the minds of important in- 
dividuals responsible for the conduct of concrete construction work. 
Let ACI Journal tell it to the men who, in order to lead others, must 
maintain a superior, “inside knowledge of this versatile and increas- 
ingly technical material. Engineers, contractors, supervisors, govern- 
ment officials and others who can specify, recommend, or simply 
drop a vital word about your product, make up the select 
audience of ACI Journal. It serves them monthly with the 
latest and best technical information available on con- 
crete; original facts, figures and features which, as 
the work of recognized experts, are searched 
out by men who must keep up their ability 
to direct concrete work. 















































































Write for full Media-data 


JOURNAL of the 
AMERICAN 
\ CONCRETE 
_——___ INSTITUTE 


, 
18263 W. McNichols Road Detroit 19, Michigan 
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WASPS, COCKLEBURS 








30-year-old mail 
campaign keeps 
buzzing along 


= The record for the longest con- 
tinuous mail campaign in history is 
claimed by the Fulton-Wassell Pa- 
per Co., Little Rock, Ark., paper 
distributor. 

For 30 years the company has 
been sending a sales letter to Ar- 
kansas paper wholesalers every 
month. With the 361st letter, mailed 
in January, the campaign began its 
31st year. 

The longevity of the campaign is 
not its only unusual feature. The 
letters have included as strange an 
array of gimmicks as has been seen 
in a long time — such things as a 
genuine wasp, a cocklebur, a piece 
of Spanish moss, a fish line, a corset 
string and a strand of gray hair. 

Each of these gimmicks is tied in 
with the paper business in the let- 
ters. For instance, the wasps (which, 
fortunately, were dead) were in- 
included because they were the 
world’s first paper makers. 

Throughout the 30-year cam- 
paign, the letters have been con- 
ceived and written by Leo P. Bott, 
Jr., Chicago advertising counselor. 
They are individually typed in the 
Fulton-Wassel office and sent to a 
list of 50 wholesalers. 

The gimmicks and_ frequent 
touches of humor in the letters are 
there, Mr. Bott says, because “it 
would get awfully boring to keep 
asking, ‘What do you need in the 
way of paper today?” 

By now, of course, the letters 
have a considerable following. The 
company says recipients often re- 
port that they wait to see what gim- 
mick each month’s letters will bring. 
This, of course, is the purpose of 
the campaign -— to keep the com- 
pany’s name before its customers. 

The letters are more, however, 
than a mere good will gesture. They 
build current business by never 
failing to ask for an order. 

How long will the campaign go 
on? Well, Arthur Fulton, Jr., who 
heads the paper company, has told 
Mr. Bott, “As long as both of us are 
alive, I suppose we'll be getting out 
those letters.” ® 






Even before opening. . 


Hard-to-ignore mailing 
promotes new service 


= When the Wabash Railroad de- 
cided to offer free dictaphone serv- 
ice to executives traveling its “Blue 
Bird” between Chicago and St. 
Louis, the promotion was handled 
by means of an unusual direct mail 
campaign. The announcements, 
mailed to 5,000 executives, were 
printed on actual dictaphone belts 
which, the message explained, were 
also provided as a free “Bluebird” 
service. 

Also an unusual device was the 
mailing envelope itself. Corners of 
the envelopes were clipped, expos- 
ing the corners of the red plastic 
dictabelt and exciting the recipient’s 
curiosity even before the envelope 
was opened. 

The message printed in yellow on 
the dictabelt read: “For your con- 
venience when travelling on the 
Wabash “Blue Bird” between St. 
Louis and Chicago, we have in- 
stalled a portable Dictaphone dic- 
tating machine in the famous “Blue 
Bird” room. Dictabelts will also be 
available free of charge. Ask the 
porter about it next time you're 
aboard.” The message was signed 
by A. K. Atkinson, president of the 
railroad. 

The 5,000 executives who received 
the mailing were about evenly 
divided between the Chicago and 
St. Louis areas. 

Simultaneously with the installa- 
tion of the new service, announce- 
ment ads appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News, Chicago Tribune, St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch. Follow-up ads 
are planned for later this year. 
Comments on the campaign have 
appeared in various advertising 
publications as well as in the busi- 
ness section of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, according to W. J. Rogers 
of Gardner Advertising Co., St. 


Louis, which handled the campaign. 

And, oh yes! The _  dictabelts 
themselves were supplied free of 
charge by the Dictaphone Co.— 
hardly a loser in the Wabash cam- 


paign. « 





Free to 
Chicago travellers 


and a typewriter 
in the 


“Blue Bird” 


Room... 
of the Wabash “Blue Bird” 


one of America's finest trains 


Dictaphone belta ar 
When y 


age back 
205 AM 
PIR AM 


age wins 
The “Bive Bird” leeves Union Stetion ot 
Deimar Storer at 


- Wabash BB 


Kansas City « Chicago « Detroit ¥ 
Omaha « Denwer and the West 
om tee cine Pans Agent, 408 @ 

Me wont Westroads ithe? oice, PArtvew 











Free . . Ad announcing installation of 
free dictaphone and typewriter service 
on Wabash “‘Bluebird’’ appeared in 
Chicago newspapers the day service was 
begun. Similar ad appeared in St. Louis 
Papers. 


| 
| 
| 





THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


All industries are growing in Latin- 
America but none so fast as the long 
established textile industry. A rapidly 
expanding native population plus the 
pressures of an enormous adult immi- 
gration have created a demand for cloth- 
ing, household linen and other textile 
products that is forcing fantastic growth 
on textile mills. Their purchases in 
the United States for textile machinery 
alone have exceeded 30 million dollars 
annually for many years. Besides that 
they buy motors, compressors, water 
and air conditioning equipment, dye- 
stuffs and chemicals in impressive quan- 
tities. 

There are several ways to approach this 
market but none offers quicker recogni- 
tion of your trade mark nor readier ac- 
ceptance of your products than the mag- 
azine which, itself, has had the accept- 
ance of the market’s most important 
buyers for many years. 


As a guide to buying in the United 
States, most mills consult 


TDSILES 


a technical magazine for manufacturers 
that helps you tell your story in the 
buyers’ language. 

570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 


LAckawenna 4-5563 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
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PLANNING « LAYOUT 
COPY + ART *« PRODUCTION 
Take advantage of our specialized 


catalog experience. Names of well- 


known industrial clients on request. 


RUDOLF SCHAEFER 


iNCORPORAT ED 


251 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y 
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‘Astonishing, rewarding’ 


How I use 


the Market Data Book 


From aid in development of campaigns to commuter reading, 


the Market Data Book gets a workout with this adman, 


winner in IM contest on ‘How I Use the Market Data Book’ 


By Richard J. Brown 


tles Promotion Manager 


s Explaining how you use INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETINGs Data Book 
should be a simple job . . . just sit 
down and tell the story. 

However, it’s not that simple. 
Once someone becomes an old 
friend, you find you must stop and 
think to explain what that friend- 
ship means — particularly if you’re 
asked to detail individual instances 
of benefits. 

I started using IM’s Market Data 
Book several years ago, when I was 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Delta Power Tool 
Division of Rockwell Manufacturing 


Co. It started out as a substitute 


for a media rate and data service. I 


found it not only gave me all the 


basic rate and circulation data I 


needed for the media selection part 
of my job, but gave me invaluable 


information needed to evaluate the 
relative importance and potential of 
markets. Material such as industry 
statistics and industry trends gave 


me facts to decide what percent of 


my budget should be allocated to 
each market . . . and facts to sub- 
stantiate my recommendations to 
management. 

That’s how it started. Next I be- 
gan using the Market Data Book to 
help me develop specific campaign 
and ad approaches. The “What the 
Industry Buys” and “How the In- 


dustry Buys” sections gave infor- 


mation on these basic fundamentals 
that I hadn’t been able to uncover 
elsewhere. 

New, untapped markets became 
the next step in its value as a mar- 
keting tool. I got interested enough 
in the Market Data Book to take it 
home and read through the sections 
on markets I thought we might ap- 
proach. With facts to substantiate 
my recommendations, it wasn’t hard 
to convince management that we 
could expand our markets through 
the probe of well-directed adver- 
tising. 

At the present time, as a sales 
promotion manager, I find the IM 
Market Data Book habit still pays 
dividends. Our sales promotion pro- 
grams are closely coordinated with 
our advertising campaigns. How- 
ever, my prime responsibility is de- 
veloping plans and selling tools our 
sales force needs to make its efforts 
more productive in its many mar- 
kets. “How They Buy” and “What 
They Buy” are questions I must 
always ask to answer the question 
“Why They Buy”. Many answers 
come from the Market Data Book. 

I’m currently engaged in a 
strange Market Data Book project 

. self-education the Data Book 
way. I have a 45-minute commut- 
ing ride each evening . . . and I’ve 
been devoting a couple of these 
sessions each week to the Data 
Book. Each ride is devoted to a 
market I know little about. The 
over-all picture of industrial mar- 
keting it gives is astonishing ... 
and rewarding. . 





A FIRST? 


Ad manager, space 
buyer, rep agree 
on space buying 


= An advertising manager, a space 
buyer, and a space salesman have 
agreed on something. 

The “something” is space buying 
—its irritants and _ irregularities. 
The setting of this agreement was 
a meeting of the Maryland chapter 
of the NIAA. The advertising man- 
ager is J. E. Sly, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.; the space buyer, J. 
Reifsnyder, Gray & Rogers; and the 
salesman, C. S. Lovelace, Fortune. 

Mr. Sly started off by laying down 
seven rules for “buying a publica- 
tion”: 

1. “Does the sales representative 
really know the field his publication 
serves, and does he translate this 
knowledge to my product? . . I can 
count on two fingers the space reps 
in this field who have taken the 
time to find out if my product had 
a place in their book. Only one had 
the courage to tell me his book 
wouldn’t help me. 
2. “Is the publication audited? Only 
by pushing can we get audited fig- 
ures, and believe me, in the long 
run, we, the buyer, are in the 
driver’s seat. As costs go higher and 
higher, the fringe books will have 
to join up, or they'll drop... and we 
can help them go out of business. 
I’m for helping them! 
3. “Is the publication read, and how 
well? I’m interested in real reader- 
ship results. Is it measured? 
4. “Who reads the publication? En- 
gineers? Sure—but are they design 
or production? And if design, is it 
electrical, mechanical, electronic or 
... well, you name it. 
5. “What is the publisher doing to 
improve the publication? I want to 
know what the leading book is 
doing to keep on top editorially ... 
and I want the second, third and 
fourth to tell me what they are 
doing to prod the leader off his 
throne. 
6. “What merchandising helps does 
the publisher offer? This is a ques- 
tion that will separate the men from 
the boys in short order, on the sur- 
face. Some representatives have a 
special brief case for this material, 
and you can select virtually any- 
Continued on page 170 





Will doing 


your job better make 


your job better? 


Then you'd better learn 
about Perrygraf Slide-Charts. Send 


for FREE “how-to” kit 


If your company has a sales 


| problem...you haveanopportunity. 
| The opportunity to help your com- 


pany and help yourself...with an 


| efficient, tested tool—designed and 
| produced without technical drudg- 


ery by you! 
Perrygraf Slide-Charts are used 


| by leading companies, large and 
| small. Among the sales missions 


they accomplish are: 


| e Get more qualified inquiries. ..to 


build cream prospect lists 


| @ Make salesmen more productive 
| @ Give salesmen a useful "door 


opener” and “conversation 
piece” 


e Inject your product for considera- 


tion at the buying moment 
e Add related items to orders 


| @ Make your sales story easy to 


grasp and remember 


| @ Funnel demand to standard sizes 


and styles 


| @ Keep the product sold 


When you produce results like 
this for your company, you’re doing 
your job better. And that should 
make your job better. 


today! 


MN ips 


Lore ets 





What IS a Slide-Chart? 


A Perrygraf Slide-Chart, at the 
pull of a slide or the turn of a disc, 
gives information needed to 
specify your product. One simple 
operation selects the right item 
...solves essential engineering or 
mathematical problems...shows 
how your product operates. 


Actually, it’s easy to put a 
Slide-Chart to work for your com- 
pany. Perrygraf, originator and 
leader of the Slide-Chart field, 
handles the job from start to finish. 
You outline your sales problem... 
supply data sheets, catalog pages, 
engineer reports, or whatever...and 
Perrygraf takes it from there. 

Get the complete story in Perrygraf’s 
Slide-Chart Idea Starter Kit. You'll 
get actual Slide-Charts...case his- 
tories of their use...and a handy 
form for outlining what you want 
your Slide-Chart to do for you. It’s 
yours without cost. So mail the 
coupon today! 


FREE Idea Starter Kit! Mail the Coupon Today... 
Get Your How-To Kit by Return Mail! 


Perrygraf Corp., Dept. I-57 


my industry. 


COMPANY 





ADDRESS 


CITY & ZONE 


| 150 S. Barrington Avenue, Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


Please send me your free Idea Starter Kit—with 
actual samples of Perrygraf ‘Slide-Charts as used in 
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CDS...The Service 
Organization of the Industry 
offers complete facilities for 





Exhibit Installation, 
Dismantling, Servicing, 
Storage 















Use the many talents of Czar- 
nowski Display Service, the only 
organization that installs, dis- 
mantles, services and stores every 
type of display with guaranteed 
dependability. CDS takes full 
responsibility in setting up your 
exhibit to your specifications, 
sparing you many burdensome 
details and last minute problems. 

















Cp aenowsxt Dis pray Service 


1433 NORTH DAYTON STREET CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


















hospitals 
come here 
to buy 





Telephone: Michigan 2-7181 
“as your catalog 


HP filed here 


Since 1919 hospitals have relied on HosprraL PurcHASING FILE for 
buying information on the several thousand items used in everyday 


operation and maintenance for which they now spend $2.2 billion 
annually. Administrators, architects, consultants and purchasing 
officers use it also for basic data on the general and special equip- 
ment needed for hospital construction—a 1957 market of $775 
million. Your catalog filed in Hosprrat PurcHasine Fie will help 
them buy from you. The 1958 (35th) Edition is now in preparation 
—catalog space reservations close July 1. Write now for market 
details and full information on why and how to file your catalog in 
HospitaL PURCHASING FILE. 


W..... HOSPITAL PURCHASING FILE 


Service 
PURCHASING FILES, INC. 
conponanion $19 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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SPACE BUYING.. 


continued from p. 169 


thing you want. Some of the best 
merchandising I’ve seen [however] 
was put together by the representa- 
tive and his sales promotion depart- 
ment. 


7. “What has he done for me late- 
ly? I like to feei I’m getting some 
attention, after I’ve made the buy.” 

Mr. Reifsnyder, the space buyer, 
said, “We, at Gray & Rogers, prob- 
ably buy space like everyone else. 
We have all the accepted tools at 
hand, such as ABC & BPA state- 
ments, BRAD-VERN reports, P.I.B. 
data, Census data, N.I.A.A. mate- 
rial, Lyndon reports and Readex. 

“All of these things we have, but 
the most important thing we must 
have is complete information about 
the product to be advertised. If we 
are to evaluate publications as ad- 
vertising media, we must know 
just about all there is to know about 
the product. It’s surprising how 
often such information isn’t made 
available.” 

After agreeing with the two 
speakers before him, C. S. Lovelace, 
space salesman for Fortune, began 
with Mr. Sly’s point that a media 
man should apply his knowledge 
about his publication to the adver- 
tiser’s problem. “From our side of 
the fence,” he said, “this is impos- 
sible unless the ad manager gives 
with the necessary information. 

“Tf he doesn’t loosen up on what 
his sales department has indicated 
he’s got to do for the upcoming year, 
the media rep can’t perform any 
useful service. If the agency clues 
the salesman in, he’s got to be a 
master diplomat or claim Svengali 
was his uncle, not to give away the 
fact that somebody leaked the in- 
formation to him. 

“There are a number of truculent 
little things I could remark about 
which seem to get in the way of 
good media selection. I could refer 
to the bugaboo of cost per thousand, 
a consumer media measurement 
which means absolutely nothing in 
industrial advertising. Or I could 
refer to competitive readership 
studies which, even though obvious- 
ly rigged, still lead so many buyers 
astray that publications will persist 
in wasting good money on them.” # 









May 

1- 3.. National Feed Industry Show, Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

4- 8.. Western Air Conditioning, Heating, 
Ventilating & Refrigeration Exhibit 
& Conference, Shrine Exposition 
Hall, Los Angeles. 

6-10.. American Foundrymen’s Society 
and First Engineered Castings 
Show, Music Hall, Cincinnati. 

6-10.. National Restaurant Convention & 
Exposition, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

6-17..British Industries Fair—Light & 
Heavy Industries, Castle Brom- 
wich, Birmingham, England. 

7-10.. Mechanical Contractor’s Assn. of 
America—"New Products Show 
Case,” Fontainbleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach. 

12-17... Institute of Food Technologists, In- 
dustrial Exhibits, William Penn, 
Pittsburgh. 

13-15... National Motel Show, Hotel Statler, 
New York. 

13-16.. American Mining Congress—Coal 
Convention & Exposition, Auditori- 
um, Cleveland. 

13-16 .. National Office Management Assn., 
Office Machinery & Equipment Ex- 
position, Shriners Auditorium, Los 
Angeles. 

20-22..Armed Forces—Industry Coopera- 
tion, (Armed Forces Communica- 
tions & Electronics Assn.), Sheraton 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

20-23..Design Engineering Show, Coli- 
seum, New York. 

20-23... Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

20-24..National Industrial Development 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York, 

June 

27- 7.. National Exhibition of Advertising 
& Editorial Art & Design, Waldortf- 
Astoria, New York. 

June 

5- 7..Business Aids Show & Sales Equip- 
ment Fair, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

6-16..Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

9-12... International Fancy Food, Confec- 
tionery & Packaging Show, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 

9-13... Advertising Federation of America, 
Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach. 

10-13... Confectionery Industries Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

10-13... National Plumbing & Heating Ex- 
position, New Auditorium, Dallas. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 





11-13.. Western Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

16-20... National Assn. of Building Owners 
& Managers ‘Operating Exhibit of 
Building Equipment and Services,” 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

19-21.. American Marketing Assn., Statler, 
Detroit. 

20-30 .. Construction Industries Exposition 
& Home Show, Pan Pacific Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

23-25 ..Scientific Instruments Commercial 
& Scientific Exhibition, Show Mart, 
Montreal, Canada. 

23-27... National Assn. of Display Indus- 
tries, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

July 

28-14.. Chicagoland Fair, Navy Pier, Chi- 

cago. 


July 

8-12... National Housewares Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

10-20.. British Plastics Exhibition, Grand 
Hall, Olympia, London, England. 

21-25... Textile Merchants & Associated In- 

Chicago. 

Associa- 


dustries, Palmer House, 
22-25..National Audio-Visual 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 


August 

12-15... National Food Distributors Exposi- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

20-23.. Western Electronic Show & Con- 
vention, Cow Palace, San Fran- 
cisco. 

23-27 .. Advertising Specialty National As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 

23- 7..Canadian National Exhibition, Ex- 
hibition Park, Toronto, Canada. 

25-28..Natl. Assn. of Furniture Manu- 
facturers Supply, Equipment & 
Fabric Fair, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 


Chicago. 


September 

9-12..New York Premium Show, Hotel 
Sheraton Astor, New York. 

9-13..National Instrument Exposition, 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

11-13... Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

15-18... Allied Railway Supply Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
15-18..Produce Packaging Exposition, 

Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
22-25..National Builders Hardware Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 


| 
| 





BUTTONHOLE 
MORE 


PROSPECTS... 


with the extra 


pulling power of a 


GARDNER EXHIBIT 


Turn prospects into customers 





at trade shows—with a Gard- 
ner exhibit, specifically de- 
signed to sell your equipment, 
supplies or services. Let us 
help you plan your next exhibit 
—to assure top sales perform- 
ance—at reasonable cost. 
f GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


@ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK 
World’s largest designers 


. and builders of Trade Show Exhibits 
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If You're In Electronics, Communications 
Or Photographic Equipment 
Manufacture 





Electronics purchases by the military during 
1957 should reach a whopping $3.9 billion. 
Smaller producers of electronic specialty items 
will be in a stronger position this year for 
they will deal more and more directly with the 
prime contractor. Uncle Sam is issuing more 
direct contracts and is broadening his base 
of suppliers in the electronics field. 


10,000 primary defense buyers and sub-con- 
tractors need the facts about the electronics, 
communications and photographic gear you 
sell. They read SIGNAL, the official publica- 
tion of the Armed Forces Communications And 
Electronics Association. You have 12 oppor- 
tunities a year to sell them in SIGNAL. Get 
the low page rates and the details from: 








OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 








1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 








PRODUCTS FOR YOUR 
TV AND ART DEPT. 


“STORYBOARD” PAD >——~—— 


The pad that has big 5 x 7 
video panels that enable 
you to make man-sized TV 
visuals. Perforated video 
and audio segments on gray 
background. 
No. 72C—Pad Size 14x17” 
(50 Sheets—4 Segments on Sheet) 


No. 72 E—Pocket Size 6% x 844” 
(50 Sheets—1! Segment on Sheet) 


2.50 


Tomkins TELEPAD 


Most popular TV visual pad 


with 2:4" video and 
audio panels on gray back- 
ground. Each panel perfo- 


rated 


No. 72A—19 x 24” 
(50 Sheets—12 panels on Sheet) 
No. 72B—Pocket Size 8 x 18” 
(75 Sheets—4 panels on Sheet) 


VIDEO PAPER 


Sensational 
TV artists. 
ary pencil 
colors just pop! 
sample. 


new paper for 
Makes an ordin- 
line vivid and 
Write for 


FREE SAMPLES 

FOR THE ASKING! 
Write on your letterhead for 
200-page catalog of art sup- 
plies. ‘“‘An Encyclopedia of 
Artists Materials'’ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


2 West 46th St., New York 36 
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Internal mail drive 


By Harold Brunton 
Distribution Transformer 
General Electric 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


= Given freedom of the 
average salesman will spend most 
of his time selling products that 
have the largest dollar volume. This 
is understandable since most sales- 
men’s income depends on the total 
dollars of sales. 

This situation raises a problem 
for the manufacturer who is try- 
ing to market a low volume prod- 
uct. Of course, added incentives 
such as a higher commission, a sales 
bonus or a contest can be used. 


choice, 


Many times, however, the profit on 
low volume products is not large 
enough to warrant paying for extra 
incentives. 












Tie-in . 


We got sales attention 
for a low volume line 


When your salesmen land orders for thousands 






of dollars, here’s how you get 


them to push a $1 item 


Fuse links are a product which 
falls into this problem area. This 
product is used by utilities and in- 
dustrials as a replaceable, fusible 
element in cutouts that protect 
transformers and other electrical 
equipment. An average fuse link 
sells for less than $1 — yet it is 
handled by salesmen who often 
have orders totaling several thou- 
sand dollars apiece. The result is 
that most salesmen practically for- 
get they have fuse links in their 
list of products to be sold. 

Many approaches were explored 
to get increased sales. The fuse links 
involved were of exceptionally high 
quality — yet it became apparent 
that it would be useless to brag 
about how good they were since 
the main obstacle was not the cus- 
tomer’s attitude but the salesman’s 
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. Just as shoe salesmen sell extra laces with new shoes, GE salesmen, on urg- 
| ing of mailers like these, push fuse links when selling other lines. 











lack of attention. A contest was 
considered in which a prize would 
be awarded for new orders of a 
certain magnitude. This approach 
too, proved to be a dud since the 
business involved would not be 
large enough to pay for any de- 
sirable prize. 

Finally it was decided that it was 
unrealistic to imagine that any ap- 
proach would excite salesmen 
enough to go out and promote only 
fuse links. What was needed was 
the type of selling often used in the 
retail business — the “tie-in” sale. 
If a waitress could ask “do you 
want ice cream with your pie?” 
and a camera salesman could ask 
“do you have enough film?”, it was 
felt that industrial salesmen could 
ask “do you need more fuse links?” 


Internal mailing spur . . To focus 
salesmen’s attention on the possi- 
bilities of tie-in sales, a direct mail 
program was started. It consisted of 
five pieces to be sent at one-week 
intervals. Each mailing went to al- 
most 3,000 names since it was felt 
that many people besides the direct 
salesmen needed stimulation. 

The pieces were designed to have 
some physical retention value be- 
sides the sales message. Copy was 
kept to a minimum and each one 
carried the theme in different vari- 
ations as follows: 

1. Sell shoe laces with shoes — and 
“when you use the attached shoe 
laces think how you can tie in fuse 
links with your sales story on 
transformers, lightning  arresters 
and cutouts.” 
2. Sell razor blades with razors — 
and “when you use the attached 
razor blade, think about the fuse 
link orders that you can cut into 
every time you sell a cutout.” 
3. Sell paint brushes with paint — 
and “as you use the attached paint 
brush, remember there are a _ lot 
of selling points to cover.” 
4. Sell pen nibs with ink — and re- 
member “a pen is only as good as 
its point and a cutout is only as 
good as its fuse link.” 
5. Sell golf tees with golf clubs and 
balls — and “remember that to hit 
a ball, you have to keep your eye 
on it. And to sell fuse links you 
have to keep your eye on all the 
selling opportunities.” 

Continued on page 174 





For Your Next Marketing Success 


...Loose-Leaf Binders and Colorific 


; Indexes by HEINN 


bat sales follow-up is essen- 
tial to marketing success. But 
you can’t get it with catalog or 
manual material that’s out of 
sequence and out of date. 


Heinn helps you end cata- 
log obsolescence with loose- 
leaf binders that step up sell- 
ing efficiency. When selling 
material stays up to date and 
in sequence, your salesmen 
stop fumbling for facts—and 
start selling! 


Complete your catalog with 
Heinn Colorific Indexes. Your 
salesmen and customers find 
exact information in three 
seconds. And you get sales 
action. 


Copyright 1957, by The Heinn Company, Milwaukee 
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THE HEINN COMPANY, 322 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. ! 
Plug all the weak SLCMUM We are listing quantities of items on which we'd like complete information: : 


your marketing program. Salesmen's Catalog Binders 
. Dealer Catalog Binders L “Facts at Your Finger- 


Follow the lead of. thou- Manual Covers ips, Helan's: sow beokiet 
(Soles, Service, Parts) for the catalog planner. 


_ 
] Have your 
representative call. 


sands of satisfied sales . Pelee Becks 


experience what Heinn Nome........ 
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For Any Budget — 
Entry into the 

$5 Million-a-Day 
Hospital Market 


HOSPITALS | 


statistics on pahent utéezation 
and hospital operation 
directory of Association bites 
and of orgamzetions and apencies 
n the hospital and related hekds 
reviews of weds and 
developments  selecte§ areas 
of hosprtel Bchivity 


HOSPITALS 
Annual Guide Issue 
August Ist 





9 out of 10 hospital administrators 
use this important reference regularly. 
It is an unmatched source for facts, 
lists and figures used every day of the 
year by hospital administrators and 
department heads. 


Open Buyers’ Doors 2 Ways 


1. Guide for Hospital Buyers 


(Classified Product Directory) A 
full year’s listing for only $25.00. 


2. For a Complete Sales 


Story 
Display advertising at regular 
earned rates. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Orr rrr rer rr ed 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the American Hospital 
Association 

Marketing Department 

18 East Division Street 

Chicago 10, Illinois 
Please send information on: 


Guide for Hospital Buyers 


HOSPITALS Display Advertising _ 
Opportunity a) 
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Four more . 












. Additional examples of how the tie-in approach 


works are pointed up with four other mailers to GE sales per- 


sonnel. 


SALES ATTENTION .. 


continued from p. 173 


Results . . The program has just 
been completed so it is too early 
to evaluate any effect on sales. It 
is known, however, that fuse links 


| are certainly being discussed more 
than at any time in the past. 


An interesting sidelight is that a 
great deal of good-natured kidding 


has started. Many people have com- 
plained because the shoe laces were 
black instead of brown. Others 
have suggested a golf ball would 
be more appreciated than the golf 
tee. 

Naturally, any discussions of this 
nature help achieve the objective 
of getting more sales attention for 
the low volume fuse link line. It 
looks so good, that a similar pro- 
gram will probably be repeated 
every so often. » 





V-belt salesmen tell customers 


| to buy fewer V-belts 





Salesmen of the V-belt Dept. of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., are trying to get cus- 
tomers to buy fewer of the firm’s 
belts. 

Sounds crazy, but it isn’t. 

Here’s how it works: A customer 


| has a motor rated at 20 hp. He 





wants to transmit the power to a 
lathe. He decides to use standard 
construction V-belts because initial 
cost per belt is low. But if he inves- 
tigates total cost of the drive 
thoroughly, taking into considera- 
tion sheave size and costs, he finds 
he can save money by buying one 
premium-price steel belt instead of 
three standard belts. 

Not so crazy after all. 









FOR INDUSTRIAL ADS 





General magazines 
don’t measure up, 
Dix tells NBP 


= General magazines don’t measure 
up as an industrial advertising 
medium, and business paper pub- 
lishing groups should do more about 
spreading the word, says Arthur H. 
Dix, vice-president in charge of re- 
search, Conover-Mast Publications. 
He spoke at National Business Pub- 
lications’ annual meeting in Miami 
Beach. 

Mr. Dix analyzed general maga- 
zines’ promotion to industrial ad- 
vertisers, showing that their cov- 
verage of industrial buying influ- 
ences was inadequate, especially 
compared to top business papers. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Dix said, many 
large industrial advertisers have 
switched from business papers to 
general media, and he urged that 
the NBP prepare material that 
could be used to re-sell the adver- 
tisers on business papers. 

Other highlights of the meeting: 
e J. Wesley Rosberg, vice-president 
and research director, the Buchen 
Co., pointed to the tremendous 
growth in business paper publishers’ 
expenditures on advertising re- 
search and predicted more efforts 
among publishers toward interpre- 
tation of such research. 

@ The NBP research committee re- 
ported that an unnamed Illinois city 
has been selected for the NBP 
community readership study, which 
will involve 300 interviews to deter- 
mine readers’ reaction to and action 
on what they read in_ business 
papers. 

@ Russell Jaenke was chosen as 
board chairman of NBP, with the 
following vice-chairmen; Richard P. 
Smith, W. R. C. Smith Publishing 
Co.; M. E. Herz, Modern Medicine, 
and Raymond Bill, Bill Bros. Pub- 
lications. Leonard Tingle, Progres- 
sive Grocer, was reelected treasur- 
er, and Robert E. Harper continues 
as president and secretary. 

® Four directors were chosen for 
four-year terms: Richard S. Kline, 
Gardner Publications; Marshall 
Haywood, Jr., Haywood Publishing 
Co.; Leonard: A. Eiserer, American 
Aviation Publications, and Louis J. 
Perrottet, Electrical Manufacturing. 
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Industrial 


Ratio Map of the U. S&. 


Shows area of each state in exact ratio 
to its industrial value. M.P.A. covers the 
“Heart” exclusively! 


in the BOOMING 100-BILLION-DOLLAR 
MIDWEST INDUSTRIAL MARKET! 


Here’s your entree to BIG BUSINESS — in the 
World's Richest Concentration of Industrial Buying 
Power! Here’s how to get “‘inside’’ where the rea! 
buying is done — where the orders are issued. 
M.P.A. does it for you like nothing else can! It's the 
P.A.’s own magazine, ‘‘must’’ reading for all mem- 
bers of the powerful, P.A. Association in the ‘‘Heart 
of Industrial America’’ — 100% ‘‘buyer’’ coverage 
every month. 


Your ad in M.P.A. is the perfect introduction for 
your representatives. They'll report more sales: 
“The buyer saw our ad in M.P.A. — needs our 
products and services —- closed a deal!" Thai's 
why so many ‘‘national’’ advertisers have made 
M.P.A. the exception to an iron-clad ‘‘non-region- 
al’’ advertising policy. They’re getting value, and 
they're staying with it. Try an ad series of your 
own, and you'll do the same! 


A few of the “national” advertisers who use over 50% of the space: 


Nat'l Screw 
Torrington 
Standard Oil 
Cities Service 
American Box 


Alcoa Wickwire-Spencer 
U. S. Steel Roebling’s 

J. & b. Babcock & Wilcox 
Ryerson Tube Turns 
Bethlehem Chase Brass 
McLouth Bridgeport Robt. Gair 
Columbia Scovill Brass Ohio Injector 
Lunkenheimer Scott Paper Oakite 
Assoc. Spring American Brass Taylor Forge 


we WIDWEST 
SERCRASINS. 
ASRS 


Sm, Write for 
7/] Roster Issue 
i (Containing 
P. A. list) 

on your 
letterhead 


639 Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Industrial . 


. Judges on IM industrial panel are (clockwise, from left) Geidt, Hayes, 


Morehart, Clayton, Dickey, Christian, IM managing editor Leo Anderson (not a 


judge), Smith, Dent, DeLay, John and Jones. (Not in picture: C. W. Reene.) 


In IM editorial competition 


31 top readers pick 
best business papers 


= Thirty-one of the most careful— 
and influential—of the nation’s busi- 
ness publication readers have 
picked 54 business papers to be 
honored for superior editorial con- 
tent. 

The 31 “readers”—specialists in a 
wide variety of fields—were the 
judges in INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’S 
19th annual Business Paper Com- 
petition for Editorial Achievement. 

The judges picked 14 first-place 
plaque winners out of the publica- 
tions entered and 40 certificate of 
merit winners. Names of the win- 
ning publications will be announced 
June 10, when the first-place win- 
ners go on display at the National 






Merchandising . . From left: Miguel, Sholty, Granger, O’Keefe, 
Sigler, Haas and Gray. (Not in photo: Grigsby.) 
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Association 


Industrial Advertisers 
conference in New York. 

The purpose of the IM editorial 
competition is to recognize editorial 
excellence and encourage higher 
standards among business publica- 
tions. Evidence that business publi- 
cations are increasing their efforts 
toward such higher standards is 
found in the fact that a record 653 
entries were received in this year’s 
IM competition. Last there 
were 615 entries. 

Entries were submitted in three 
publication categories: (1) indus- 
trial; (2) merchandising, trade and 
export, and (3) institutional and 
professional. In each of these classi- 


year 





Institutional . . 





a judge) and Cherry. 





Graphic . . From left: Goessling, James, 
IM executive editor Dick Hodgson (not 


fications, winners were picked for 
the best: article, series of articles, 
single issue, original research and 
graphic presentation. 

The 12 industrial judges took a 
full day to decide on the winners in 
their classification. The other judges 
spent half a day at their task. 

Here is the list of judges, divided 
according to the entries they 
judged: 


Industrial publications 


Richard C. Christian, executive 
vice-president, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago; Sidney 
Clayton, Sidney Clayton & Associ- 
ates, Chicago; Robert DeLay, ac- 
count executive, Waldie & Briggs, 
Chicago; W. E. Dent, advertising 
manager, Webster Electric Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis.; Ivan A. Dickey, vice- 
president, sales, Indiana Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Valparaiso, Ind.; William 
E. Geidt, advertising manager, In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago; Harold O. 
Hayes, vice-president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Chicago; A. J. John, 
director of industrial, community 
and public relations, Kearney & 
Continued on p. 176B 





From left: Nicodemus, Moore, Geren, Petrie, 
Jones, Weirwell, Schaefer and Peterson. 






















Foundries are shooting for a new goal of 21 million tons 
annual output by 1960. They must equip now. 


FOUNDRY readers spend over $120 million a year to fight 
obsolescence, improve efficiency and over $1 million 
an hour for materials to meet today’s demand for higher 
quality castings. 


Huge replacement market is accelerated by the fast rate 
of wear-out in foundry equipment. You do more business with —_ foundries 


Market selling help is available to you through === 


FOUNDRY ’s complete Sales Development Service. Write 
; ; s ; when you advertise in FOUNDRY! 
for more information on this result-getting program. 








a |PENTON| Publication’ Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 












CERAMISTS 


Read the 


ANIC 
BULLETIN 


than any other 
ceramic publication! 


REACH OVER 


ACTIVE CERAMISTS 
at all levels and in all 
branches of the mighty 
ceramic field with CERAM- 
IC BULLETIN’S two-in-one 
coverage that's both hori- 
zontal and vertical! 


Get complete details on 
CERAMIC BULLETIN’s 
amazing circulation pic- 
ture (Remember, too, the 
BULLETIN is the official or- 
gan of the American Ce- 
ramic Society). 

*all paid circulation! 
Write, wire or phone now . . . 


Ceramic 
> om 


4055 North High Street 
Columbus 14, Ohio 
AMherst 8-8645 
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IM COMPETITION . . 


continued from p. 176 


Trecker Corp., Milwaukee; Bert 
Jones, advertising manager, Link 
Belt Co., Chicago; Richard H. More- 
hart, account executive, Fensholt 
Advertising, Chicago; C. W. Reene, 
director of educational services, 
Portland Cement Association, Chi- 
cago, and Phillip Smith, director of 
purchasing, LaSalle Steel Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


Merchandising, trade 
and export publications 
Fitzhugh Granger, manager, mer- 
chandising services, foreign opera- 
tions, International Harvester Co.; 
Robert Gray, executive vice-presi- 
dent, O’Grady-Andersen-Gray; Da- 
vid Grigsby, merchandising man- 
ager, refrigeration, Hotpoint. Co.; 
Howard Haas, vice-president, ad- 
vertising, Mitchell Mfg. Co.; John 
Miguel, manager, international di- 
vision, Zenith Radio Corp.; Ray O’- 
Keefe, account executive, John W. 
Shaw Advertising; L. J. Sholty, 
vice-president, Maxon, Inc., and 
Carl Sigler, vice-president in charge 
of merchandising, Gordon Best Co., 


all of Chicago. 


Institutional and 
professional publications 

Myron Geren, Geren Advertising, 
Chicago; Rhys Jones, publicity di- 
rector, Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill.; J. Neil Moore, secre- 
tary, Greater Chicago Hotel As- 
Chicago; Mrs. Virginia 

assistant public rela- 
tions director, American Hospital 
Supply Corp., Evanston, IIl.; Ralph 
G. Peterson, director, public rela- 
tions and trade promotion, National 
Restaurant Association, Chicago; 
W. R. Petrie, manager, advertising 
and sales promotion, X-Ray Dept., 
General Electric Co., Milwaukee; 
Arthur J. Schaefer, vice-president 
in charge of development, DePaul 
University, Chicago, and Hal Weir- 
well, copywriter, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., Chicago. 


sociation, 
Nicodemus, 


Graphic design 

(All three publication categories) 
Burton Cherry, Burton Cherry & 

Associates; Francis Goessling, art 

director, U. S. Gypsum Co., and 

Hugh James, art director, Fuller & 

Smith & Ross, all of Chicago. e 
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25 ways to build 
traffic at your 
trade show booth 


= Entries in IM’s “Barnstorming 
with Brainstorming” contest on 
ways to attract prospects to trade 
show exhibits took many forms. One 
of the most ambitious, however, was 
a list of 86 ideas which have been 
“tried and proven successful.” 

The ideas were compiled by Nor- 
ma_ Kirkendall, specialty editor, 
Columbus Blank Book Co., Colum- 
bus, O., based on her personal ob- 
servation of attention-getting tech- 
niques used by exhibitors for the 
past several years. 

Here are 25 of the ideas listed: 


1. Print a miniature daily news- 
paper of exhibit news for all visitors 
— three pages of news and a page 
ad. 
2. Give each visitor an unusual 
badge to wear — something which 
will mention your exhibit and get 
people to ask questions. 
3. Have visitors sign a 
then immediately mail a souvenir 
to their home — to be waiting for 
them when they get home. 
4. Send out half of a jigsaw puzzle 
as an invitation, with the remainder 
of the puzzle to be presented when 
the recipient visits your booth. 
5. Put an electric eye in doorways. 
When visitors interrupt the beam, a 
sign lights up advertising your 
booth. 
G. Issue a book of riddles, mathe- 
matical puzzles, etc. Offer the an- 
swers at your booth. 
7. Have a grab-bag of souvenirs 
(or fish pond) for those who come 
to the exhibit. 
8. Use a machine to “plastic seal” 
something belonging to the visitor 
- with your ad on the back. 


register, 





8. Award a coupon for a free res- 
taurant meal. 

10. Schedule demonstrations, with 
a large clock in the exhibit hall to 








announce time of the next demon- 
stration. 

11. Give out scented invitations. 
Follow up with perfume samples at 
your exhibit. 

12. Pass out scratch pads or memo 
books at door and offer a free ball- 
point pen at the exhibit. 

13. Send a single earring to the 
secretary of the man who is being 
invited to your exhibit. Tell her to 
have her boss pick up the mate at 
your booth. 





14. Give out book matches with a 
coupon printed inside — to be 
turned in at your booth in ex- 
change for a prize. 

15. Sponsor a giant checker game 


— “challenge the champion” — per- 
mitting each visitor to work for 
prizes. 


16. Send invitational letters from a 
foreign country. 

17. Send an empty box as an invi- 
tation and offer to fill it with some 
item when it is presented at your 
exhibit. 

18. Offer to mail home the dirty 
laundry of visitors. 

19. Offer free haircuts or shaves 
with coupons picked up at your 
booth. 

20. Have a small printing press at 
your exhibit and offer to print 25 
special business cards for each visi- 
tor. 

21. Hand out imprinted drinking 
glasses and offer to fill them with 
free orange juice at your exhibit. 
22. Have your exhibit serve as a 
mailing address for visitors. 

23. Write a letter to wives of pros- 
pects urging them to have their hus- 
bands stop by your exhibit to pick 
up a gift for her. 

24. Have a handwriting expert at 
yovr booth. Hand out cards with 
space for visitors to fill in a sample 
of their writing to be analyzed. 
25. Have a talking parrot (or para- 
keet) and a microphone, with the 
bird trained to say something about 
your product. . 
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BIG equipment 
BIG money and 
BIG decisions 


BIG decisions concern- 
ing BIG equipment and 
BIG money are a pri- 
mary responsibility of the 
*.. petroleum engineer con- 
"=~ cerned with drilling, com- 

~~. pleting and producing oil 
im.” wells and gas wells. Per- 
™ haps one of the best 
"> examples of this fact is 
»y the application of oilfield 

5 sia compressors. 
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To a petroleum engineer, compressors are a common 
denominator for the transmission of air or gas. Whether this 
transmission is for the circulation of drill cuttings, for pres- 
suring of a waterflood system, or for the movement of crude 
oil from the well head to the storage tanks, the petroleum 
engineer must normally determine the combination of com- 
pressor equipment necessary for a specific application. 


More than 9,000 technically qualified readers 
of PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY constitute 
a major buying influence for your technical 
equipment and services. = 


PETROLEUM 
ENGINEERS 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY [igen 


to specify 


ca buy A 





Published Monthly by the Society of Petroleum Engineers of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petroleum Engineers, Inc., 
Fidelity Union Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 
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2. J. T. Thorpe 


Modern Equipment 
Builds a Modern World 


3. Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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Industrial advertisers 
win lithographic awards 








5. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 


= There was a time when the ma- 
jority of winners in any “excellence 
of design and printing” competition 
was found in the camp of consumer 
advertisers. Evidence that this day 
has passed can be found in the 
awards list of the Seventh Litho- 
graphic Awards Competition. In 
most every category of the competi- 
tion, industrial advertisers made an 
outstanding showing. 

Typical winners included: 
1. Caterpillar Tractor Co. calendar, 
produced by U. O. Colson Co., Paris, 
Til. 
2. J. T. Thorpe broadside, produced 
by Koltun Bros., Los Angeles. 
3. Caterpillar picture booklet, pro- 
duced by Photopress Inc., Broad- 
view, Ill. 
4. Northern Indiana Brass Co. cata- 
log page, produced by Nielsen Litho- 
graphing Co., Cincinnati. 
5. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
house organ, produced by Wm. G. 
Johnston Co., Pittsburgh. 
6. Kwikset Locks Inc. annual re- 
port, produced by Koltun Bros., Los 
Angeles. 
7. Lauderdale Industrial Corp. fact 
file, produced by Mercury Litho- 
graphing Co., Miami, Fla. 
8. Texas Instruments mid-year re- 
view, produced by Wm. S. Henson 
Inc., Dallas. . 
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6. Kwikset Locks 
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7. Lauderdale Industrial Corp. 











KEW to the 
PURSE POWER 


of 170,000 business and professional women 


NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN is the official monthly 
publication of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs. It is their link—the bond 
of 170,000 individual members who read it avidly. 
This dynamic, sophisticated group of readers are distinc- 
tively leaders, active in business and the professions, in social, 
religious, and community life. With higher than average 
personal income and the responsibility for high dollar buy- 
ing in business, government and the community, this 
readership is, indeed, the purse powerful. It influences 
others, sets the pace by its actions. This very special 
group lives well, dresses well, owns homes and furnishes 
them, travels, invests—and responds to advertising 
-because it can afford to. 

Translate this purse power 
into sales power. Advertise in 
NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN. 

The key to the purse 
costs little—only $5.28 per 
thousand (12x b&w page rate). 

You appeal to the combined 

purse power of organized clubs 
and individual women 
simultaneously. That's adver- 
tising power. Write for fact 
sheets and rate card. Mail 

space reservations to: 


1300 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 
ROOM 311+ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
























8. Texas Instruments 








In the mid-west... 
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is the nation’s 


FASTEST GROWING 


- HOSPITAL - 
MARKET 


FOR SUPPLIES... 
Southern hospitals are 
spending annually .. . 
more than $275 million 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 
. . . New facilities now 
building or planned total 
more than $300 million 


STILL NEEDED... Just 
to catch up with present 
needs will require... more 
than $1 Billion in new 
hospitals and facilities 











FOR 100% COVERAGE 


of this vast Southern market of 15 
stotes and the District of Columbia 


LO0K 70 


Southern 
journal 


As the official publication of the Southern 
state associations and of both the South- 
eastern and Virginia-Carolinas Conferences, 
Southern Hospitals enjoys the respect of 
Southern institutions and the people who run 
them. Edited and published by Southerners 
for Southerners, readership comes naturally! 


CLARK-SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


218 W. Moreheed St., Chorlotte 2, N. C. 
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A review of 
industrial sales 
and advertising news 


New design consulting firm 
‘will define, then design’ 


= A new industrial design consult- 
ing firm called Design Dynamics 
has been formed in Chicago. 

John L. Cox, former general 
manager of Raymond Loewy As- 
sociates, is president of the new 
firm. Wayne G. Williams, also for- 
merly of Loewy, is vice-president 
and coordinator of creative develop- 
ment. Bruce Beck, formerly head 
of his own design organization, is 
vice-president of package and 
graphic design. Joseph J. Thursh is 
vice-president of merchandising and 
marketing. And Robert W. Schier 
is manager of product and trans- 
portation design. 

Mr. Cox said design is most valu- 
able when it becomes an “essential 
tool of management,” first “defin- 
ing” the problem, then “designing” 
the product or package to solve the 
problem. 


New distributor policy to halt 
*brokerage-type’ operations 


# A revised distributor discount 
policy has been put into effect by 
the Circuit Protective Devices De- 
partment of the General Electric 
Co., Plainville, Conn. Object of the 
new policy is to halt the trend by 
electrical wholesalers toward “bro- 
kerage-type operation.” 

In announcing the new policy, 
Robert C. Hanna, manager of mar- 
keting for the department, ex- 
plained that under the department’s 
current discount structure a distrib- 
utor running a_ brokerage-type 
operation is able to purchase at the 
same discount as are distributors 
who carry full inventories and 
therefore perform a full distributor 
function. 

“The new policy”, Mr. 
said, “will compensate more equi- 


Hanna 


tably those distributors who are ful- 
filling their traditional warehousing 
functions. I believe the wholesaler 
has a responsibility to his custom- 
ers as well as to the manufac- 
turer in providing this vital stock- 
ing function. When a distributor 
surrenders this responsibility, it 
seems to me he ought to surrender 
the privilege of enjoying the same 
discount rates available to stocking 
distributors.” 


American Management 
Association picks Smith 


= Wendell R. Smith, partner, Ald- 
erson & Sessions, Philadelphia mar- 
keting consulting firm, has been 
voted president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association. He will 
head the organization during the 
1958-1959 fiscal year. 

Last year’s president-elect, D. 
Maynard Phelps, professor of mar- 
keting, University of Michigan, will 
take over the presidency on July 
1, 1957. Retiring president is Charles 
W. Smith, senior associate, McKin- 
sey & Co. 

Other officers recently elected in- 
clude: 

Vice-presidents: Frank W. Mans- 
field, director of marketing research, 
Sylvania Electric Products; Bay E. 
Estes, director, staff administration, 
U. S. Steel Corp.; and Hugh G. 
Wales, professor of marketing, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Secretary: Schuyler F. Otteson, 
professor of marketing and director 
of the Bureau of Business Research, 
Indiana University. 

Treasurer: Le Roy F. Church, 
manager, Market Research Depart- 
ment, Emery Industries. 


‘Concrete Manufacturer’ to 
become separate publication 


® Beginning with the June, 1957, 
issue, “Concrete Manufacturer,” 
a section of Pit and Quarry, Chi- 
cago, will strike out on its own. It 
will be distributed as an independ- 
ent publication under the name 
Modern Concrete. 

Such a move enables the editors 
to include all editorial devoted to 
concrete operations under one 
cover, according to the publishers. 
Chief factor in the introduction of 
the new publication is the success 
of an experiment in 1955, whereby 
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is the only Canadian publication ex- 
clusively devoted to the develop- 
ment of this rapidly expanding auto- 
matic heating market. 

Write for full details and market survey. 
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GLOSSY PHOTOS 
IN QUANTITY 


We make 
what we be- 
' lieve to be the 
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glossy photos 
in the busi- 
ness. 

We believe 
this because 
our customers 
say so and 
keep coming 
m back year 
after year. 

Our prices are competitive. 

Our quality is superb. 

Our service unexcelled. 
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per negative. Samples, other sizes, 
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| 


| Guide to Overseas Operations,” 





the “Concrete Industries Yearbook” 
was separted from “Pit and Quarry 


Handbook” where it had appeared | 


as a section, the publishers said. 


New book tells how companies 
can expand overseas 
# A new book, “Management 
has 
been published for manufacturers 
interested in foreign operations. 
Edited by Dan H. Fenn, Jr., as- 
sistant editor of the Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, the book is based on 
proceedings of the annual business 
conference of Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
which discussed the opportunities 
and responsibilities of American 


| business abroad. It covers the prin- 


cipal issues which face the Ameri- 
can company in the foreign field, 
particularly companies that have 
not yet developed overseas pro- 


grams. 
Personnel management, control, 
public relations, labor relations, 


ways to determine whether to li- 
cense, export or manufacture, and 


_ the degree of autonomy to allow 


foreign divisions are discussed by 


| such leading men as John J. Mc- 
Cloy, chairman of the board, Chase 


| Co., 
| president 





Manhattan Bank; Stanley C. Allyn, 
president, National Cash Register 
and Donald McMaster, vice- 
and general manager, 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Specific questions are discussed 
such as what help government 
agencies can give, how other com- 
panies have made out in foreign 
operations, how to get U. S. execu- 
tives to accept overseas posts, how 
to train foreigners, and whether 
marketing surveys can be con- 
ducted abroad. Various case _his- 
tories showing “how and why we 
did it,’ are also included. 

The book is published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y., and is 
available at $4.50 a copy. 


Variety is the spice of life 
and the key to promotion 


= Companies that limit their pro- 
motional activity to a single tech- 
nique, whether it be advertising, 
publicity, direct mail, or point-of- 
sale merchandising, are _ inviting 

Continued on page 182 
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covers all cotton creas 
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| In round numbers — 7000, 
which includes cotton gins; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed 

_ processing mills. 


_ COVERAGE? 

' "The Press" has served this 
market since 1899, and offers 
you complete coverage, with a 
solid reader acceptance based - 

on 57 years of accurate, 
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| Write for circulation figures, rates, 
: and brochures giving additional 
market data. 
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WESTERN 


ELECTRONIC 


-- AUGUST ISSUE 
IS THE BIG ONE! 


The multi-billion dollar elec- 
tronic market in the West—will 
be hosts to the big Wescon Show 
—in San Francisco — August 
20-23 

Our August issue lists ex- 
hibitors’ booth numbers and all 
their brand new products on 
display— 


For our advertisers; extra 
distribution — extra impact — 
extra vitality—because WEN 
1S the dominate publication in 
this—the Western show of the 
electronics industry. 


RESERVE YOUR 
SPACE — NOW! 


western electronic 


Wiley 


10373 West Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 64, California 
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sales starvation, according to a top 
agency man. 

Speaking at a monthly meeting of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club, 
John Sasso, vice-president and di- 
rector, G. M. Basford Co., added, 
“Narrow-minded thinking com- 
pounded with old-fashioned preju- 
dices against ‘new-fangled’ promo- 
tion methods can be costly to com- 
pany sales. And the situation isn’t 
helped by high-pressure ‘free-pub- 
licity’ hucksters who sell advertis- 
ing down the river, nor is ‘t helped 
by confirmed ad-addicts who insist 
paid space is the only method to 
use.” 

The only sensible way to decide, 
he advised, was to make a step-by- 
step analysis of the promotional 
program, being careful not to con- 
with actual market 


fuse opinion 


facts. 


FARM IS A FACTORY 





Hits farm market 
selling as ‘glaring’ 
distribution flub 


= The sales and advertising efforts 
to the farm market represent “one 
of the most glaring examples of a 
breakdown in our distribution sys- 
tem,” says Harold L. Coons, adver- 
tising manager, Keystone Steel & 
Wire Co., Peoria, Il. 

Mr. Coons spoke at the organiza- 
tional meeting of the Chicago Area 
Agricultural Advertising Associa- 
tion. 

The primary need, Mr. Coons 
said, is for manufacturers, advertis- 
ing agencies and publications serv- 
ing the agricultural field to “edu- 
cate” farm equipment and supplies 
dealers to their changing role in 
serving the farm market. 

The modern farm, he said, must 
be a “factory,” making the most ef- 
ficient use of its land. This means 
new chemicals, new machines, new 
seeds and new breeds of animals, 
about which the farmer, and often 
the dealer, know very little, Mr. 
Coons said. 

He said manufacturers, agencies 
and publications should use their 
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Mail? 


MARIE 
FEE-MAIL 
FOR YOU! 


A mighty small fee, too, for 
Marie’s mighty fast, efficient, com- 
plete mailing service. 

Marie has been handling all mail- 
ing details for a wide variety of 
clients for more than 25 years 
—multigraphing, multilithing, 
mimeographing, automatic typing, 
addressing, etc. Also addresso- 
graph and hand-list maintenance. 


She will give you fast, accurate 
service by messenger or mail. 
Work mailed for you (or delivered 
to you) right on time. 

For information, service, prices, etc., 
just write or phone Marie at... 


a Lider St ne 


431 SouTH DEARBORN STREET 
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Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CN... 


TOP READERSHIP 


...In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period. ending 
March, 1957 Construction News. Public 
Works Issue, published a total of 2,157 
pictures, which included 841 on-the-job 
pictures and 1,842 pictures of identified 
personalities. 

a 
For the twelve month period, ending 
March, 1957 Construction News, Public 
Works Issue, published 10,742 column 
inches of news and features. 

es 


For the twelve month period, ending 
March, 1957 Construction News published 
a total of 17,668 column inches of bid 
news. 
* 
For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


Construction News 





LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


















Good beginning 


. . Officers of newly-formed Chicago Area Agricultural Advertising 


Assn. are (I. to r.) 2nd vice-president Tom Swearingen, Masonite Co.; president D. R. 
Collins, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; treasurer R. C. Ferguson, Successful 
Farming; 3rd vice-president Harold O. Hayes, Fuller & Smith & Ross, and secretary Ira 
Bix, Farm Journal. Not shown is Ist vice-president Vern Anderson, Prairie Farmer. 


advertising and editorial efforts to 
promote better farming methods 
and to convince farm equipment 
and supplies dealers that they, too, 
must promote such methods to the 
farmer, thus making the nation’s 
farms a bigger and better market. 

He traced the history of a Key- 
stone advertising campaign built 
around the theme of better land 
use. And he emphasized that this 
was not an “altruistic effort” but 
an effective means of selling more 
Keystone fencing to farmers. 

The meeting at which Mr. Coons 
spoke saw the formal organization 
of a new advertising asociation, the 
Chicago Area Agricultural Adver- 
tising Association, made up of mar- 
keting men in manufacturing com- 
panies serving the farm market, of 
men in their agencies and of farm 
advertising media men. 

Temporary officers, who will 
serve pending adoption of a consti- 
tution and bylaws, were elected. 
They are: president, D. R. Collins, 
vice-president, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago; first 
vice-president, Vern Anderson, ad- 
vertising manager, Prairie Farmer, 
Chicago; second vice-president, 
Tom Swearingen, farm market 
manager, Masonite Corp., Chicago; 
third vice-president, Harold O. 
Hayes, vice-president, Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, Chicago; secretary, 
Ira Bix, director of advertising re- 
search, Farm Journal, and treasur- 


er R. C. Ferguson, western man- 
ager, Successful Farming. 

Purpose of the new association 
is to “further the best methods of 
agricultural advertising and mar- 
keting.” About 55 men were at the 
organizational meeting. 


Report how chief executives 
keep informed on trends 


= A study by the American Man- 
agement Association has proven a 
fact that is as old as industry it- 
self; Consumer buying power in the 
economy as a whole is the princi- 
pal economic indicator in business 
forecasting. 

This and other results of the 
study are published in a research 
report entitled, “Company Organi- 
zation for Economic Forecasting: 
Keeping Informed on the Business 
Outlook.” It describes how chief 
executives of typical businesses 
keep informed on economic trends 
and also attempts to show how 
economic data may be used in prac- 
tical business planning. 

The report is based on a two-part 
study, a detailed mail survey of 56 
company presidents and a more in- 
tensive study of forecasting activi- 
ties in 31 additional firms. More 
than half the organizations covered 
are manufacturers of 
goods. 

Almost all the presidents who re- 
plied to the survey depend heavily 
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satisfactory return," says ... 






















3 ‘ FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO. INC. 
iN 


SAN LEANDRO. CALIFORNIA 














es February 27, 1957 


Mr. George Dupee 
Advertising Manager 

THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Pacific Coast Edition 

415 Bush Street 
San Francisco 8, California 














Dear Mr. Dupee: 


We recently ran a two-page advertisement, tne 
first | recall cn narted seen in The JOURNAL , and never 
have we had such a satisfactory return on an ae yrpere= 
investment. It accomplished everything we had in mit ; 
We did not expect too many direct sales from it, but it 
has directly resulted in many soles. It has —. o rd 
mendous impetus to the enthusiasm of our sales force ie 
the new market we have entered, and has opened the ; r 
to many important accounts. The inquiries have come from 
all over the country, and from the "Blue Book" of business 
enterprises. Some were from other countries. 











Our congratulations to you. 


Sincerely, 
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on trade publications and periodi- 
cals for information on business 
trends. In more than two-fifths of 
the responding companies, however, 
the job of forecasting is definitely 
assigned to staff personnel. This 
practice is naturally more common 
in large companies than small. 

The personnel assigned to fore- 
casting most often report to general 
management rather than heads of 
marketing or finance. They often 
report directly to the president. 

Although the reports of forecasts 
are most often used as a basis of 
management decisions on expansion, 
the second most frequently men- 
tioned is the area of capital equip- 
ment purchases. 

The A. M. A. research report No. 
28 is available to members of the 
association at $2 a copy and to non- 
members at $3. Write the publica- 
tions sales department, A.M.A., 1515 
Broadway, New York 36. 


Millions of advertising dollars 
going down the drain: Grey 


® “Cobwebbed vision, obsolete no- 
tions, and at times, slavish adher- 
ence to pre-conceived patterns are 
too prevalent in media planning (or 
lack of planning),” according to 
Grey Advertising Agency, New 
York. 

In its monthly publication, “Grey 
Matter,” the agency pointed out the 
need for more penetrative, analytic 
thinking in sound media planning, 
charging that “while the smog of 
‘we've always done it that way’ 
thinking still hovers over media 
decision4making, the media picture 
is constantly changing.” 

These changes include “the astro- 
nomic number of new _ products, 
greater ad and more powerful ad- 
vertising forces, new and greater 
quantities of media and market 
shifts,” according to Grey. 

The agency publication gave the 
“Five Ms” of media planning— 
“Market, Merchandise, Money, Mes- 
sage and Media.” This involves de- 
termining the typical user of the 
product along with the suitability 
of a product for specific media, ac- 
cording to Grey. “What you say 















and how you say it will determine 
where you say it.” 

Only through such advance media 
planning can the waste of “untold 
millions of advertising dollars” be 
stopped, the publication said. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Gordon N. Dow .. from Chicago sales 
manager to general sales manager, Lesc- 
hen Wire Rope Div., H. K. Porter Co., St. 
Louis. 


Louis C. Prisco . . from sales manager, 
department, re- 
connaissance systems division, Fairchild 
Camera & Instrument Corp., Syosset, N. Y., 
to sales engineering manager for the divi- 


nuclear instrumentation 


sion. 


Richard C. Cunningham . . from manager 


of stainless sales, Industrial Stainless 
Steels, Cambridge, Mass., wholly owned 
sales subsidiary of Eastern Stainless Steel 
Corp., Baltimore, to director of sales for 


Eastern. 


Emerson L. Claussen . . from sales man 
ager to vice-president in charge of sales, 
Screw Co., 


standard products, Standard 


Bellwood, III. 





Bergh Merrill 


Philip Bergh . . from merchandise, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for 
Lastex, U. S. Rubber Co., New York, to ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager 
of U. S. Rubber’s textile division. 


Henry R. Merrill . . from general sales 
manager to vice-president in charge of 
sales, Behr-Manning Co., Troy, N. Y., 
division of Norton Co. 


Robert J. Pierson . . from national adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager to 
newly created post of plumbing sales man 
ager, home products division, Rheem Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


Michael P. Ryan . . from vice-president, 
Gardner Advertising Agency, to director 
of advertising, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., New York. 


M. F. Beisber . . from director of market 











research and distribution, Line Material 
Industries, division of McGraw-Edison Co., 
Elgin, Ill., 


parent company. 


to marketing consultant for the 


Ronald K. Hofling . . from Lenkurt Elec 
tric Co., to advertising and sales promo 
tion manager, Donner Scientific Co., Con 
cord, Cal., manufacturer of electronic test 
ing instruments. 


Bertram A. Kline . . from sales manager, 
steel castings and miscellaneous machin 
ery division, and general advertising man 
ager, Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Birdsboro, Pa., elected vice-president 
and sales manager. 


Walters 





Kenneth L. Walters . . from advertising 
media consultant, marketing services divi- 
sion, General Electric Co., New York, to 
vice-president, Eastman Research Organi- 
zation, New York. 

R. R. Wylie . . from manager, Sangamo 
Meter & Power Capacitor Dept., Rumsey 


Electric Co., to newly created post of mar- 
keting manager, Sangamo Electric Co., 
Springfield, Ill., maker of meters, time 


switches and capacitors. 


Robert E. Keane . . from advertising and 
sales promotion department, International 
Silver Co., to advertising manager, P. & F. 
Corbin, Corbin Hose Clamp and Corbin 
Wood Products Divs., American Hardware 
Conn. 


Corp., New Britain, 





Robert H. Levenson . . named direct 
advertising, Veon Chemical Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., in addition to his duties 
as director of advertising for Veon's par- 
ent company, Broadway Maintenance 


Corp., New York. 


W. J. Rutherford . . from chief sales engi 
neer in 11 western states, to aviation sales 
manager, General Logistics, Pasadena, 
Cal., maker of load control and tie-down 
Aeroquip 


equipment, and subsidiary of 


Corp. 


from assistant man- 


Louis W. Pierson . . t 
1 
i 


ager of sales to manager of sales, motor 
truck division, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. 


Erwin H. Klaus . . from marketing direc 


Continued on page 186 
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HOW TO GET 
THE JUMP 


ON A RIVAL 
SALES MANAGER 


Let’s say you have a new model, 
or new prices, or a fresh sales propo- 
sition, to place before the national 


audience of business men. 


Let’s say your rival has the same 


requirements, 
Who has the advantage? 


The company that gets to the 


market first. 


You can be first — through The 
Wall Street Journal. The Journal 
is a national daily — the only publi- 
cat.un of its kind in the country. It 
has the speed of a local newspaper, 
with the penetration of a local paper, 
PLUS the national coverage that cov- 


ers all your best prospects. 


Through The Journal you can be 
in print — in fact, you can be racking 
up sales... before other national 


media have locked up their forms. 


Of course, there’s more to The 
Wall Street Journal than just 
speed... but isn’t that a great 
starting point for a sales manager 
who’s in a hurry to show great 


results? 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—4I5 Bush St. 


Other advertising sales offices 
at Atlanta, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Greensboro, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Ro- 
chester, St. Louis, Seattle. 
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Advertiser changes... ‘orp., Pittsburgh manufacturer of glass 
blocks and _ insulation. 
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D. W. Kaufman .. from Eastern sales 






Northrup, King & Co., to vice-president manager to manager of marketing, Rem 
in charge of marketing, Radiant Heat & Cru Titanium, Midland, Pa., producer of 
Yooling Corp., Santa Clara, Cal., maker Matai 
f heat and cooling systems. 

Clifford Tuttle . . from Bridgeport Brass 
William E. Hagerling . . from director of Co.,. 0 sales manager, Vitramon, Inc. 
ut and production, Sykes Advertising, to Bridgeport, Conn., maker of capacitors. 






1dvertising and sales promotion manager 








Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O. 









L. H. Drayton . . from supervisor of ad- 


vertising to manager of advertising and 









sales promotion, Weathertron Department, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 









xeneral Electr 


times as much James W. Mesman . . from sales repre- 
tc of national ac- 


sentative sales manager 










sunts, fibre drum and corrugated box 


” “OL 
circulation jivision, Continental Can C New Yc 
at the lowest Victor F. Kent . . from assistant sales man ead ick. « seeiaindh. toy selects 


ager for a Canadian heating appliance ‘ I eal “a 
ated post of director of advertising and 






Babb Scott 









company, t assistant aavertising manager 


a e rate z ; succeeded in former position of advertis- 
in charge of sales promotion, Aeroquiy 


ing manager by Haven C. Babb, formerly 





Jackson, Mich., producer of flexible 





with the advertising department, both with 





se lines. e oe 1 < ~ T 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 


IRON & <span Liem Mg 
Sete 3 Giliceser . . from advertising Pa., manufacturer of precision metal fas 


es = 4 manager, American Sterilizer C to sales ere. 
ENGINEER manager, Exe Ceramic Arts 7 ra. Neal G. Schenet . . from director of sales 


manufacturer of small porcelain enameled , < 
, , personnel and training, Elgin National 















Watch Co. to manager of sales services, 
At the lowest page rate International Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
of any magazine directed ‘ e Chicago. 

to the iron and steel pro- 
ducing industry, you get 
THREE TIMES as much 
circulation as in the next 


biggest vertical monthly 
8 magazine in the field. 








S. W. Franklin . . from general sales man- 
ager, cup and container division, Hudson 







Pulp & Paper Corp., to vice-president for 





marketing, Atlantic Gummed Paper Corp., 





Brooklyn maker of gummed, reinforced 





and box tape. 


PLUS reader-selected 
editorial .. . concentrated 








circulation among your Loefgren Butler W. E. Putz . . named administrative as- 
buyers... and the good sistant to vice-president and director of 
company of 24 to 68 page ; sales, Barber-Greene Co., Aurora, IIL, 
per year advertisers. C. A. Loeigren . . from assistant pore asphalt mixing and paving equipment 





sales manager to sales manager, and 





manufacturer, and will be succeeded as 
° from executive assistant : 
reaches all Lloyd G. Butler, | . ane advertising manager by Charles E. Par- 
+ vice-president ic ssic . 
the vice-president z kin, former technical editor in the adver- 


of the steel manager, both for 
producing ses, Philip D. Grossman . . from field sales 
industry — representative to sales manager, Air-d- 


Y ry vic Dr cj »+ . Vv 
John E. Angst . . from vice-president, Lux Corp., Yonkers, N. Y., manufacturer 


. 
all the time! western region sales, American Car & | git 
Sa RT pe a aa aI att whe f portable room coolers and cooler-heater 


| 






tising department. 













Foundry Div. ACF Industries, New York units. 
rice-president in h irge { marketing 
for the entire division J. M. Dumser . . from marketing consull 
& ant firm of J. D. Woods & Gordon Ltd., to 
Melville Sorrell . . from marketing man newly created position of manager of 
ager to market research and development market research, Wolverine Tube, Div. of 







jirector, Tait Mfg. C Dayton manufac Calumet & Hecla, Detroit. 
y | turer of pumps and electrica mponents. 


Edward W. Allen, Jr. . . from manager 


itepie) EMPIRE BUILDING Thomas P. Nee . . from siaff member of f publicity and publications to manager 






the public relations department to man f public relations, Allen B. Du Mont 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. ign 2 REN gs IAS AS Span ea : 
ager, public relations, Pittsburgh Corning Laboratories, Clifton, N. J. 
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Agency changes. . 


Gray & Kilgore of Canada . . Windsor, 
Ont., has moved to 157 W. London St. 


Gene Bartczak Associates . . North Bell- 
more, L. I., N. Y., has the following new ac- 
counts: Ford Radio & Mica Corp., Brooklyn 
manufacturer of electronic insulating com- 
ponents; Fluorulon Laboratories, Caldwell, 
N. J. maker of plastic components, and 
Chemfab Corp., Long Island City pro 
ducer of epoxy materials. 


James E. Peters . . from advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Blackstone 
Corp., to creative and contact work, Com- 
stock & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Charles Wild . . from Dubin & Feldman 
to account executive, Pittsburgh office, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 
Chicago office of MRG&R named agency 
for Dole Valve Co., Morton Grove, IIL, 
manufacturer of valves and flow controls. 


G. M. Basford Co. . . announces the fol- 
lowing: Robert A. Bruce, from Fuller & 
Smith & Ross, to copy department; Pa- 
tricia Nowicki from researcher and writer, 
Technical Associates, to assistant account 
executive, public relations department. The 
agency has been named to handle adver- 
tising for Patterson-Kelley Co., East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., maker of heat exchang- 
ers and water heaters. 


Robert B. Reid . 
Decker & Stocki, to vice-president, Wehner 


- from president, Reid, 
Advertising Agency, Newark, N. J. 


Wehner Advertising Agency . . Newark, 
named agency for La Favorite Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Hawthorne, N. J., maker of rub- 
ber linings; Packless Metal Hose Co.,.Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., manufacturer of metal hose, 
and J. K. Smit & Sons, Murray Hill, N. 
J.4 industrial diamond products producer. 


Frank A. Sommers . . from assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Koehring Co., to ac- 
count executive, Ervin R. Abramson Ad- 
vertising, Milwaukee, whose new address 
is 741 N. Milwaukee St. 


Mary Stuart . . from advertising director, 
U.S. Air Conditioning Corp., to Jaffe, 
Naughton, Rich Advertising, Minneapolis, 
on industrial accounts. 


Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp. . . Hartford, 
Conn., maker of oil burners, from F. W. 
Prelle Co., to William Schaller Co., West 
Hartford. 


Al Paul Lefton Co. . . Philadelphia, named 
agency for technical products, RCA In- 
ternational Div., New York, in addition to 
previous assignment of the RCA Compo- 


Continued on page 190 
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NATURAL COLOR 
POSTCARDS 


MADE ONLY BY COLOURPICTURE 


AT NEW LOW PRICES!! 


Plastichrome®, winner of the Lithographers 
National Assoc. Award for 3 straight years, is 
unequalled for quality, **true-to-life’’ color and 
they're backed by the foremost manufacturer of 
postcards in the world. They offer unlimited 
possibilities for product promotion and mer- 
chandising of your advertising campaign. A 
must for deoler promotions. Made from trans- 
parencies — COST LESS THAN Ic EACH. 


Also available are jumbo size 
self mailers, king size cards, 
brochures, and broadsides. All 
in beautiful natural color. 
Use genuine Plastichrome® 
postcards —- made only by 
Colourpicture. 

Remember, there is no card 
**just as good’ ’ as Plastichrome. 





Write for complete information, 
samples and new low price list. 


COLOURPICTURE PUBLISHERS, INC. 


394 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 











Out to sales-serenade the $1.1 billion Drilling Mar- 
ket? THE DRILLING CONTRACTOR is the oppor- 
tune media in which to play your tune. Editorial 
material is pitched to the specific job interests of 
drilling contractors, producing executives, field su- 
pervisors, so the song is right: vertical reading in a 
vertical market. Adds up to responsive ‘sales action 
among a select group who comprise the buying 
power of an active market! 


Write TODAY for full particulars ... 


The DRILLING CONTRACTOR 


834 INSUROMEDIC LIFE BLDG., DALLAS, TEXAS 


Get Your FREE 


Copy of =» 
“HOW BUSINESS > | 
USES CLIPPINGS” fe 
find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you ae 


Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 
Bureau. A complete picture of how 
advertising managers, agencies, pub- 
licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on 
research projects—these are only a 
few of the jobs we make possible for 
over 1000 clients. Send for your copy, 
see what Bacon can do for you. 


BACON’S NEW 1957 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 


3356 complete listings for business, 
farms and consumer mag- 
azines. Editor-coded. 
Sturdy, spiral-bound fab- 
ricoid. 62" x 9%". 288 pp. 
PRICE $15.00. 
BACON’S 
Publicity Handbook 
Complete text on effective publicity 
handling. Documented, illustrated, 
case histories. $2.00—128 pp. 


EITHER OR BOTH SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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YOu 


[_] Developing sales plans in the major _[ | Developing markets for new industrial 
industrial and trade markets products and services 


{ ] Analyzing potentials of new markets  [ | Creating space campaigns tailored to 
for your products or services needs of individual markets 


[_] Locating trade associations in certain [|_|] Adjusting marketing plans to current 
markets for specialized information trends in certain markets 


[_] Preparing market surveys 


(_] Preparing advertising budgets 


s 
oo page 
90 words on 
markets 


over 6 
_340,0 
t 
curren’ 
and medic 






SELLING AN 








[_] Adjusting marketing plans to current 
trends in certain markets 


[_] Evaluating media suggested by adver- 


tising agencies 


potentials 


[_] Finding new applications for estab- 
lished products 


[_] Adjusting sales quotas to market 


Be sure this unique reference 
volume is within easy reach! 


MD & DN is the Only Market-Media 


that can answer these questions about 


What current trends and 
developments in the in- 
dustry are worth noting? 


What are the industry's 
basic statistics — plants, 
employment location, 
sales, etc.? 


What does the industry 
buy — what products and 
services, and how much? 


How does the industry 
buy — what are its buy- 
ing standards? 


What sources are available 
for further detailed market 
information on specific 
products? 


What publications serve 
the market —what are 
their rates, closing dates 
and requirements? 


, 





CON OMA WH — 


Advertising and Merchandising 
Apparel Manufacturing 

Automotive Industry 

Aviation 

Banking and Financial 

Building 

Canada 

Cement and Quarry Products 
Ceramics: Glass, Brick and Clay 
Chemical Process Industries 

Coal 

Cotton Ginning 

Design Engineering 

Diesel Industry 

Electrical 

Electronics: Radio-Communications and 
Industrial 

Engineering Construction 

Exports and Imports 

Farm Markets 

Farm Operating Equipment 

Florists, Nurserymen, Seedmen 

Food Manufacturing and Processing 
Food: Alcohol Beverages 

Food: Baking 

Food: Bottling, Beverages and Soda 
Fountains 

Food: Canning, Freezing and Preserving 
Food: Confectionery 

Food: Dairy Products 

Food: Fishing 

Food: Fresh Produce 

Food: Grain and Grain Products 
Food: Meot Packing and By-Products 
Freight Transportation and Distribution 
Gas; LP-Gas 

U.S. Government Services 


Book Published 
69 Big Markets 


Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning, 
Ventilating, Sheet Metal Working 
Industrial Distribution 

Institutional Markets 

Institutions: Hospitals, Nursing 
Institutions: Hotels, Clubs, Motels 
Institutions: Restaurants 

Institutions: Schools 

Insurance 

Laundries, Cleaning and Dyeing 
Lumber 

Manufacturing Industries 

Marine, Shipbuilding; Boating 
Materials Handling 

Medical, Dental 

Metal Mining 

Metal Producing and Working Industries 
Motor Transport 

Municipalities, States and Counties 
Oil and Petroleum 

Packaging 

Paint and Varnish 

Paper and Board 

Plastics 

Power Generation, Applications and 
Services 

Printing and Publishing 

Railroads 

Refrigerating Industries 

Retail Distribution and Service Trades 
Rubber Products 

Tanning and Leather Products 
Telephone Industry 

Textiles 

Transit Industry 

Woodworking and Furniture 


MD & DN is included with your subscription to Industrial Marketing ...*3.00 per year 






















Agency changes. . 


r f m tr Q 
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Leeds & York Advertising Agency . . Chi 


1g named agency for newly formed 
mpany of Glenn Chemical hicag 
1uce I insex epelier 




















Lanigan 





John B. Lanigan . . from NBC 


1ger 1ay time-spc rts-special events 





vice-president and account supervis« 





mpton Advertising New York. 


T. C. DuMond . . from editor, Materials & 
Methods, tc 


J. M. 


director of public relations 


York. 


1 


Hickerson, Inc., New 








r 


Industrial Advertising Agency . . Hicks 
ville, L. I, named agency for Formed 


T 


Robert C. Warren .. from account exec 


itive, Western Advertising Agency, to ac 





r, Allen, Dorsey & Hatfield 





Clarence L. Jay Industrial Advertising . . 
Los J named agency for Aerol C 


s manufacturer of industria 





wheels and casters. 


Walter H. Koehn, Jr. . . from Lind Broth 
ers to executive vice-president in charge 
f the New York office of Reuter & Brag 


n, Pittsburgh. 


; 


s Angeles, has moved 





. 1 , CADA BR ry 
York, named agency tor sArA Alarm VL IV., 


Lee Ramsdell & Co. . . Philadelphia, has 


movea tne 





Hall-Mitchell Advertising Agency . . 


Inge 1 named agency for Buehle 





ink ‘ range maker 
und Breckenridge Sales, Norwalk val. 


maker I power brakes 





Lewis W. Selmeier . . has established his 
wn advertising agency, Lewis W. Sel- 
meier Co., in the Gerke Bldg., 123 E. 6th 


Cincinnati. 


William R. Morrison . . from G. F. Sweet 
, to vice-president and creative direc 
ney & nr Worcester, Mass 






























Stodola Witt 


Joe Stodola . . from copy chief to new 
st of vice-president in charge of crea 
tive copy, and Lyle C. Abbott from assist 


t 
ant py chief to new post of associate 


py director, both for Klau-Van Pieter 





som-Dunlap, Milwau 


Robert Witt . . from account supervisor to 
general manager and an agency principal, 


Garfield-Linn & Co., Chicag 


Ansul Chemical Co. . . Marinette, Wis. 
producer of industrial chemicals, from 
Kenyon & Eckhardt to Brady Co., Apple- 


n, Wis. 


Consolidated Freightways . . Portland, 
Ore., motor truck freight service company, 
from Pacific National Advertising Agency 


to Buchanan & Co., San Francisco. 

















Parker Advertising Co. . . Dayton, 
named agency for Minster Machine 





Cc 


f mechanical 





presses for the metal forming industry. 


Lynch, Hart & Stockton Advertising Co... 

‘layton, Mo., named agency for Columbia 
ury C St. Louis producer of lime 
ne 


Carpenter-Proctor . . Newark, named 


igency for Manning & Lewis Engi 


eering 





Newark manufacturer of chemical 


ess and heat exchange equipment. 


Gaynor, Colman, Prentis & Varley . . New 
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Gerald L. Eberly . . from Minneapolis- 
Co. to industrial pub- 


Inc. 


Honeywell Regulator 
ry 


licity department, Harris D. McKinney, 





iladelphia. 





George T. Metcalf Co. . . Providence, R. 
I., named agency for Jamesbury Mfg. Cc 


Worcester, ball valve manufacturer. 


Joseph I. George . . marketing director 
Wilson, Haight, Welch & Grover, Hart- 


rd, Conn., elected a vice-president. 


Sam Groden . . former vice-president and 
jeneral manager, Shappe-Wilkes, has 


pened his own advertising agency at 











235 E. 58th St.. New York, under the 
name, Sam Groden, Inc., and will spe- 
‘ialize in serving accounts in electronic 
ind photographic fields. 


{ 


Thomas Peterson . . former owner and 
yperator of Peterson Advertising Agency, 
named account executive, L. W. Ramsey 


Advertising Agency, Davenport, Ia. 


Robert L. Edens . . from copy group su 
pervisor to copy chief, Warwick & Legler, 


New York. 









David Levy .. from account executive, 
Fred Wittner 
executive, John Mather Lupton Co., New 
ork, 


Advertising te account 





Charles Palm & Co. . . Bloomfield, Conn., 
named agency for FlexAngle Corp., West 
Hartford, Conn., maker of universal slotted 


angle steel. 


Carl J. Dueser . . from L. W. Ramsey Co., 
to account staff, Proebsting, Taylor, Chi 


cago. 


Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk . . South Bend, 
Ind., named agency for Arno Adhesive 
Tapes, Michigan City, Ind., maker of 
surgical and industrial adhesive tapes. 





Woodward & Byron . . Westport, Conn., 
named agency for hand tool division, 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Pat Monaghan . . former director of pub- 
lic relations, Studebaker-Packard Corp., 
has opened his own public relations office, 
Patrick Monaghan Associates, Inc., at 420 
Madison Ave., New York. 





Akers Farran 





Charles Farran .. from vice-president to 
president, Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land, succeeding Kenneth W. Akers, who 
was named chairman of the agency. 





Marvin Hahn, Inc. . . Birmingham, Mich., 
named agency for Refrigeration Research, 
Brighton, Mich., refrigeration components 


maker. 


Harry T. Hough and Byron Bender. . from 
copywriters to copy supervisors, Arndt 
Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keen, Philadel- 


phia. 


Sidney Clayton & Associates . . Chicago, 







































“During 23 years, we have 
always used the PORTLAND 
DAILY JOURNAL of COMMERCE,” 


says HARRY HOLLISTER, senior partner, 
Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern, Portland in- 
surance firm. 

“We check the Daily Journal of Com- 
merce every morning to see which contrac- 
tors will be needing contract bonds. It also 
helps to round out our credit picture. 

“During the 23 years I have been with 
this firm, we have always used the Portland 
Daily Journal of Commerce.” 


People who read the Portland Daily 
Journal of Commerce every day include: 
Manufacturers 
Attorneys 
Logging, Lumber Firms 
Financial Firms 


General Contractors 
Sub-contractors 

Building Material Dealers 
Architects, Engineers 


Daily Jexsaal-o&€ommerce 
711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 


how to produce 


inquiries 
and 


i 
influence... 
If your product or service can be 
used by municipal and state police, 
i just give them the facts in 
: Law And Order. One advertiser received 
over 668 inquiries within 10 months. 
You get results because each issue 
gets intensive readership through 
focusing attention on a specialized 
field of police work—most 
issues are saved and used in police 
7 training programs. 


BPA 


Law And Order reaches 10,000 reader 
6,447 are highly influential police chief 
who can specify your product or service 
and will insist on their choice 
at the point of purchase 

they have an average of almost $200,000 

to spend. You can reach them all witha 
page message for only 212¢ a police chief 

Let Law And Order be your salesman 


Write or call: 


LAW... ORDER 


1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
BRyant 9-755( 








named agency for Bisbee Agrichemical 
Corp., Chicago Heights, IIl., 


liquid fertilizer solutions. 


producer of 


Stephen Olszewski . . from acx 
head t 
Klemtner & C 


execulive vice-t resident 


Newark. 


Milton Mensch . . from Peck Advertising 
to account executive, Ben Sackheim, In 


New York. 


East Chicago Machine Tool Corp. 
Balemaster Div., East Chicago, Ind., man 
ufacturer of scrap paper handling equi; 
ment, from Bozell & Jacobs to Roche Wil- 
liams & Cleary, Chicago. 


Famco Machine Co. . . Kenosha, Wis. 


M 
Mar 


manufacturer of machine tools, from 
steller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, t 
Grimm & Craigle, Chicago. 
Ellicott Machine Corp. . . Baltimore manu 
facturer of dredging machinery, from Van 
Sant, Dugdale & Co., to O. S. Tyson & Co.. 
New York. 


Donald Plouff . . from president, Fessel & 
Plouff, to account executive, Grey Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York, and Helen 
Marshall, from publicity information rey 
resentative, TWA, to copywriter in Grey's 


sales promotion department. 


George Bowen . . from advertising 
ager, Robert Gair Div., Continental 


Co., to account executive, Smith, 


& Knudsen, New York. 


Feeley Advertising Agency .. New Y 
d 


named agency for newly formed Pilot Div. 
of Cone Automatic Machine Co., New 


“York, for its pilot copying lathe. 


William Pitcairn . . from account executive 


Carpenter-Proctor, director f market 


ing and client service, Hugh H. Graham 


& Associates, New Britain, Conn. 


Evans & Associates Fort Worth 


> oa 


resigned the R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. 


count, effective June 


Southern Dyestuff Corp. Charlotte, N 
C., manufacturer of dyestuffs, from Ander 
son & Cairns, to Bennett-Advertising, Char 


lotte. 


Walter C. Davison . . named vice-president 
in charge of marketing and new business 
Western Advertising Agency, Los Angeles. 
Torkel Gundel, Advertising . . Chicag 
has changed its name to Torkel Gundel 
& Associates. 


John R. Van Arsdale .. : 


dent and supervisor of a 


ment and creative divisions, Charles 


Rurtirill & Rochester, N. Y., named 


ZIP- 
MASTER 


LOOKMASTER 


VIEWMASTER 


DISPLAYMASTER 


Here is a brief showing of the best de- 
signed and most complete line of visual 
sales aids available. Whatever your needs, 
the chances are we have a binder in stock 
and in your size. Stock binders mean low 
cost and immediate delivery. If your needs 
are special, our staff of designers will 
analyze your problem and make recom- 
mendations. Write for catalog No. 558 or 
ask for a sample binder on memo. 


1720 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








Complete coverage of 
the $6 billion rubber 
industry is simplified 
through use of this 
powerful selling 
combination — 








"RUBBE 












Plant Management 
Research & Development 







RUBBER AGE, dealing with 
every phase of the production 
of finished goods, and the only 
rubber journal now covering 
both rubber and rubberlike 
plastics such as vinyls, etc., ap- 
peals to each of these factors 
of influence through feature 
articles, market reports, techni- 
cal news, statistics, etc. 















ber during 1957. 


RUBBER 
AGE 


10! West 31st Street, 
New York |, N. Y. 


















INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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RED BOOK 


field’s only directory the complete job of 





Arrange now to let RUBBER AGE and 
RUBBER RED BOOK work for you in rub- 





1400 Union Trust 





RUBBER 
AGE 


monthly 


technical 





journal 








These _ outstanding 
publications can do 


carrying your sales 
message to the more 
than 1600 rubber 
goods factories in the 
U.S. and Canada. 


Rubber companies, to turn out a variety of over 50,000 different finished prod- 
ucts, rely on many kinds of special and general machinery and equipment, chem- 
icals, fabrics, wire, and countless other products and services. The four major 
factors of influence in purchasing these products and services are — 


Purchasing Departments 
Production Supervision 


RUBBER RED BOOK, published in al- 
ternate years, will be issued in 1957. Pro- 
viding complete source of supply infor- 
mation, it is the industry’s most widely 
used reference book and has never had 
less than 90% renewal advertising since 
the first issue in 1937. It is the ideal 
complement to RUBBER AGE and in- 
sures the greatest possible penetration 
and coverage. 





RUBBER AGE is the prestige 
journal of the industry and the 
recognized leader in — 


Editorial Volume 


Paid Circulation 


oe te, 
> ¥ 
e ° * Exclusive Advertisers 
ya z * Reader Satisfaction 
ow” 
Surs* * Editorial Scope & 
Coverage 


* Advertising Volume 


* Reader Preference 





§02/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 





Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


§01/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


Study reports on leading 
office equipment dealers 

Nation’s Business has just completed a 
nation-wide survey of 2,000 leading office 
equipment dealers which reports on size, 
volume and some aspects of their sales 
techniques. 

A copy of the 30-page report, which 
lists brands of the office equipment is 
available on request. 















Salesmen’s performance board 
provides “magnetic” control 


An imaginative approach to the prob- 
lem of obtaining, then maintaining, maxi- 


mum results from all sales personnel, is 


described in a folder offered by Methods 


Research Corp., Staten Island, N. Y. 


The approach is visual sales control, 
key-noted by a forceful appeal to in- 
dividual 


achievement. This ‘magnetic 


control” consists of a magnetic steel board 
which holds firmly on its surface magne- 


tic card holders, arrows, indicator mag- 


nets, etc. (See above.) 











§03/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to get your lists for 
industrial direct mail 

Industrial Machinery News and Power- 
Electrical-Process News, Detroit, offer a 
portfolio describing the direct mail lists 
they have available from their circulation 
lists. The lists total more than 100,000 
names, Industrial Machinery News’ lists 
cover ten different classifications in metal- 
working. Power-Electrical-Process News’ 
lists cover such varied industries as min- 
ing, food processing, chemical, textile and 
lumbering. 


§04/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Brochure evaluates 
box closure methods 

“KR Guide to Better Closers,” a 16-page 
two-color brochure published by Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, evaluates advantages 
and disadvantages of various methods of 
closing fibreboard boxes in terms of econ- 
omy and stepped-up production. Hand and 
machine gluing, taping, stapling and wire 
stitching are discussed. The information 
was collected from user surveys, pub- 
lished works and manufacturers’ state- 
ments. A special section on regulations 
for sealing fibreboard containers lists 
basic rules for sealing regular slotted con- 
tainers. 





§05/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Personnel selection and 
training described 

The 1957 edition of the Industrial Cata- 
log which describes tests and other mate- 
rials for use in personnel selection and 
training, is available from Science Re- 
search Associates, Chicago. 

Included in the catalog are tests of in- 
telligence, interest, and personality, as 
well as tests for measuring aptitudes and 
skills. The catalog also explains the uses 
of the SRA Employee Inventory, a morale 
survey which gives management an ob- 
jective measure of the feelings employees 
have for their jobs and the company they 
work for. 





+: 


-marketing 


® Send for these free selling tools 


$06/Circle on Readers’ Service Gard 
Catalog shows uses of various 
office duplicating processes 

“Why argue about processes? Each of 
the duplicating processes has valuable 
features. Each has its place in business to- 
day. You get the real benefits and savings 
of modern duplicating when you have the 
process or combination of processes that 
fits your individual needs.” 

So says the A. B. Dick Co., Chicago, in 
explaining the reason for their catalog of 
samples including full-color illustrations, di- 
rect mail material, offices and factory 
forms, copy prepared on tabulating and 
accounting machines, shipping tags, post 
cards, etc. 

The catalog also briefly explains the 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9705 





principal advantages of each of the proc- 
esses—offset, mimeograph, spirit, and Azo- 
graph. 


§$07/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Want to talk stock? 
Here’s how to do it 

The New York Stock Exchange offers 
a booklet, “The Language of Investing,” 
which can make you sound like a stock 
market expert—or at least help you un- 
derstand the experts. It gives definitions 
in everyday language of some 240 com- 
monly-used investment terms. The book- 
let would come in handy for admen in- 
volved in financial, corporate or securi- 
ties advertising. 

Continued on next page 


%& Please print or type information below 
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Please send me the following ef 
research and media data ... 

TITLE 
501 502 503 504 

COMPANY 








509 511 








512 PRODUCTS SOLD 












513 514 





ADDRESS 





CiTY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 
serviced beyond August 15, 1957 











BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 94.9 P. L. & B. Chicago, Ill. 











Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, I. 























































Please send me the 


MARKETING AIDS. . 
continued from previous page 


§08/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Unusual uses and applications 
of plastics described 

"A Key to a Fourth Dimension,” a new 
six-page file folder describing unusual 
uses and applications of plastics as well 
as the facilities for producing the same 
has been published by Amston Plastic En- 
gineering Co., Amston, Conn. 

Illustrated with diagrams and case his- 
tories, the folder describes plastic proto- 
type working models, vacuum forming, 
fiber glass moulding and fabrication. A re- 
print of a 16-page article entitled “Models 
are Tools not Toys” will be included. 


S09/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
New publishing firm offers 
manual service to industry 

A brochure explaining the operation of 
Manual Associates, a new Denver pub- 
lishing firm specializing in writing, editing, 
illustrating and producing technical man- 
uals, hand books, industrial brochures, 


annual reports, technical illustrations, parts 
lists and catalogs is available from the 
firm. 

The publishing company says it is ex- 
perienced in preparing manuals in ac- 
cordance with government specifications 
and is cleared for access to security in- 
formation up to “secret” classification, for 
contractors working on classified govern- 
ment contracts. 


§10/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Color specialists explain 
“Quantacolor” principle 

A fourpage pamphlet’ explaining 
“Quantacolor,” “nature's own system of 
color” is available from The Quantacolor 
Co., New York. 

The system divides color—all color— 
into four families called Quantas. These 
correspond to the four major light changes 
in nature’s day: early morning, noon, late- 
afternoon and dusk. Each Quanta contains 
thousands of color tones and each possess- 
es very particular functional properties. 

Further, each Quanta obeys the rigid 
law of nature which forbids any mixture of 
tones from one Quanta with those of an- 
other. 
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$11/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Newspaper readership studies 
explained in booklet 

“Scope, Method and Technique of the 
Starch Newspaper Readership Studies” is 
described in a 20-page booklet available 
from Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaroneck, 


ie & 

More than 530,000 advertisements have 
been studied since the beginning of the 
Starch readership service. Annually this 
program covers 30,000 ads in 1,000 issues 
of newspapers, consumer, business and 
farm publications. Over 240,000 personal 
interviews are made each year in order 
to carry out this program. 

The booklet’s contents includes: intro- 
duction, purpose, scope, sample, inter- 
viewing, tabulation and computing, Starch 
newspaper report, over-all findings, how to 
use the reports. 


§12/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


New brochure tells 
growth for business 


The results of a recent market study of 
“The Growth Market for Business Equip- 
ment,” have been published and are avail- 
able from Dartnel! Publications, Chicago. 
The brochure is expected to be of special 
interest to business equipment manufactur- 
ers and their agencies. 


§$13/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How to get ads read by 
volume feeding management 

An analysis of Starch ratings of ad- 
vertisements appearing in Institutional 
Feeding and Housing are reported in a 
brochure being offered by Conover-Mast 
publications, New York. 

The pamphlet goes beyond the idea of 
merely presenting an album of the high- 
rated ads by suggesting why the good 
ads are good. 

The booklet deals specifically with the 
volume feeding market. However, many 
of the principles expanded, apply equally 
well in other fields. 


§14/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
If you use photocopying 
equipment, this is for you 

The American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
Chicago, offers its new 16-page, full color 
booklet on office photocopying, which ex- 
plains how photocopying can save time 
and money in many business functions. 








Agency changes. . 


Continued from p. 191 


to board of directors, and Donald B. Mil- 
ler and John E, Troskosky, account exec- 
utives and former assistant vice-presidents, 
have been named vice-presidents. 


Harry M. Miller, Inc. . . Columbus, O., 
named agency for Davis Fire Brick Co., 
Oak Hill, O., manufacturer of fire bricks. 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance . . New 
York named agency for silicone products 
department, General Electric Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y. 


Media changes. . 
Duane C. Salisbury 


. « from vice-presi- 

dent and general 

sales manager, De- 

troit Color-type Co., 

to vice-president 

and director of 

sales for the rail- 

way division, Sim- 

Salisbury mons - Boardman 

Publishing Corp., New York, and Kermit 

C. Phillips from senior market analyst, 

Modern Plastics Research Corp., to direc- 
tor of research for Simmons-Boardman. 


Gerald W. Schroder . . from bureau chief 
at Bonn, Germany for World News, In- 
ternational Corp., McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., to assistant to the editor and pub- 
lisher of Business Week, McGraw-Hill in 
New York. 


Alexis E. Alexander . 
national Petroleum Corp., 
Western Metals, Los 


- from Sunset Inter- 
to sales pro- 
motion manager, 
Angeles. 


Ted de Alberich . . 


research, petroleum publications, McGraw- 


from promotion and 


Hill Publishing Co., to promotion manager, 
Whitney Publications, New York. 


Jules E. Thompson Co. . . San Francisco, 
named western advertising representative 
for Wholesale Grocer News, Chicago. 


Robert E. McKenna . . named publisher, 
Electronic Industries & Tele-Tech., Chilton 
Co., Philadelphia, in addition to his duties 
as publisher of other Chilton publications, 
succeeding Maurice Clements who will 
remain with the publication in a consult- 
ing capacity. 


William Chenoweth . . from account exec- 
utive, Wheelock Associates, to advertising 
manager, Jet Propulsion, New York, and 
Dean E. Roberts, from General Motors 
Corp. to newly created position of direc- 


tor of public relations for American Rocket 
Society which publishes Jet Propulsion. 


. « Chicago, named 
representative, 


Ewing Hutchison Co. 
midwestern advertising 
Sports Age, New York. 


Verrier 


John B. Verrier, Jr. . . named Eastern re 
gional manager, Metal Progress, New 
York, and Fred Stanley named district | 
manager fot New York City and Phila 
delphia. 


. editor, American Metal | 


Frank Smith . 
| 
Market, New York, named vice-president 
of the company. | 
| 


John C. Ward .. from business manager 
to publisher, Floor Covering Profits, New 


York. 


Lawler 


Arthur A. Hood . . from editor to chairman 
of the editorial board, American Lumber- 
man & Building Products Merchandiser, 
Chicago, succeeded as editor by Gordon 
J. Lawler, former managing editor. In ad- 
dition, Wesley W. Wise becomes manag- 
ing editor and Hoyt S. Hurst named east- 
ern editor in New York. 

Badger & Flanagan . . Chicago, named to 
represent Electrical Information Publica- 
tions, Madison, Wis., in Chicago, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota areas. 


Tom Lindsey . . named eastern sales man- 
ager in New York for Vance Publications, 
Chicago, and Fred Pearson and Quentin 
Orza named district managers for Ameri- 
can Lumberman & Building Products Mer- 
chandiser and Home Maintenance & Im 
provement, both Vance publications. 


Don Hassenstein . . named Midwest sales 
representative, Contractor, New York, and 
the publication has announced a rate in- 
crease of about 12% on black-and-white 
space rates. 


CIRCULATION 
AUDITEO BY 


BEST INTERNATIONAL 
MARKET..... ANALYSIS 


@ The most spectacular oil 
industry growth in the 
next 10 years will be 
outside the U.S.! 


Estimated 1957 purchases of $1,226 
millions for foreign oilfield operations 
. « « $1,920 millions for refineries. This 
steep upward trend overseas is true of 
all types of equip t, ppli and 
services. By 1965 the export market is 
expected to be two-thirds as great as 
domestic sales. 





Meet this challenge. Offering greatest 
penetration and acceptance overseas, 
The Oil Forum is a sure bet. Each issue 
goes to over 5,100 oil men abroad, plus 
hundreds at U.S. headquarters for for- 
eign operations. Low-cost, verified cir- 
culation that delivers sales results! 


Get the facts on U.S. and export mar- 
kets in brochure ‘‘Ten-year forecast’’ 
from The OIL FORUM, 260 Majestic 
Bidg., Fort Worth 2, Texas. 











BILLBOARD 
SELLING 
POWER! 


IT’S FLAT 


® Pencils, 
caps and 
printing inks 
in many at- 
tractive color 
combinations. 


@ Stag Slencil ... 
revolutionary 
mechanical pen- 
cil with extra- 
large area 

for your 
message. 


@ Choice of 
Pocket or Pad 


@ Advertising mes- 
sage printed in one 
Actual or two colors . . . or 
Size embossed in 24K gold 
. keeps your name 
permanently in the spot- 

light. 


@ An official request on busi- 
i ness letterhead will bring sample 
promptly. No Jobbers Please 


100 Market St., 
Orange, Mass., U.S.A. 
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remembers the man 


DUDLEY A. BUCK, recipient 

of the IRE Browder J. Thompson 
Memorial Prize Award, 1957 
... for a manuscript by 

an author under 30 years of age 
which is the best combination 
of technical contribution and 
presentation of the subject. 


IRE congratulates Dudley A. Buck for helping 
government and American business keep ahead of 
its work load. His paper entitled “The Cryotron— 
A Supe: ductive Computer Component,” de- 
scribes a new active circuit element which intro- 
duces large scale electronic digital computers that 
take up only one cubic foot of space. The new and 
totally different Cryotron can be easily and inex- 
pensively constructed to help solve problems for 
science, government and business. 

Radio is a way of thinking big about the world 
of tomorrow. The Institute of Radio Engineers is 
a professional Society of nearly 60,000 men devoted 
to a better world for you through the advancement 
of theis science and their field of specialization. 
They read the official publication of their Society, 
Proceedings of the IRE — the only engineering 
journal in the radio-electronics industry exclusive- 
ly edited by and for radio-electronics engineers. 


for smaller 
computers 


As science-fiction fantasy is converted to fact, 
the detailed realities first appear in Proceedings. 
Original, authoritative articles by the men re- 
sponsible for these radio miracles continue to keep 
IRE members informed as idea based on idea is 
advanced. Earth satellites, FM, TV, color TV, VLF, 
radar, computers, transistors, solid state electron- 
ics, scatter propagation, single sideband... revo- 
lutionary concepts in radio-electronics all started 
and developed in Proceedings of the IRE. 


In radio everything is possible... and IRE 
remembers the men who make it so. Small wonder 
that IRE is remembered in return. Best way to 
get products remembered, if they are sold in the 
radio-electronics field, is through advertising on 
the pages of Proceedings of the IRE, If you want 
to sell the radio industry, you’ve got to tell the 
radio engineer! 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


Proceedings of the IRE 


Adv. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 
Chicago @ Cleveland ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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copy chasers 


How good are reader 
impression studies? 


If readers can free-associate their reactions to ads 


so can we, say the Copy Chasers. They do it, too, 


and the words from the couch are not always kind 


= One of the new research fads— 
and we don’t know whether “fad” is 
the proper word—is reader impres- 
sion. 

For as long as Starch has been in 
business, it has been attacked by the 
argument that its findings are, at 
best, quantitative and hence not 
sufficiently revealing in respect to 
message assimilation. Starch counts 
noses, and a bad ad, if outstandingly 
bad, is as readily remembered as a 
good one. Starch has countered by 
saying that an ad has to be seen and 
read in order for a message to be 
communicated, and so nose-count- 
ing is a lot better than nothing. The 
Copy Chasers have been inclined to 
agree—but always with the reserva- 
tion that it would be nice to have 
some qualitative information, too: 
How much did the message advance 
the prospect’s understanding of and 
desire for the product? 

Gallup-Robinson, of course, got 
into qualitative findings with their 
Impact studies; unfortunately, very 
little has been done in this direction 
in the field of business paper adver- 
tising. 


Univac gets into the act. . Re- 


cently, “Target Reports’ have 
gotten into the act (“advertising 
effectiveness is reported in readers’ 
words, not in numbers”) and Auto- 
matic Control’s new service, utiliz- 
ing Univac, includes the question 
“Did you get any ideas from this 
advertisement which you can use in 
your work?” 

But there hasn’t been enough ex- 
perience to date on these to produce 
any basis for evaluation. We have 
high hopes, though. 

Meanwhile, Starch has inaugu- 
rated its Reader Impression service, 
and a report on the first of its 
studies is now at hand for examina- 
tion. 

As explained by Leonard Gerson, 
who heads up this branch of Starch 
service, “Inevitably an advertise- 
ment will produce a wide range of 
meanings. The key to success rests 
in employing techniques that con- 
vey desired meanings to the bulk of 
readers.” 


What does it mean? . . Here’s how 
it is worked with Business Week. 
Reader Impression studies are con- 
ducted with a sample of 450 sub- 
scribers, selected to match the com- 


OK 


as inserted 





Bd 


position of the whole circulation in 
respect to industry and job level. 
Key questions asked are: 


1. When you first looked at this ad- 
vertisement, what was outstanding 
to you? What does that mean to 
you? 

2. In your own words, what did the 
advertisement tell you about the 
product (company)? What does it 
mean to you? 


3. What did the picture tell you? 
What does that mean to you? 


4. In your own words, what did the 
written material tell you? What 
does that mean to you? 


Not enough studies . . We won't 
go into any of the general conclu- 
sions reached from the Business 
Week studies that have been made 
up to this writing (but we are sure 
B.W. will be glad to send you infor- 
mation) because we doubt that 
enough studies have been made to 
justify generalizations. 

But we would like to tell you 
about some of the reactions to indi- 
vidual ads, because we just happen 
to think they’re fantastic. 

American Cyanamid ran a page 
ad in which half the area is given 
over to a photo of a child blowing 
up a balloon. High visual impact. 
Headline is “Chemistry gives it 
stretch!” Copy goes on to say that 
rubber has no stretch or bounce 
until chemistry gets at it ... Amer- 
ican Cyanamid makes chemicals for 
the rubber industry which do thus 
and so... anew Cyanamid product 
is an antioxidant which does thus 
and so. 


Sunny and playful .. Starch 
analysis: “The mood can best be 
described as warm, sunny, playful. 
There was a great deal of identifica- 
tion with reader’s own personal ex- 
periences or with his child or 
grandchild, Readers saw the com- 
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pany ... as warm and human and 
playing a part through rubber re- 
search in creating the boy’s fun.” 

Well, now. 

Next, is one by Otis Elevator— 
more than half the page a night 
scene of Manhattan with the new 
beacon atop the Empire State Build- 
ing in the center. Sure-fire illustra- 
tion. Headline is “New York where 
the prestige word for elevators is 
Otis.” Here’s the copy in toto: 


Today, the world’s greatest concentra- 
tion of practically everything is on Man- 
hattan Island, including elevators .. . 
30,631 of them. More thon half are 
Otis. This is a realistic tribute to leader- 
ship. Every important elevator develop- 
ment has originated with Otis. As al- 
ways, progress is expected of the leader. 
Outstanding value has made Otis the 
accepted word for elevator quality in the 
cities of the world 


Fascinating . . Starch says: “This 
ad established feelings of amaze- 
ment and fascination. Such adjec- 
tives as: beautiful, delightful, strik- 
ing, attractive were liberally ap- 
plied . . . mood of amazement was 
properly directed. Definite associa- 
tions with Otis, New York and 
prestige were formed. The prestige 
of New York was transferred to 
Otis.” 

Can we really believe that some- 
body used the word delightful—or, 
as a matter of fact, that any reader 
even got by that brag-and-boast 
headline? We've got to, we guess. 

Crane Co. has a comic character 
attempting to plug a leak in a row- 
boat with chewing gum. The draw- 
ing doesn’t quite say this, so the 
headline helps out: “‘It was like 
plugging a leak with chewing 
gum.’” Copy then tells the story— 
in first person—of a valve-leakage 
problem in a refinery which was 
solved by a Crane valve. 


No transition . . Starch makes the 
criticism: “Readers enjoyed the 
comic qualities of this cartoon but 
very few made the transition in this 
analogy—that is, from the comic 
leak-plugging in the boat to the 
copy.” 

We can appreciate the failure of 
the analogy, but we question the 
amount of genuine enjoyment in the 
comic qualities of the cartoon. 

SKF has another of the so-many 
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product-jewel case ads that we've 
observed over the years. Headline 
is, “SKF Has Them All”. Here’s the 


copy: 


lf you want to be sure you are putting 
the right bearing in the right place in 
your product, check with SKF—the one 
bearing manufacturer selling all four 
major types of anti-friction bearings. 
From this single source, you quickly and 
easily get unbiased advice based on the 
broadest experience in the anti-friction 
field. 


According to Starch, this is an 
analogy that “clicked”. The report 
says: “Analogy is purely visual: 
SKF bearings displayed in a jewelry 
box. Readers immediately associated 
SKF bearings with jewelry, asserted 
that these bearings are of superior 
quality, comparable to fine jewelry. 
Readers wrote own copy about dur- 
ability and dependability of SKF 
bearings.” 

Lucky SKF. 


This is funny? . . A Lummus ad 
has a_six-panel story board, in 
which a comic character solves a 
plant construction problem. There’s 
not a single thing funny about the 
sequence, but Starch reports a 
“good laugh was had.” Analysis: 
“In this Lummus ad there is sub- 
stantial reader identification. The 
problem of coping with unfamiliar 
building problems is posed and 
solved visually for the reader—by 
calling in Lummus with its army of 
expert engineers.” 

Either we Copy Chasers lack a 
sense of humor or we miss some- 
thing apparently important in the 
art of communicating via advertis- 
ing. 

“He helped find a new gasket ma- 
terial” is the headline on a DuPont 
ad. There’s a head shot of “He”—the 
DuPont technical representative— 
and both he and the gasket are 
shown in color. Says Starch: “Color 
helped the reader find this new 
gasket material. It also helped read- 
ers to quickly establish the role of 
the technical representative in the 
product recommendation.” 

If that’s worth what DuPont paid, 
then DuPont can pay it. 


Dumb readers? . . Starch objects 
to a McBee Keysort ad just about 
the way we'd object to it—but we 


still think either the readers are 
dumb or Starch is too rough on the 
ad. 

The start of the copy describes 
the ad well enough: 


The gentleman on the left is the new 
plant manager. Name of Jameson. He’s 
got a lot on the bail, too. So has his 
foreman, for that matter. 

But Jameson knows a thing or two 
his foreman doesn’t. Like Department 
12’s high cost picture. In a moment he’s 
going to drop a bomb—along with the 
figures to prove it could explode. And 
there’ll be no disputing them, either. 
They were racked up only yesterday. 

How did he get them? 

Keysort punch-card accounting. 


And so on. 

Starch complains: “Nothing was 
said specifically about how the Key- 
sort System actually works.” (Does 
an ad always have to? C.C.) The 
combination of the blind headline 
(“Even the best inspectors can’t 
spot a loss” is a pretty good one, 
we think. C.C.) and _ unsatisfied 
curiosity about Keysort led to mis- 
interpretation. Readers thought that 
the wires pictured were part of the 
Keysort mechanism.” 

An “unintended meaning” came 
out of a Westinghouse elevator ad. 
“Tests Prove Westinghouse Ele- 
vators Are as Quiet as Executive 
Offices” is the headline, and Starch 
reports: “Readers believed that 
Westinghouse makes a truly quiet 
elevator. Readers went on to say 
that quiet means more than noise- 
less—it means that the elevator is 
safe.” 

We'll buy that. 

A Ford truck spread has two big 
pictures and a big headline, “The 
big fleets buy more Fords than any 
other make!” The photo upper right 
(a road construction job) is con- 
sidered dynamic—“It impressed 
readers with low-cost operation ex- 
pressed in headline.” (Huh?) 

The photo lower left (a fleet of 
freight trucks) is considered static— 
it does not “conjure up any idea of 
how these trucks could be used in 
big fleets.” How such observations 
could be made by enough readers to 
produce such sweeping characteris- 
tics, is more than we can account for 
from a careful examination of two 
photos of groups of trucks. 

Starch comments: “Readers con- 
sider construction work a much 

Continued on page 198 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
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more rugged test of truck perform- 
ance than _ ordinary 
trucking. Hence this one illustration 
(the one at top right) seemed to 
carry with it the challenge ex- 
pressed by the headline.” 


commercial 


Aimless drifting . . Finally, there’s 
an Atlas Powder ad. Headline at the 
top: “New food ingredients are up- 
grading people’s tastes.” That’s cer- 
tainly a headline that shouldn’t get 
many readers of B.W. into the 
message. Below it, a picture of a 
woman cutting into a cake. Copy 
starts: “Lots of foods are going 
places today. They have new quali- 
ties that people like . . . qualities 
contributed by Atlas food ingredi- 
ents.” 

This is pretty bad by any meas- 
urement, but the Starch analysis 
stresses the inadequacy of the lay- 
out: “Three basic elements, the 
headline, illustration and copy, were 
islands of information. Confronted 
with an ad of this type, the reader 
drifts aimlessly.” 

The Copy Chasers consider all 
this a crock of nonsense, even when 
the Starch analysis and the Copy 
Chasers’ opinions about the ad hap- 
pen to agree. 

We suggest several possibilities to 
explain what happened: 


You can't beat steel for venetian blinds 


BETHLEHEM STEEL RE 





> The interviewer milked the re- 
spondent for comments, and got 
some silly ones. 

> The analyst had himself a field 
day at experting. 

> Business Week readers are child- 
ish, easily amused, and have worlds 
of time on their hands. 

>» The Copy Chasers are wrong— 
and so are all the other authorities 
at whose feet we have sat. 


Let's have fun . . Let’s, for the fun 
of it, conduct a Reader Impression 
Study on ourselves, using the March 
30 issue of Business Week, which is 
one of the issues included in the 
Starch schedule, report on which 
may or may not be out at the time 
this piece appears in IM. 

We're going to run through the 
issue just as we might do it with a 
Starch interviewer, stopping at ads 
which would attract us as Business 
Week readers (which we normally 
are) and making whatever com- 
ments seem appropriate. 

B. F. Goodrich: “Hose swallows 
needle-sharp slivers of coal.” An- 
other good Goodrich ad, but the 
case isn’t very exciting. Reminded, 
though, of our respect for this com- 
pany. 

Parade: Odd illustration. A bird 
at top of picture; in foreground, 
eggs. But they’re round—they could 
be droppings. “Egg-o-maniac” is the 
headline. Meaningless. The hell with 
It. 


Worthington: A four-page ad, 
two spreads. Black-and-white. Reg- 
ular-shaped illustration of big 
steam turbine on first spread; on 
other spread people sitting around 
a desk. “How to compete success- 
fully with the giants” is a good 
headline. Copy sort of interesting, 
but it’s rather preach-y. And pa- 
tronizing, too—telling people how to 
run their businesses. Ad makes 
Worthington look like a big com- 
pany, though. 

*Bethlehem Steel: Big bleed 
photo of a girl in front of venetian 
blinds. In her hands is a slat which 
she has twisted into a knot. Got to 
read this. 


Take one of the slats of a venetian 
blind made of steel, bend it sharply, 
even tie it into a knot—and see how it 
snaps right back! Steel venetian blinds 
need no coddling. They are so strong 
and springy they can take rough treat- 
ment in dusting without damage or tak- 
ing a permanent ‘’set.”’ 

Steel’s strength allows the slats to be 
made paper-thin, so they let in more 
sunlight and give you clearer vision. 
These thin, lightweight slats make the 
blind easy to raise, too, yet are just 
heavy enough to prevent rattling in a 
breeze, and so that the blind comes 
down without prodding when you re- 
lease the cord lock. 

There’s nothing like steel, not only 
for strength but for the way it takes 
smooth, handsome finishes. Some vene- 
tian blind manufacturers use a special 
finish on the steel, producing such a 
satin-smooth surface that dust particles 
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B. F. Goodrich . . 


respectable 





Parade . . not much meaning 
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Worthington . . 


can't find a foothold, and dusting is 
hardly ever needed. 

You'll like venetian blinds made of 
steel. No other material can give you 
such handsome, durable blinds. Manu- 
facturers are offering venetian blinds 
made from Bethlehem steel in a broad 
range of designs, and in finishes to har- 
monize with any interior in your home or 
office. 

(We like this ad as Copy Chasers, 
too. Credit to w. H. JESS, assistant 
manager of publications, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., who 
planned the ad and wrote the 
copy.) 

Danly Machine: Another 4-pager, 


a ‘big company” look, but must it be patronizing? 


right-hand, spread, left-hand. On 
front is big bleed photo of three 
men in conversation in front of 
hotel. Above picture: “They spent 
money with Danly to make money.” 
Across bottom: “Here’s how they 
reached their decisions.” 

Turn page. Two big portraits. One 
is production chief; he says: “Plant 
output is based on press capacities.” 
Yuh. Other is new plant develop- 
ment man; he says: “Presses shape 
the expansion program.” Copy runs 
over the picture. Have to squint to 
read it. Give up. Same thing on 
back. Move on, with impression that 


Royal McBee . . is it fair? 


Danly is quite an outfit (big enough 
to run a big ad), but we don’t know 
what for. 

Royal McBee: Blow-up of typed 
question: “Do your business letters 
speak broken English?” Looks as 
though typed on machine fifty years 
old. Copy lectures reader on sloppy 
letters. Don’t think this ad is fair-— 
few business letters get typed on 
such bad machines. 

Jones & Lamson: Attention-getter 
is that “PLAN AHEad” thing. Seen 
it hundreds of places. Too late. 

International Nickel: Girl scrap- 
ing down a boat hull. (Who says 





PLAN AHE,. 











Jones & Lamson . . too late 


Danly (inside spread) . . 


a eee DA INI ye ra 


PRODUCTION CHIEF 


nt Output ts hased On press capacities” 





NEW PLANT DEVELOPMENT MAN 
Dreteee whape the expansios program” 


The meresees Procun 





the copy makes you squint 
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St. Regis Paper Co. . 


girls don’t attract attention to ad- 
vertising?) She’s using an electric 
paint remover. (Took three para- 
graphs to find that out.) Good thing 
to have, if we had a boat. But we 
don’t. Didn’t stick around long 
enough to learn how nickel got into 
the picture. 

St. Regis Paper Co.: Full-color 
spread. Big picture of lift truck with 
swirls of “What 
keeps the bags from falling off?” is 
the headline. Oh. This guy who’s 
running the truck is having himself 
a time swerving all over the place. 


various colors. 


Explanation: 








Pred Maytag launches bis biggest promotion with 1110 telegram 


WESTERR. UNION 
TELEORAM 








What keeps 
the bags 
from falling off? 


St. Regis Lustergrip - a new Anti-Skid coating that 
keeps packages neat, clean, betterdooking, too. 


The inside story of Wheeling Steel Pipe 








. the swerves and swirls are just O.K 


Bags treated with Lustergrip won't 
slip. Even in tests where fork trucks turn 
and twist sharply, Lustergrip-treated 
bags stayed on tight. That’s why manu- 
facturers are finding that breakage and 
accidents are reduced when bags are 
treated with Lustergrip. It’s equally ef- 
fective on cartons and boxes, too. 


OK. 

American Cyanamid: Big picture 
of Statue of Liberty — head only. 
“Chemistry brings America more 
copper.” Had to look special to find 
out advertiser’s name wouldn't 
normally. 

Wheeling looks 


Steel: Reader 


Wheeling . . the eye repels 


through one end of pipe, sees eye 
looking through other end. Repug- 
nant. 

Carpenter Steel: Man on piece 
of metal flying through sky. “Magic 
Carpet to Tomorrow.” No _ thank 
you. 

Interchemical: Lettering being 
squirted on a birthday cake. Good- 
bye. 

Mathieson Chemicals: Looks like 
a toy tank car studded with jewels 
resting in a jewel case. “Could this 
be the most expensive chemical in 
the world?” Hurry on — this is an 
ad man’s dream. 





aa ttatetee:. 
ee 


APPLICATION 


Interchemical 








Chemistry brings America more copper! 


———— 3 
—_CYANAMID _— ab 


MAKE perTrT St RESOURCE 








Western Union . . scored high 
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Interchemical . . goodbye 


Cyanamid . . special look 








Could this be 





the most expensive chemical in the world? 


Clin Mothievon offers 
Shipments tem muttipte plants 
Cousee 5 Sede Ash 3. Caterine 6 
Ammonto $. Suitune Acid 7 
Tidewater or river borge shigenente 


62 year: at chemical eaperionce 


ty MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


ate 


MAGIC CARPET te tomorrow 


Fetes world eM be shaped sae teter. towery tenting th amd dee 


[arpenter 


Swecselly seek, eBay ome teimines stent bee estan app lmeniens 











Mathieson Chemicals . . 


Western Union: “Fred Maytag 
launches his biggest promotion with 
15,110 telegrams.” That’s all we read 
— but the ad scored. 

Standard Pressed Steel: Two- 
thirdser. Six little drawings. Inter- 
esting. Look down at headline, “3A 
threads: what they are; how to 
gage them — new SPS booklet tells 
all.” Always wondered about screw 
thread classification. Return to il- 
lustrations. Tell do’s and don’ts of 


the ad man had a dream 


thread gaging. Wonder if most peo- 
ple in industry already know. May- 
be not. Probably a good ad. 

C. H. Dexter: Winter-garmented 
airman on snowy field, one foot on 
a safe, gesturing like thumbing a 
ride. Lettered on safe door: “Con- 
tents: 190 years of know-how.” On 
we go — still don’t know what busi- 
ness Dexter is in. 

That’s all. Didn’t learn much. 
Goodrich still at it. Worthington big 


Carpenter . . thanks, but no 


outfit. Bethlehem makes steel you 
can tie into a knot. Danly big out- 
fit. St. Regis has a new coating. 
Some people think it’s good business 
to use a lot of telegrams. SPS in- 
creased knowledge of screw gaging. 

And too many advertisers are try- 
ing too hard. 





Paint removing tool made with nickel alloy: 


This pretty miss has waded right end 

into » job that strong men aften simply adapted an ides that 
shun. jong been sto on elmetric neve 

and other ty) eleo- 

= heating aor Thee pot 
the heating element iwnide u tude 
of Incolay” irom-wickel-chrom its it 
alloy. 


fecaloy protects the thin nicke)- 


But don’t worry. She's going to 
pie mara age 
waplp cone or And 


aint eheraical and “burning up". 
It’s just what the manufacturers 





Easy way out of a tough scrape 


The designers of this toc tol knew they needed to assure a long. 
lived product for do-it-yourselfers 
and profemionalx 


One that atin high or low tem. 





























3A threads: what they are; how to 
gage age them—new SPS booklet tells all 


Threads made to Chass 


ils, screws with thread 
prot the Class 3 

mits often pars i 

SPS bas prepare b 
on this subject. 1 explains clearly 
What Class 3A threads are ae 
pros and cons involved 
widely varying gaging techniques 


metol problem ? 
Unbrako Socket Serge. Division 
® Prrssto Sve Co. 








DEXTER USES 
CAREFULLY-GUARDED KNOW-HOW 
to sofve tough laminating problems* 


/SPECIALTY PAPERS ~~ 


C. H. DEXTER 4 SONS, Inc. 








INCO .. is this about nickel? 


SPS . . probably good 


Dexter . 


what’s their business? 
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g out of 10 
CEP 


Chemical 
Engineers 
specify 
and buy 
chemical 
process 
equipment cer) 
ang Law 
materials gh 








CEP reaches the man 
in responsible charge 
in the C.P.I. 


* From the report of a recent 
study made for Chemical 
Engineering Progress. For a 
copy of the complete report, 
contact your CEP 
representative or write to: 


@ Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Chemical engineers 
are educated 


to specify and buy. 
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LETTERS 


to the editor 








Blasts brainstorming, promotes 
promotion for trade shows 


# Your brainstorming piece, “How 
to Attract More Hot Prospects to 
Your Trade Show Exhibit,” (IM, 
February) once more, it seems to 
me, reveals the basic lacking ele- 
ment in all such sessions, viz., the 
lack of analysis of the problem. 

A number of fringe ideas, which 
might or might not attract prospects, 
are presented but the analysis is 
lacking. 

In my observation of scores of 
shows and thousands of exhibit 
booths, I have noted that only two 
activities bring the hot prospects 
to the booth: 

1. A demonstration. 
2. Heavy advance advertising, pub- 
licity and promotion. 

The demonstration is essential if 
one is to take advantage of the 
medium. The demonstration is the 
aspect of trade shows which is un- 
available in the use of any other 
advertising medium. Neither publi- 
cation advertising, direct mail nor 
salesmen’s calls can provide the 
demonstration of a product under 
simulated factory conditions. This is 
not invariably true when the prod- 
uct sold is light and small enough 
to be transported easily, but it is 
unquestionably true of heavy equip- 
ment. The interest of truly hot 
prospects in such demonstration far 
exceeds their interest in bars or 
hospitality rooms. 

Heavy advance promotion is the 
key to bringing the prospect to the 
booth. It is strange that a group 
of advertising men assembled in a 
brainstorming 
mentioned the desirability of ad- 
vertising their exhibit. It is true 
that mention was made of advertis- 
ing in invisible ink on washcloths, 
and some similar devices, but I do 
mean advertising. 

The emphasis in trade publica- 
tion advertising that a particular 
product will be on demonstration at 


session never once 


a show and that the top engineering 
personnel of the company will be 
available to answer any questions 
concerning it is the sort of appeal 
which has, at many, many shows, 
brought big and important attend- 
ance to the booth. 

When supplemented by a planned 
publicity program in advance; by 
salesmen calling attention to the ex- 
hibit during their routine calls; by 
direct mail pieces; by the distribu- 
tion of tickets and invitations, and 
similar standard procedures, the ad- 
vertising will bring hot prospects 
to the booth. It will also produce a 
number of cool prospects whose 
temperatures can be increased, and 
a number of curiosity seekers who, 
when their curiosity is satisfied, 
may become avid customers. 

Why offer free shoe shines and 
foot vibrators when your product 
is what the hot prospects have trav- 
eled perhaps thousands of miles to 
see? 

ED GREIF 

Banner & Greif, Public 

Relations, New York 


Urges more research, less 
brainstorming on trade shows 


= I must commend you on your 
impressive list of 80 ways to snare 
prospects at trade show exhibits 
(IM, February). You have come up 
with probably every one that will 
help deter good prospects from your 
booth. 

Being an avid reader of INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING for many years I 
felt extremely sorry for you in 
reading over this presentation .. . I 
really think you could have done 
a little more research and_ less 
brainstorming. 

Our company has _§ successfully 
run trade shows, brought in the hot 
prospects .. . and in fact with little 
follow-up after the show has even 
paid for the booth . . . exhibit and 
personnel expenses by the business 
return. 


yontinued on page 204 


LEWIS W. KLOCKNER, Superintendent 
and Chief Engineer of the Water Department, 
Trenton, N. J. (Pop. 128,000) is a reader of 
PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. So are Donal J. 
Connolly, Mayor and Director of Public Works; 
Joseph R. Walsh, City Engineer; Joseph S. 
Petrino, Superintendent of Streets, and 
nineteen others in the City, County and State 
governments there. 


The Trenton Water Works, serving 180,000 
people, is typical of the 106 larger cities. 

In the 3,444 others between 100,000 and 
3,000 population, all of whose water works 
heads also receive PUBLIC WORKS, the 
situation is different. A recent PUBLIC WORKS 
survey shows that 74% of 808 superintendents 
replying had other responsibilities than just 
water. They joined 18,164 other PUBLIC 
WORKS readers, regardless of title, in being 
responsible in whole or in part for streets, 
highways, lighting, traffic control, sewerage, 
wastes disposal, parks and playgrounds, and 
other facilities. These are the individuals with 
whom your sales must start. In the vast public 
works field you can’t buy a market by 
buying a title. 


In content and circulation, PUBLIC WORKS 
alone covers all these engineering and 
technical administrative officials at their 
own level and in their own language. 

Its contents are field-checked by R. O. Eastman 
Research Organization, Inc. The circulation 
includes all City Engineers and Managers 
and Public Works Department heads in places 
of 3,000 or more population; all County 
Engineers in counties above 10,000; all 
consulting engineers and water and sewer 
contractors; plus 3,474 others. Complete 
coverage of the $115 billion public works 
market is insured. 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Publications 


200 So. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 


Leaders in Public Works 
are 


Readers of PUBLIC WORKS 





35% More 
DISPLAY SPACE" 


up| UP 


UP 
30% More 
Buying Power Coverage t 





























WOOD 


and 


Wood 
" Products 











*(12 months, 1956 vs. 1955) 
For Top Sales Results 


in '57 to the Major Plants 
that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi- 
billion industry, use the one dynamic 
national magazine that’s moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and operating 
men — the men ae make the buying 
decisions. 


More Top Buying Power 
for Your Advertising Dollar 

1D See for yourself! Ask for latest report 
showing these circulation gains among 
the right people in the —_ places: 
ES See ecen ener ene UP 20% 
Effective Buying Power Co overage UP 30% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, Wooden 


Container Mfrs UP 55% 
Mill lwork, Sesh _ Door Mfrs., 

Planing Mil UP 8% 
Furniture, hows and 

Cabinet Mfrs. if UP 25% 
Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., Large 

Industrial Plants with 

Woodworking Shops UP 18% 
Renewal Percentage UP 14.3 

t (Nov. '52 to Nov. '56) 


wooD and 
WOOD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 





‘‘not how many — but WHO”’ 
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LETTERS... 
continued from p. 202 


And—not one of your gimmicks 
was used! 

I think that if more exhibitors 
would pay more attention to their 
products and how to apply them in 
an interesting way they wouldn't 
have to waste their time, effort and 
energy thinking up _ impractical 
ideas to sell their products. 

We handle a show and the person 
visiting our booth in the same man- 
ner we handle him when he visits 
our showrooms and offices or when 
we go to visit him in his office. 

(By the way, we try and keep 
chairs out of our booth. . .this makes 
for very miserable appearance and 
lazy salesmen. If a man wants to 
sit down we send him out for a cup 
of coffee.) 

Sound business and conservative 
presentations can only be developed 
if the manufacturer is sold on his 
own products... if his salesmen are 
sold ... if they can sell the custo- 
mer, Without fanfare, I beg to say 
ices I can bring in as many people 
into any of our presentations, as a 
booth having any of the fireworks 
you suggest. 

ALVIN ARNELL 

Sales Promotion and Advertising 

Manager, Standard Instrument 

Corporation, Div. Heat-Timer 

Corporation, New York 
[Readers Grief and Arnell demon- 


strate one reaction to IM’s Febru- 





ary feature on attracting more 
prospects to a trade show exhibit. 
For the reactions of other readers, 
see the special “Barnstorming with 
Brainstorming” feature, starting on 
page 55.. Ed.] 


Pendergast adds information 
on IM’s “Which Ad” feature 

= You could have included inter- 
esting additional information in 
your “Which Ad Attracted More 
Readers?” feature for February: 
Readex scores on these ads were 
Gould, 3% and Exide, 2%. 

So far as we are concerned, for 
all practical purposes these are 
identical scores. 

Most interesting full page ad in 
same issue was Magliner’s Dock 
Board with 30% 

ROBERT E. PENDERGAST 

Readex Reader Interest Reports, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Offers solution to problem 
of screening inquiries 
= I’ve just seen the letter of N. C. 
Wiggin—in the February issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, suggesting 
that publishers be encouraged to 
make some special effort to screen 
reader inquiries which they service 
and forward to manufacturers. 
Industrial Equipment News has 
for some time been doing, I believe, 
something along the lines of what 
you have in mind. . .as illustrated 
by the sample reader service slip 
below. 


Continued on page 206 





I have listed below 









ee Information 
wanted for this item 
is checked in below 


} latest literan arure () prices 
o name nearest dealer complete catalog 
_] construction details 
C) application examples 


( send salesman [7] soon 


samples 
installation details 
when nearby 


SPECIFIC PROBLEM IS 


NEED 1S: [_] CURRENT [_] FOR FUTURE REFERENCE NEED IS: 


om e8 Information 
wanted for this item 
is checked in below 


(D latest literature CD prices 
(D mame nearest dealer [-) complete catalog 





Please ask the manufacturers of products (whose issue item numbers 
to send me—without cost or obligation: 


PECIFIC INFORMATION As checked, for the following items ... 


@~ 


([) latest literature 
([) name nearest dealer 
] construction details 
application examples [ 
send salesman soon 


| 
SPECIFIC PROBLEM IS | 


] CURRENT [") FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
PLEASE BE SURE TO GIVE ADDRESSING INSTRUCTIONS AT BOTTOM OF THIS SERVICE SLIP 


ee Information 
@~ | wanted for this item 
is checked in below 


(-} latest literature 
] name nearest dealer 


(CD construction details [) samples ] con “ails 
CD #pplication exspals .intalaion fo 


| GENERAL 
INFORMATION 
for these items... 


om we. 


Information 
wanted for this item | 
is checked in below } 

prices | 

complete catalog acaieas 
samples | 


installation details 
rte eo. 


when nearby 


tf 


18 #0. 


= 


: 


= 


en we 


- 





] prices 
O complete catalog 
} samples 















did you miss it? 


Our life-saving film, BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION...Are you the fortu- 
nate “one” in every ten American women who now knows the simplest and 
most thorough way to examine her own breasts for signs that may mean cancer 
—while it is still in its early stage and chances of cure are the best? Or are you 
one of the other “nine” whom we are still trying to forewarn and forearm? 


Our doctors assure us that BREAST SELF-EXAMINATION has already 
saved many a woman’s life and could save many thousands more every year. 
They say that the lesson it teaches is the best “insurance” you can have against 
death from the commonest type of cancer in women over 35. That’s because 
you yourself are more likely than your doctor to be the first to discover any 
lump or thickening that might mean cancer. 


If you (or anyone you know) missed our film, we want to tell you where and 
when you can see it in your town. Call the American Cancer Society office 
nearest you or write to “Cancer” in care of your local Post Office. 


. Ss, ee *« > ae ee epee 


t 
' 
' 
‘ 
t 
{ 
' 
U 
( 
' 
! 
! 





American 


Cancer Society 4 
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NEW! FREE for 
Direct Mail Users 


| 1957 Catalog of 
| Mailing Lists — 
} — severing Catod 
: “|| State and all for- 
“ig MAILING -<5) eign countries. 


wee, PLUS 


Hundreds of 
IDEAS for in. 
creasing your 
direct mail re- 
sults. “Handy 
Check List” for 
mailers also in- 
es cluded. 
Send Request on Letterhead 


Berliner Mailing Lists. Inc., 
684 Broadway, Dept. 4a, N.Y. 12 


GLOSSY PRINTS 


"yee ar a Sa 





| 














IN QUANTITY 





Ad managers, agency men, public relations men 
... Need quality glossy photos? 


ZEPP offers: 
@ Prompt Service 
= Top Quality Reproduction 
@ Low Price 
Glossy Post Cards...........$.05 each (100 lots)* 
5x7 Glossy Photos......... $.06% each (100 lots)* 
8x10 Glossy Photos........ $.08% each (100 lots)* 


*Complete price list on request 


#<, EF; E> 
PHOTO SERVICE 


3042 Greenmount Ave., Baltimore 18, Md. 
(eB Se RR ER aR 








if you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 





NEW YORK 
Whitehall Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Monhettan Bidg. 


for over 71 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 





Case Histories 


on products in use 
Photographic and reporting 






assignments covered throughout 

phone North and South America 
MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


sicxues Kolo- ng SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE * NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 204 


Our reader service slip, as you 
will see, provides for both general 
and specific information inquiries. 

We developed this special reader 
inquiry setup and as far as we 
know, are still the only ones who 
provide it. . .and, I might add, our 
readers seem to like it as they use 
it quite extensively. 

F. MORSE SMITH 

Vice-President in Charge, Indus- 

trial Equipment News, New York 


This inquiry card allows 
for reader's “frame of mind” 


= I read N. C. Wiggin’s letter in 
the February issue of INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING on business paper “in- 
quiry cards.” 

You may be interested to know 
that Factory Management and 
Maintenance started using a new 
type card in its March 1957 issue. 
One element of it is pertinent to 
your interest in prescreening publi- 
cation-generated inquiries. 

Our research has_ shown that 
many readers who really want ad- 


ditional information from manu- 
facturers hesitate to use a reader 
service card because they don’t 


want to see salesmen at that partic- 
ular time. This obviously penalizes 
manufacturers to a degree, because 
those same Factory readers may 
well be good future prospects. 

On the other hand, if a reader in 
this frame of mind does use the 
card, the inquiry may result in use- 
less and expensive sales follow-up 
by the manufacturer. 

Factory’s new Research Service 
Card includes in each of its Cata- 
logs, Equipment, and Materials sec- 
tions a box for readers to check if 
they want to communicate to man- 
ufacturers the message, “Don’t send 
salesman.” We feel that this device 
will help both the reader and the 
manufacturer. 

Incidentally, we have also in- 
cluded in the Reader Service Card 
the means by which a reader can 
notify us of a change of subscrip- 
tion address. 

CHARLES E. WALSH 

Promotion & Research Manager, 

Factory Management & Mainte- 

nance, New York « 








Advertising 
Account Executive 


Dayton advertising agency has open- 
ing for seasoned account executive 
to help plan, write copy and contact 
technical and semi-technical indus- 
trial accounts. Permanent position. 
Detail background, submit references 
and name salary expected. 


Write Box 540, c/o 
Industrial Marketing, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 








WANTED 


Industrial Copy Writer thoroughly experienced in 
agency operation and qualified to handle technical 
copy for ads and literature. Engineering degree 
very helpful and convincing 

Salary: up to $10,000 to start, depending on 
experience and qualifications, plus bonus, free 
insurance, medical and eventual participation. Our 
organization also looking for this man so write 
in confidence giving general outline of experience 
and qualifications. New York City location. Write 
Box 538, c/o Industrial Marketing, 200 E. Jili- 
nois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 

















THE SANDER WOOD ENGRAVING CO., INC. / 542 S. DEARBORN ST. / CHICAGO 5 





When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw In- 
formation They turn to 
Chain Saw Age. 


Portland 66, Oregon [°" Sim convey 








1957 BUYERS’ GUIDE 
TO IMPORTED GERMAN PRODUCTS 
First complete directory of German products 
marketed in U. S. . . . by category, manufacturer, 
importer. Plus 110. pages market facts on Germany 
370 Pages—10,000 Listings—$3.40 
Nordeman Publishing Co., Inc. 
14 E. 62nd St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. 
Pubs. for German-Am. Trade Office 














“FREE SAMPLE. 
An issue of the monthly Clipper is yours to 
use without cost. You can create sparkling 
layouts for printed matter with scissors and 
paste pot. No obligation. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


Box C-806 Peoria, Illinois 








FRIENDLY PROSPECTS 
BUY QUICKER 


Get on “first name” terms with your 
list by using the Let’s Have Better Mot- 
toes A iati thly direct mail. 
Copyright license exclusive by type of 
business and sales territory. Write for 
details. 

GYMER—2125 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15. 
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Ad-Craft, Inc. ___ ce Se 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co., ‘Inc. ing 
Aeronautical Purchasing 86 
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Insert Between 32-33 


Fishburn, Alan M., Productions 159 
*Flow 86 
Food Business 62-63 
Food Processing 62-63 
Foundry Insert Between 176-177 
Gage Publishing Co. 154-155 
Gardner Displays 171 
*Gardner Publications, Inc. 73 
General Exhibits & Displays, Inc. 157 
Gray, Inc., Russell T. 143 
Grimm & Craigle 88 
Grinding and Finishing 27 
*Gulf Publishing Co. 126-127, 161 
Gymer, Frederick E. 206 
Hartwig Displays Facing Page 161 


*Haywood Publishing Co. 34-35 
“Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 23 
Heinn Company, The 173 


“Hitchcock Publishing Co. 4, 5, 27 
Hospital Purchasing File 170 
*Hospitals 174 
“Ice Cream Review, The 120 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
118-119 
“Industrial Distribution 89-91 
*Industrial Equipment News 81 
*Industrial Heating 192 
“Industrial Marketing 188-183 
“Industrial Press, The 33, 61 
“Industrial Publishing Corporation 86 
Industrial Woodworking __ 114 
“Industry & Welding 86 
“Institute of Radio Engineers, Inc. 194 
Instrument & Apparatus News 161 
“Instruments & Automation 161 
“Instruments Publishing Co., Inc. 161 
*Iron & Steel Engineer 186 
“Journal of Petroleum Technology 177 
“Journal of the American Concrete 
Institute : 166 
“Journal of the American Hospital 
Association 174 
*Keeney Publishing Co. 23, 117 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 74 
“Law and Order 191 
Letter Shop Inc., The 182 
*Lumberman, The i 
“Machine and Tool Blue Book 4, 27 
Machine & Tool Directory - §, 27 
“Machine Design _ Insert Between 128-129 
*Machinery 61 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 135 
*MacRae’s Blue Book 110 
Maintenance 114 
Major Photo Co. 181 
Manufacturers Record 112 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 113 
“Mass Transportation 27 
“Material Handling Illustrated 86 
“Materials & Methods 84-85 


“McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
2nd Cover, 8-9, 14-15, Insert Be- 
tween 32-33, 89-91, 98-106, 109, 121, 
144-145, 148-149, 164-165 


*“Mechanical Engineering 36 
*Michigan Contractor & Builder 10-11 
*Mid-West Contractor 10-11 
Midwest Purchasing Agent, The 175 
Military Automation 161 
*Milk Dealer, The 120 
*Milk Products Journal, The 120 
*Mill & Factory 4th Cover 
*Miller Freeman Publications 16 
*Mining World 16 
Missiles and Rockets 28-29 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor 10-11 
Modern Concrete 2 
“Modern Industrial Press, The 122-123 
“Modern Machine Shop 73 
“Modern Office Procedures 86 
Modern Patternmaking 114 
*Modern Railroads 122-123 
Multi-Ad Services, Inc. . 206 
National Business Woman 179 
National Publishing Company 179 
“New England Construction 10-11 


New York Times, The ___. .. 125 
Nordeman Publishing Co. 206 
Oakton Engineering Corporation 66 
“Occupational Hazards 86 
Oil and Gas Equipment 183 
Oil and Gas Heat 181 
Oil and Gas Journal, The 20-21 
“Oil Forum, The 193 
“Olsen Publishing Co., The 120 
“Pacific Fisherman 16 
“Pacific Laundry & Cleaning Journal 16 
“Pacific Work Boat 16 
*Panamerican Publishing Co. 167 
*Paper Trade Journal 197 
“Penton Publications 

12-13, Insert Between 128-129, 176-177 
“Penton Publishing Co. 136-137 
Perrygraf Corp. 169 
“Petroleum Engineer, The 133 
“Petroleum Refiner 126-127 
Petroleum Week 8-9 
*Pipe Line Industry 126-127 
*Pit and Quarry 93 
Pit and Quarry Publications, Inc. 2, 93 
Plastics World 114, 115 
*Power 148-149 
“Precision Metal Molding 86 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E. 194 
*Production Insert Between 160-161 


Progressive Architecture 
Insert Between 96-97 


*Public Works : 203 
*Pulp and Paper 16 
*Purchasing 147 
Purchasing Files, Inc. 170 
Putman Publishing Co. 30-31, 62-63 
Railway Age 17 
“Refinery Catalog, The 161 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp. 24-25, 

84-85, Insert Between 96-97, 118-119 
“Rocky Mountain Construction . 10-11 
“Rubber Age 192 
“Rubber Red Book 192 
Sales Tools, Inc. 191 
Sander Wood Engraving Co. 206 
“Saturday Evening Post, The 32 
Schaeffer Inc., Rudolph 168 
School Bus Trends 27 
“Sea & Pacific Motor Boat 16 
“Sickles Photo-Reporting Service 206 
*Signal 172 
Simmons-Boardman ‘Pub. Corp. 17 
Slencil Co. 193 
“Smith, Inc., Harry W. 92 
“Smith Publishing Co., W.R.C. 6-7 
Southern Hospitals 180 
“Southwest Builder & Contractor 10-11 
Steel 12-13 
“Steel Processing and Conversion 158 
“Steel Publications, Inc. 158 
Sweet's Catalog Service 70-71 
*Texas Contractor : 10-11 
Textile Age 114 
“Textile Industries 6-7 
*Textile World ; 121 
“Textiles Panamericanos 167 
“Thomas Publishing Co. 1, 81 
*Thomas Register 1 
Three Dimensions 173 
Timberman, The 16 
Time 3rd Cover 
Tool Engineer, The lll 
Transmission and Distribution 114 
Transport Topics 26 
“Vance Publishing Corp. 156, 204 
“Wall Street Journal : 184, 185 


Warren Company, S. D. _ Facing Page 97 


“Watson Publications, Inc. 122-123 
*Welding [Illustrated 86 
“Western Baker 16 
“Western Builder 10-11 
Western Building 16 
“Western Canner and Packer 16 
“Western Electronic News 182 
Wittner Advertising, Fred 129 
World Mining 16 
“Wood and Wood Products 204 
“Wood Working Digest 27 
“World Oil 126-127 
Zepp Photo Service 206 


*For detailed reference data see The Annual Market Data and Directory Number 
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More Money for Advertising Research 


The amount of money being spent for advertising 
readership research has reached substantial and im- 
pressive proportions. As J. Wesley Rosberg, vice-presi- 
dent and research director of the Buchen Co., told Na- 
tional Business Publications, Inc., at its recent confer- 
ence in Miami Beach, the number of _ business 
publications supplying formal research reports to their 
advertisers has grown from five in 1951 to 45 this year. 

This means that the expenditure for reports on ad 
reading in business and industry has risen from $36,000 
in 1952 to $544,000 this year. But this is only part of the 
story, since promotion and interpretation of the research 
findings will push the total to more than $600,000. With 
the number of research organizations now in the field, 
all actively promoting the values of research on the ad- 
vertising and editorial content of business publications, 
the spectacular rise in the volume of work being done 
in this field may be expected to continue. 

One of the important phases of the subject is the 
greatly increased number of individual reports now 
being made available for the study of buyers of busi- 
ness publication space. Only 48 issues were studied in 
1951, but this year the number of reports on individual 
issues of the 45 publications using formal research serv- 
ice will top 400. 

This emphasizes the importance of one of Mr. Ros- 
berg’s recommendations—namely, that publishers give 
more emphasis to the interpretation of the findings. The 
reports issued by the research organizations are really 
only raw material, which must be processed and re- 
fined if it is to be of maximum value to advertisers. 
One issue alone may not yield highly significant an- 
swers, but the trends indicated by a study and com- 
parison of many issues may be helpful to advertisers in 
showing what makes an advertisement effective in 
terms of readership. 

So many publishers are going into readership re- 
search for the first time that a few general observations 
may be in order. One is that direct comparisons of 
readership ratings of all advertisements in an issue is 
seldom logical or important. The reason is that reader- 
ship ratings are affected by the inherent interest in 
products, and this interest varies from field to field. For 
example, an advertisement of valves, which might have 
a high degree of interest for the readers of Power, 
might not command similar interest among members of 
a management group, and hence the readership ratings 
for the same ad would vary from one publication to an- 
other. 

Most interesting and important to advertisers and 
their agencies is the comparison of readership of ad- 
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. @ greotly increased number of individual advertising 
readership research reports are available for study by buyers 
of business publication space. 


vertisements in the same product category. If the ads in 
a given campaign consistently rank higher in readership 
scores than those of the competition, then the adver- 
tiser has a right to feel that he is getting his sales 
message across to a larger audience than is reached by 
the advertising of similar products. 

This point, too, may need qualification, since there is 
not always good correlation between readership scores 
and direct response. If the product is a capital goods 
item, and it is assumed that the number of buyers 
actually in the market at a given time is relatively 
small, the copy may be written primarily to attract 
the interest of these active prospects. It may succeed in 
its objective, and still, on average, not have as large a 
reading audience as an advertisement which is intended 
to reach as many readers as possible, without refer- 
ence to their immediate buying intentions. Advertisers 
have an opportunity to check readership versus direct 
response by the use of coupons, offers of booklets and 
other literature, etc. 

Many salesmen of business publications hesitate to 
discuss readership scores with advertisers and agen- 
cies whose ads have not ranked high in the rating re- 
ports, because of their fear that low scores may be 
interpreted as a reflection on the medium. However, 
since agencies are well aware of the numerous devices 
which can be employed to stimulate attention and bring 
up the scores, it may well be in many cases that the 
advertisement was planned to seek out a particular 
group of active buyers rather than merely to get as 
large an audience for the advertisement as _ possible. 

Advertising research, as the figures quoted by Mr. 
Rosberg show, is a comparatively new development in 
the industrial field. Much remains to be learned both 
by the advertiser and the publisher. 


Ba) 


G. D. Crain Jr., Publisher 





















THE TIME READER”..as seen by 
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* TIME offers the biggest concentrated audience of best customers 
and influential people in the United States today. Nevertheless 
Soglow exaggerates. Not all TIME readers are boat owners. 











where 

(loes 

the 
“hidden” 

influence 

hide? 


We all hear talk and read promotion about so-called 
“hidden” buying influences. We are asked to believe that 
there are men in industry who have an important voice 
in major buying decisions but do not see salesmen. We 
are asked to believe that they base their vitally important 
decisions on hearsay and on what they read in manufac- 
turers’ literature and advertising. Fiddlesticks. 


We don’t believe it and we doubt that any thoughtful 
marketing man believes in this figment of the imagi- 
nation. 


But here’s the truth of the matter — 


There are important men in industry who are highly 
selective about whom they see, and when they’ll see them 
—who are certainly not accessible to any and all solici- 
tors who walk into the plant, like, for instance, subscrip- 
tion canvassers. Also these men may rarely appear on 
controlled circulation lists. 


But these important men are certainly known to any 
good industrial salesman whose job it is to cover the 
worthwhile plants in his territory. And that goes double 
for the local industrial distributor’s salesman who calls 


on the specifying and buying influences in the plants 
he sells monthly, weekly, even daily — the salesman 
who renders an important product information serv- 
ice —- whose very livelihood depends upon his intimate 
knowledge of all the men who can say “yes” or “no” 
and make it stick. 


So how can you be sure your publication advertising 
reaches these important hard-to-see men? 


The answer is obvious. There’s only one circulation 
method that can give you the assurance you want, that 
the specifying and buying influences in the important 
plants have been identified and covered by a good busi- 
ness publication. 


The Franchise-Paid circulation method used by MILL & 
Factory ...and here’s how it works. 


MILL & Facrory’s circulation is built by 1,724 industrial 
salesmen who are in the ideal position to identify the real 
specifying and buying power—regardless of title. 


These men are employed by 147 of the country’s out- 
standing industrial distributors who pay for the sub- 
scriptions to MILL & Factory for the men their salesmen 
identify as being worth their expensive sales time. And 
regardless of your method of selling, these are the men 
who must be sold — whether your salesmen do it or 
whether your advertising must carry a large part of the 
sales job. 


Mill & Factory reaches the men, 
regardless of title, 
your salesmen must see to sell. 


mill 2 factory 
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